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INTRODUCTION 


The  dominant  note  of  this  volume  is  Inspiration,  without  which,  Emer¬ 
son  says,  «  nothing  great  or  lasting  can  be  done.”  Lacking  this,  how 
many  men  and  women  go  through  life  and  pass  out  of  it,  leaving 
little  trace  of  their  sojourn;  with  it,  how  many  others  not  even  so  well  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature,  leave  a  distinct  impress  on  their  day  and  age!  It  is  In¬ 
spiration  that  now  and  then  springs  to  our  aid,  lifts  us  above  the  dead  level 
of  existence,  places  us  at  our  very  best,  and  enables  us  to  bring  out  and 
utilize  to  their  fullest  extent,  powers  of  mind  and  heart  we  scarcely  knew 
we  had. 

The  fire  of  inspiration  may  not  glow  with  steady  radiance;  it  may  sink 
to  palest  embers  and  smolder  on,  till,  suddenly  fanned  to  new  life  by 
some  thought  of  our  own,  or  by  some  word,  book,  deed,  or  influence  of 
another;  and  those  lives  are  the  most  fortunate,  happiest,  and  greatest,  in 
which  the  flame  flares  oftenest,  and  burns  longest. 

This  noble  and  necessary  awakening  of  thought  and  purpose  is  not  ac¬ 
cidental  ;  it  is  the  result,  often,  of  specific,  external  influences  which  come 
to  all,  which  affect  many,  and  which  pass  by  others  (<  as  the  idle  wind.” 
Whether  we  are  affected  and  thereby  inspired,  or  not,  depends  upon  our 
susceptibility  to  these  manifold  influences,  upon  the  willingness  of  our 
spirits,  and  the  receptivity  of  our  minds. 

The  first  and  earliest  source  of  inspiration  is  Nature.  She  is  with  us  in 
infancy  and  remains  through  life.  Wordsworth  says:  — 

<(  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky.” 

What  wonderful  efforts  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  religion  have  been 
and  will  be  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Universe  about  us!  Then 
come  good  conversation  and  good  books.  How  we  may  be  keyed  to  higher 
and  better  purpose  by  spoken  and  written  word!  Finally,  we  must  mention 
the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the  study  of  great  lives.  How  we  may 
be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  action  by  contemplating  glori¬ 
ous  examples  of  heroism,  fortitude,  forbearance,  goodness,  and  generosity! 
Potent  indeed  is  the  power  of  precept  and  example!  To  draw  the  greatest 
inspiration  from  examples  varied  as  the  range  of  human  character,  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  this  volume.  Every  precept  and  lesson  is 
driven  home  with  stirring,  inspiring  stories  of  great  lives,  which  show  that 
men  and  women  are  the  architects  of  their  own  lives,  and  which  will  ex¬ 
plode  the  excuses  of  young  people  who  think  they  have  no  chance  in  life. 
The  volume  aims  to  rouse  the  reader  to  honorable  exertion,  to  spur  him 
on  to  act  the  Columbus  to  his  own  undiscovered  possibilities.  It  tells  him 
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not  to  wait  for  opportunities  but  to  make  them.  It  shows  that  the  most 
forbidding  circumstances  cannot  repress  a  longing  for  knowledge,  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  growth ;  that  there  is  bread  and  success  for  every  youth  who  has 
the  grit  and  pluck  to  seize  his  opportunities,  and  work  his  way  to  his  own 
loaf;  that  no  limits  can  be  placed  to  his  career,  and  that  there  are  no 
barriers  which  can  say  to  aspiring  talent,  <(  thus  far  and  no  farther. w 

It  teaches  men  and  women  to  look  forward  and  live  upward;  it  shows 
how  to  bring  victory  out  of  defeat;  how  plain,  every-day,  persistent  peo¬ 
ple  may  win  the  prizes  of  life  by  the  most  ordinary  means.  It  shows 
that  necessity  has  ever  been  the  priceless  spur  that  has  urged  man  to 
struggle  with  his  destiny,  and  has  developed  his  greatest  strength. 

In  these  pages,  the  young  will  find  practical  hints  and  suggestions  for 
home  education,  self-culture,  working  one’s  way  through  college,  conquer¬ 
ing  unfavorable  environment,  and  finding  one’s  true  place  in  life.  Much 
space  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  methods  by  which  success-qualities 
may  be  developed  and  strengthened,  while  especial  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  choosing  of  high  ideals  by  which  character  may  be  molded. 

Above  all  else,  the  volume  aims  to  show  that  there  is  something  nobler 
in  an  occupation  than  mere  living-getting  or  money-making;  that  one  may 
make  millions  and  yet  be  a  failure ;  that  a  man  may  be  rich  without 
money  and  succeed  without  holding  high  office.  It  teaches  that  the  high¬ 
est  achievement'  is  noble  manhood  or  womanhood,  which  is  above  all 
riches  and  superior  to  all  titles;  that  character  is  success,  and  that  there 
is  no  other. 

What  nobler  work  can  there  be  than  the  raising  of  human  value — not 
only  our  own,  but  that  of  our  children,  and  of  others  in  whom  we  may  be 
interested  ?  The  Creator  places  in  our  hands  the  raw  material,  with  the 
responsibility  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A  hundred  bars  of  crude  iron  look  and  are  exactly  alike.  A  hundred 
mechanics  and  artisans  take  them,  fashion  them  into  wThat  each  sees  in 
his  bar,  and  all  similarity  of  appearance  and  value  vanishes. 

The  blacksmith,  by  expending  a  little  muscle  and  slight  skill,  turns  out 
horseshoes,  worth  perhaps  twenty-five  dollars.  The  iron  has  advanced  in 
value.  The  smith  is  proud  of  his  work,  and  does  not  see  how  more  value 
could  be  gotten  out  of  the  iron. 

The  cutler  sees  much  more  in  his  bar.  He  sees  how  by  much  work  and 
many  processes  the  rough  billet  may  turn  into  hundreds  of  knife  blades, 
tempered,  polished,  nicely  fitted  to  handles  and  worth,  say,  six  thousand 
dollars.  He  looks  with  contempt  at  the  rough  horseshoes  and  feels  sure 
that  his  knife  blades  express  the  utmost  possibilities  of  the  iron. 

Another  artisan,  more  ambitious  to  produce  great  value,  more  painstak¬ 
ing  in  carrying  the  iron  into  finer  subdivisions,  more  careful  in  tempering 
the  steel  that  is  produced,  applying  more  delicate  tools,  brings  as  his 
finished  product  thousands  of  fine  needles.  He  has  doubled  or  trebled  the 
value  the  cutler  made  of  his  bar,  and  feels  justifiably  proud. 

Another  bar  has  been  refined  and  worked  and  tempered  to  a  higher 
degree  by  an  artisan  who  saw  greater  possibilities  than  any  of  these  others. 
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After  the  many  processes  have  hammered,  cut,  and  drawn  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  till  all  the  cruder  qualities  have  been  changed  to  elasticity,  he  turns 
out  his  finished  product,  mainsprings  for  watches,  the  value  mounting  to, 
say,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  thinks  he  has  surely  reached  the 
limit  of  what  may  be  drawn  from  a  few  pounds  of  iron. 

Here  his  brother  watchmaker  steps  up  with  a  smile  of  triumph.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  same  lines,  using  the  same  processes,  but  carrying  them 
to  greater  nicety,  and  subdividing  still  further  the  bulk  of  iron,  he  has 
made  hairsprings  for  watches.  The  infinite  patience  and  care  expended 
in  their  making  have  turned  the  few  dollars’  worth  of  iron  into  products 
worth  two  million  dollars,  perhaps  fifty  times  the  value  of  their  weight  in 
gold. 

Even  this  astounding  raising  of  value  does  not  mark  the  final  limit. 
A  manufacturer  of  fine  dental  instruments,  with  the  same  material,  is  able 
to  produce  tiny  tools  of  such  quality  of  steel  and  such  wonderful  exact¬ 
ness  that  the  value  exceeds  that  of  the  hairsprings. 

If  a  metal,  possessing  a  few  well-defined  qualities,  is  capable  of  such 
raising  of  value,  who  shall  dare  to  set  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
human  being,  that  wonderful  compound  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  elements  ?  Who,  moreover,  dare  take  the  responsibility  of  stopping 
the  development  of  a  child  at  the  horseshoe  stage  ?  Every  one  to  whom  is 
given  the  great  trust  of  shaping  young  lives  must  try  to  carry  the  devel¬ 
opment  as  far  as  possible.  He  must  raise  to  the  utmost  limit  the  value 
of  each  life  to  itself  and  to  the  world.  In  this  wonderfully  complex  age, 
the  task  is  one  to  terrify  with  its  possibilities  of  success  and  failure.  Par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  need  every  aid  that  can  be  given,  every  suggestion  that 
human  experience  can  devise,  to  raise  their  charges  from  the  crude  animal 
stage  of  existence  to  the  full  expansion  of  high-minded  men  and  women, 
able  to  carry  forward  civilization  to  its  ultimate  attainments.  There  must 
be  continuous,  strenuous  effort,  watchfulness  that  knows  no  cessation,  wis¬ 
dom  almost  God-like.  Where  in  the  development  of  the  iron  a  dozen  proc¬ 
esses  were  possible,  thousands  may  be  used  in  training  a  child.  * 

To  aid  in  this  greatest  work  of  human  activity,  has  been  the  aim  of 
those  who  have  labored  to  make  this  Success  Library.  Here  are  brought 
together  the  varied  wisdom  of  thousands  of  lives,  the  ripe  scholarship  of 
the  ages,  the  latest  thought,  the  most  helpful  lessons.  All  history  and  all 
literature  have  been  drawn  upon.  It  is  an  epitome  of  human  experience, 
designed  to  lighten  the  task  of  those  who  shall  form  the  next  generation, 
and,  since  it  is  never  too  late  to  better  a  human  life,  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  as  well.  For  there  is  this  difference  between  the  iron  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  human  being:  The  latter  is  no  inert  mass,  shaped  only  by 
external  influences. 

The  greatest  lesson  taught  in  these  pages  is  that  man  may  shape  him¬ 
self,  that  in  spite  of  everything  that  life  can  bring  in  the  shape  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  highest  development  of  character  and  the  most  fruitful  life  are 
possible  to  every  person.  Nothing  can  be  cause  for  utter  disheartenment. 
Nothing  is  truer  than  w  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.”  So,  if  you  feel 
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that  your  own  life  has  been  cramped,  marred,  and  rendered  incomplete; 
if  your  ambition  has  been  mocked  through  lack  of  early  advantages;  if 
you  feel  that  progressive  educational  methods  have  been  too  rapid  for 
you  to  keep  the  pace;  if  you  doubt  your  own  ability  to  do  just  what  is 
best  for  yourself,  or  your  child,  or  your  pupil,  we  urge  you  not  to  leave 
this  Library  unopened  on  the  shelf,  for  we  believe  it  will  encourage,  in¬ 
spire,  and  help  you.  If  it  succeeds  in  bringing  hope  to  the  discouraged; 
in  opening  a  little  wider  the  door  of  some  narrow  life;  in  making  some 
poor  struggler  more  hopeful, —  more  determined  to  be  somebody  and  to  do 
something,  and  to  make  the  world  a  little  better  for  his  life, — the  authors 
will  feel  that  their  labors  have  been  amply  rewarded. 
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(<  Better  be  born  blind  than  not  to  see  the  true  glory  of  life.w 

I  would  not  waste  my  spring  of  youth  in  idle  dalliance :  I  would  plant 
rich  seeds,  to  blossom  in  my  manhood  and  bear  fruit  when  I  am  old. 

—  Hillhouse. 

Childhood  may  do  without  a  grand  purpose,  but  manhood  cannot. 

— J.  G.  Holland. 

Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  always  in  progression;  we 
must  always  purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than  in  time  past. 

—  Samuel  Johnson. 

Purpose  directs  energy,  and  makes  energy;  it  is  what  gives  life  a  meaning. 

—  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

I  made  as  much  of  myself  as  could  be  made  of  the  stuff,  and  no  man  should 
require  more.  - — Jean  Paul  Richter. 

So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower, 

A  self -reviving  thing  of  power.  — Lord  Houghton. 

M  What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  —  a  beast,  no  more: 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused.M 


"F 


i  e w  of  us, w  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  (<  realize  the  wonderful  privilege 
of  living;  the  blessings  we  inherit,  the  glories  and  beauties  of  the 
universe,  which  is  our  own  if  we  choose  to  have  it  so; 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  make  ourselves  what  we 
wish  to  be;  or  the  power  we  possess  of  securing  peace, 
of  triumphing  over  pain  and  sorrow. w 

How  many  of  us  resemble  the  young  man  who 
one  day  picked  up  a  sovereign  in  the  road,  and  ever 
afterward  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  in  hope  of 
finding  more  coins.  He  did,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  find  a  few  bits  of  gold  and  silver.  But  all  these 
days  he  saw  not  the  bright  sky  above,  and  fair  nature 
about.  He  died  an  old  man,  to  whom  earth  was  only 
a  dirty  road  where  one  could  now  and  then  pick  up 
money. 

We  go  through  life  with  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  a 
distant  goal,  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  it.  We  pass  on  our  way 
indescribable  beauties  of  earth  and  sky,  opportunities  innumerable  of 
helping  others  over  rough  places,  of  brightening  and  beautifying  the 
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commonplace  life  of  every  day.  But  we  see  them  not.  Heedless  of  all 
that  does  not  point  toward  what  we  consider  the  winning  post,  we  finally 
arrive  at  our  destination,  to  find — what?  We  have,  indeed,  gained  what 
we  sought:  great  wealth,  the  secrets  of  science,  fame,  glory  on  the  battle¬ 
field  or  in  the  forum ;  we  have  satisfied  our  ambition,  it  may  be,  but  at 
the  cost  of  all  that  sweetens  and  beautifies,  all  that  ennobles  and  enriches 
life. 

We  all  have  a  lively  consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  sustain 
life,  we  must  make  a  living.  This  is  a  duty  forced  upon  us  by  necessity. 
We  must  have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  or  the  body  will  perish.  But 
the  higher  duty  of  making  a  life,  of  supplying  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
soul,  is  too  often  crowded  out  of  sight.  The  student  intent  on  excelling 
in  his  class;  the  merchant  bent  on  outdoing  all  competitors  in  his  busi¬ 
ness;  the  farmer  engrossed  in  making  the  soil  yield  the  most  it  can;  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer, —  professional  men  and  women  in  general, —  stren¬ 
uous  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  their  different  professions;  the  politician 
seeking  the  highest  office ;  the  scientist  trying  to  wrest  from  the  universe 
its  secrets;  men  and  women  on  every  plane  of  life,  absorbed  in  their  ambi¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  mere  sordid  struggle  for  existence,  lose  altogether  the  joy 
of  living,  the  happiness  that  is  theirs  by  right  of  God,  who  created  the 
universe  for  their  enjoyment.  He  did  not  hang  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  in  the  heavens  only  to  give  us  light.  He  did  not  plan  this  wonder¬ 
ful  world,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  mountain  and  ocean,  forest,  lake, 
and  waterfall;  its  valleys  clothed  with  verdure,  decked  with  flowers,  and 
gladdened  with  songs  of  birds,  merely  that  we  might  burrow  on  its  sur¬ 
face  like  moles,  for  a  brief  space,  with  eyes  shut  and  hearts  closed 
against  the  beauty  and  harmony  around  us.  Added  to  the  delights  of 
nature,  the  works  of  artists,  musicians,  poets,  writers,  sculptors. —  the 
products  of  the  genius  of  all  the  ages, — have  been  preserved  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  enrichment  of  our  esthetic  nature.  Art  and  Xature  have 
united  in  preparing  such  a  wealth  of  enjoyment  for  the  toilers  of  earth 
that  there  is  no  one,  however  poor  in  what  the  world  calls  riches,  who 
may  not  feast  his  soul  to  satiety  on  the  infinite  variety  provided  for  its 
sustenance. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  when  we  shall  have  attained  our  ambi¬ 
tion.  when  we  shall  come  into  full  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  life,  we 
are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  now  and  here.” —  all  that  is  really  ours.  We 
spurn  the  treasures  within  the  grasp  of  to-day  for  the  dream-treasures  of 
to-morrow. 

tt  There  is  an  Eastern  legend,”  says  the  author  of  w  The  Wav  to  Win.” 
*  of  a  powerful  genius,  who  promised  a  beautiful  maiden  a  gift  of  rare 
value  if  she  would  pass  through  a  field  of  corn,  and.  without  pausing, 
going  backward,  or  wandering  hither  and  thither,  select  the  largest  and 
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ripest  ear, —  the  value  of  the  gift  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  ear  she  should  choose.  She  passed  through  the  field,  seeing 
a  great  many  well  worth  gathering,  but  always  hoping  to  find  a  larger 
and  more  perfect  one.  She  passed  them  all  by,  when,  coming  to  a  part 
of  the  field  where  the  stalks  grew  more  stunted,  she  disdained  to  take 
one  from  these,  and  so  went  through  to  the  other  side  without  having 
selected  any. 

<(  This  little  fable  is  a  faithful  picture  of  many  lives  which  are  re¬ 
jecting  the  good  things  in  their  way  and  within  their  reach,  for  some¬ 
thing  before  them  for  which  they  vainly  hope,  but  which  they  will  never 
secure.  On  a  dark  night,  and  in  a  dangerous  place,  where  the  footing  is 
insecure,  a  lantern  in  the  hand  is  worth  a  dozen  stars.® 

Now  is  the  only  time  of  which  we  are  sure.  We  should  use  it,  not 
<(  with  a  prodigal's  waste  or  a  miser’s  stint,®  but  with  a  determination  to 
make  every  day  yield  something  to  the  sum  of  our  happiness  and  highest 
welfare. 

(<  Nobody,®  says  Miss  Mulock,  “will  see  his  own  blessings  or  open 
his  heart  to  enjoy  them  till  the  golden  hour  has  gone  by  forever,  and  he 
finds  out,  too  late,  all  that  he  might  have  had  and  made  and  done.® 

Most  of  us  never  appropriate ;  do  not,  indeed,  seem  to  see  or  think  of 
a  great  part  of  the  things  which  are  ours  —  very  many  of  them  merely 
for  the  taking,  others  at  little  cost. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  gentleman  encountered  a 
French  priest,  his  locks  completely  white  with  age,  traveling  apparently 
for  pleasure.  Astonished  at  the  sight,  he  ventured  to  inquire  what  had 
induced  him,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  go  so  far  from  home.  “  ’  Tis  very 
easily  explained,®  replied  the  priest.  “  Six  months  ago,  I  was  appar¬ 
ently  about  to  die.  One  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was  already  in  God’s 
presence,  and  that  he  spoke  to  me  these  words:  (  My  child,  how  did  you 
like  the  beautiful  world  I  gave  you  to  dwell  in  ?  *  I  answered  nothing. 
In  fact,  I  was  too  mortified  to  answer.  For,  think  of  it!  —  I,  who  had 
preached  for  fifty  years  continually  of  a  ( better  world,*  had  never  exam¬ 
ined  this  at  all.  Awakening  from  my  dream,  I  made  a  vow  to  God  that, 
if  he  would  give  me  back  my  health,  I  would  devote  some  months  at 
least  to  seeing  and  admiring  his  work.  So  here  I  am,  making  a  tour  of 
the  world.® 

(<  All  of  us,®  said  Stoddard,  the  traveler,  (<  cannot,  it  is  true,  pursue 
the  plan  of  the  French  priest  in  actually  traveling  around  the  world; 
but,  thanks  to  modern  art,  even  those  whom  circumstances  keep  at 
home  may  make  that  tour  in  imagination.  ® 

How  easily  men  and  women  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  must  get  rich,  must  reach  the  goal  of  their  desires  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  enjoy.  They  do  not  realize  that,  while  they  are  getting  ready  to 
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enjoy,  they  are  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  esthetic  faculties  im¬ 
planted  in  them  by  nature  for  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the 
enjoyment  of  those  things  that  lift  man  above  the  animal. 

Speaking  of  looking  forward  to  happiness,  a  recent  writer  says:  — 

(<  I  would  as  soon  chase  butterflies  for  a  living,  or  bottle  moonshine  for 
a  cloudy  night.  The  only  way  to  be  happy  is  to  take  the  drops  of  hap¬ 
piness  as  God  gives  them  to  us  every  day  of  our  lives.  The  boy  must 
learn  to  be  happy  while  he  is  plodding  over  his  lessons,  the  apprentice 
while  he  is  learning  his  trade,  the  merchant  while  he  is  making  his  for¬ 
tune,  or  they  will  be  sure  to  miss  their  enjoyment  when  they  have  gained 
what  they  have  sighed  for.” 

Many  men  who  think  they  are  succeeding  by  amassing  fortunes  are 
really  failing  to  secure  the  very  things  for  which  they  strive !  While 
they  are  struggling  to  get  that  which  they  think  will  purchase  nearly 
everything  desirable,  the  true  riches,  without  which  all  the  money  in  the 
universe  is  but  a  mockery,  elude  their  grasp  and  evaporate.  It  is  true 
that  they  make  the  millions,  but  at  what  a  fearful  cost ! 

<(  I  do  not  know  a  more  melanchoty  example  of  the  human  race,”  says 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  (<  than  what  is  known  as  the  highly  successful 
American  business  man ;  the  sort  of  man  who  (  opens  his  daily  life  with 
his  office  key,  and  closes  it  with  a  letter  for  the  late  mail. >  He  has,  of 
course,  secured  what  nine-tenths  of  the  young  men  of  this  country  wish 
they  had, —  business  success,  a  large  amount  of  securities,  ample  provi¬ 
sion  for  his  family,  and  a  certain  power  in  the  commercial  world.  If  he 
has  escaped  pitfalls  and  thus  saved  his  character,  he  has  certainly  in¬ 
curred  the  envy  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  fellow-men  differently  situ¬ 
ated.  To  regain  the  good  feeling  of  his  fellows,  he  has  one  thing  left, 
and  that  is  to  turn  philanthropist.  In  doing  this,  he  can  recover,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  portion  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow  human  beings 
which  is  worth  having;  but,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  is  no  other 
course  left  for  him  in  life  except  either  to  keep  on  in  the  same  tread¬ 
mill,  accumulating  and  perhaps  dispensing,  or  accumulating  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  miser,  or  to  give  all  up  and  begin  to  learn  to  live  anew. 

<(  If  his  life  permits,— that  is,  if  it  has  not  been  worn  out  by  too  close 
application  to  work, —  he  may,  probably,  before  he  is  sixty,  go  to  the 
school  of  common  sense,  and  learn  the  joys  of  outdoor  life, —  of  flowers, 
art,  music,  literature,  sympathy  with  his  kind,  a  tender  appreciation  of 
everything  there  is  in  the  world  that  makes  life  worth  living.  If  he 
learns  that  successfully,  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  —  between  sixty 
and  seventy  —  may  be  passed  in  comparative  comfort;  but  how  much 
wiser  it  would  have  been,  after  he  had  accumulated  enough  money  to 
pay  his  bills  and  keep  his  family, —  not  in  luxury,  which,  ten  chances  to 
one,  would  ruin  his  sons,  and  injure  the  future  of  his  daughters, _ he 
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had  packed  away  both  in  his  heart  and  theirs,  the  love  of  the  things 
which  would  have  made,  not  only  the  last  ten  years,  but  all  the  years 
of  his  life,  lovely  and  happy!  In  other  words,  to  sum  it  all  up,  I  would 
rather  have  my  little  piece  of  pie  every  day  I  live,  than  wait  until  I 
am  so  old  my  teeth  won’t  chew  it.w 

A  New  England  man,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in  trade,  retired 
from  business  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  He  had  a  city  mansion 
and  a  country  home.  He  filled  them  with  every  luxury.  (<  Whatsoever 
his  eyes  desired  he  kept  not  from  them,  and  he  withheld  not  his  heart 
from  any  joy.®  But  he  knew  nothing  of  life  save  the  trade  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  Art,  music,  literature,  the  service  of  his  fellow-man, 
—  all  the  higher  things  of  life, —  had  absolutely  no  meaning  for  him. 
His  narrow  world  had  been  bounded  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices. 
Whatever  affected  his  business  had  touched  him,  but  that  was  all. 
When,  with  leisure,  he  had  no  business,  nothing  to  do,  life  became  a 
burden  which  he  could  not  bear.  One  morning  he  was  found  floating  in 
the  dock  in  front  of  his  island  home. 

A  great  king,  it  is  said,  gave  to  Solomon  a  precious  vase  containing  an 
elixir  of  life  which  would  destroy  disease  and  restore  youth.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  in  distress  begged  the  monarch  for  a  little  of  the  precious  elixir,  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  remove  the  cover  until  he  was  compelled  to  use  it 
himself,  lest  it  should  escape.  At  length,  when  the  king  became  ill,  he 
went  to  the  wondrous  jar,  and  to  his  amazement,  all  the  magic  liquid 
had  evaporated.  So,  many  men  and  women  have  failed  to  use  the  gifts 
which  would  have  blessed  other  lives  as  well  as  their  own,  until  they 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  elixir  of  their  powers  had  vanished, —  had 
evaporated  from  long  disuse. 

Oh,  the  waste  of  life,  the  precious  years  lost  getting  ready  to  enjCy! 
Oh,  the  delusion  of  always  putting  the  time  of  enjoyment  in  the  future, 
forever  deferring  good  things  until  the  tissues  have  hardened  and  the 
nerves  have  lost  their  power  to  carry  agreeable  sensations!  How  many 
destroy  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  make  slaves  of  themselves  in 
trying  to  hoard  up  that  which  they  might  have  enjoyed  in  their  younger 
days,  and  which  will  be  but  a  mockery  to  them  late  in  life! 

Of  wh£t  use  are  books  and  pictures  and  statues  to  him  who  has  robbed 
his  intellect  of  all  that  deepens  and  enhances  life’s  value  ?  There  is  no 
greater  self-deception  than  that  which  impels  one  to  give  the  best  part 
of  himself  and  the  best  years  of  his  life  for  something  which  he  hopes  to 
enjoy  when  the  fires  of  youth  have  departed  and  there  is  nothing  left 
but  the  embers  and  ashes  of  a  burnt-out  life. 

Every  day  should  add  a  new  layer  of  beauty  and  joy  to  life  before  it 
gives  place  to  the  morrow.  It  was  not  intended  that  one  part  of  life 
should  be  filled  with  joy  and  the  remainder  left  barren. 
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John  Wanamaker  says  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  he  ever 
saw  was  in  the  Museum  of  Arts.  (<  When  the  twelve  o’clock  signal  for 
dinner  sounded,”  he  says,  (<  two  hod-carriers  came  through  the  galleries 
and  stood  awed  and  fascinated  as  they  studied  the  pictures;  and,  as  those 
men  stood  there,  I  felt  they  were  being  lifted  up  nearer  to  the  angels.” 

Ruskin,  and  many  other  great  souls,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  an 
opportunity  for  seeing  anything  really  beautiful,  inspiring,  or  uplifting, 
to  pass  without  improving  it.  Almost  every  one,  even  the  man  whose 
daily  routine  is  filled  with  drudgery  and  prosy  details,  can 
manage  to  see  something  beautiful  every  day,  something 
that  will  bring  a  gleam  of  light  and  sunshine,  an 
uplifting  influence  into  his  dull  life. 

One  should  never  go  past  any  beautiful  object, 
whether  a  park,  a  tree,  or  the  flowers  in  the  show- 
window  of  a  florist,  without  pausing  to  enjoy  a 
glimpse  of  the  loveliness  and  harmony  which  nature  is 
constantly  holding  out  to  us.  These  passing  gleams  of 
beauty  become  stratified  in  our  lives,  and  are  more 
powerful  influences  in  character-forming  than  we  ap¬ 
preciate. 

A  plant  which  a  poor  city  girl  brought  to  a  flower- 
show  took  a  prize,  and  people  who  knew  in  what  a 
wretched,  sunless  attic  she  lived,  expressed  surprise 
that  she  could  grow  so  beautiful  a  plant  in  such  a  place. 
(<  Oh,  ”  she  replied,  (<  a  little  sunlight  comes  into  the  alley  every  day, 
and  I  kept  changing  my  plant  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  That  is 
what  made  it  beautiful.” 

There  is  a  great  lesson  for  us  in  this  little  story.  We  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  forbidding  environment,  and  yet  we  can  manage,  in 
some  way,  to  get  sunlight  enough  to  brighten  life. 

w  There  is  dew  in  one  flower  and  not  in  another,”  says  Beecher,  (<  be¬ 
cause  one  opens  its  cup  and  takes  it  in,  while  the  other  closes  itself  and 
the  drop  runs  off.” 

<(  Walking  in  my  garden,”  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  (<Observer,” 
<(  I  observed  that  the  stock  of  corn  growing  there  had  its  cup  turned  up¬ 
ward  to  catch  the  dew  and  rain.  Did  you  ever  look  down  into  that  cup 
and  see  the  glittering  drops  of  water  collected  there  ?  Slowly  they  are 
let  down  to  the  roots,  giving  them  the  moisture  needed  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

<(  I  have  seen  many  men  who  never  seem  to  see  anything  good  in  life. 
To  them,  all  is  gloom  and  wretchedness.  Life  is  one  great  graveyard 
for  hopes  which  have  died  before  their  time.  There  is  no  bright  side  to 
anything, —  the  cup  is  turned  downward;  the  eyes  seek  the  earth;  there 
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is  no  growth, —  no  reaching  after  better  things.  Turn  up  your  cup, 
brother.  Let  the  pure  crystal  of  God’s  love,  goodness,  and  mercy  come 
flooding  down  from  above  and  distil  through  all  your  being,  refreshing 
you,  budding  you  up,  and  helping  you  to  reach  the  station  of  the  perfect 
man.  The  happiest  man,  the  most  helpful  man,  the  best  man,  is  he  who 
gathers  up  the  little  blessings  which  come  into  every  life,  and  turns  them 
into  account  in  the  rearing  of  the  wonderful  temple  of  the  soul.  The 
dewdrops  are  very  small  as  they  come  gently  down  at  eventide;  but  in 
the  morning  they  lie  so  thick  everywhere  that  all  nature  is  made  fresher 
and  brighter  by  their  presence. 

<(  It  is  God’s  plan  to  give  to  every  one  that  asketh.  Sometimes  the 
gifts  seem  small.  Store  them  up, —  for  they  grow  as  we  gather.  Keep 
the  cup  turned  upward;  for  no  blessing  ever  comes  to  the  heart  which 
spends  itself  in  looking  downward.  Suppose  the  corn-plant  should  draw 
its  leaves  so  tightly  together  that  no  drop  of  dew  or  rain  could  trickle 
into  its  tiny  cup.  Soon  the  stalk  would  be  dry  and  dead.  Upward,  ever 
upward,  turn  thy  gaze,  and  he  who  watches  for  and  heeds  thy  every  act 
will  surely  let  fall  the  life-giving  treasure  of  his  love.” 

To  inhale  and  exhale,  to  eat  and  drink,  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
routine  of  every  day,  is  but  a  small  part  of  living.  Until  we  have 
learned  to  absorb,  as  it  were,  the  essential  beauties  of  life,  the  things 
that  are  ours  without  even  the  asking;  until  we  have  cultivated  our  per¬ 
ceptive  and  receptive  faculties  to  their  utmost;  enlarged  our  horizon  by 
reading,  thinking,  studying,  and  observing;  made  ourselves,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  broad-minded,  cultured  men  and  women,  who  can 
appreciate  the  best  in  art  and  literature;  and  until  we  have  added  to 
all  this  a  love  of  doing  good,  for  its  own  sake,  —  of  helping  and  up¬ 
lifting  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  lives  less  fortunate  than  our  own, — 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live. 

To  realize  that  the  faculties  are  expanding,  the  powers  unfolding;  to 
be  conscious  of  growing  wider  and  deeper  in  mental  and  moral  power; 
to  preserve  the  soul  open  and  free ;  to  feel  the  living  truth  permeating 
the  whole  being;  to  keep  the  affections  warm,  the  sympathies  alive,  the 
heart  responsive  to  the  myriad  voices  and  multiform  beauties  of  nature, 
—  this  is  to  live  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 

(<  Life’s  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood; 

’Tis  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.” 

Dignifying  one’s  occupation  is  a  great  step  in  making  the  most  of 
life,  —  not  merely  elevating  oneself  through  it,  as  one  makes  a  fortune 
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selling  rags, — (<  clean  money  by  dirty  work,” — nor  elevating  himself  in 
it,  through  degrees  of  skill,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder; 
but  man  also  elevates  himself  by  ennobling  his  employment  itself.  It 
is  nobler  to  be  a  farmer,  because  Washington  was  one;  to  be  a  lens- 
grinder,  because  Spinoza  was  one;  to  be  a  reporter,  because  Dickens 
was  one ;  to  be  a  tanner,  because  Grant  was  a  tanner. 

<(  I  am  fond  of  imagining,”  said  Dr.  Blagden,  “that  every  occupa¬ 
tion  of  human  life,  not  excepting  the  humblest  among  men,  is  capable 
of  being  elevated  into  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Let  the  wood-sawyer, 
who  labors  in  our  streets,  hopefully  and  diligently  use  and  combine  all 
the  facts  that  he  may  gather,  —  by  reading,  observation,  and  experi¬ 
ence, —  respecting  the  kinds  of  wood,  the  metal,  and  the  other  mate¬ 
rials  he  may  use  in  his  humble  calling;  and  will  any  one  say  that,  in 
process  of  time,  he  may  not,  humble  though  he  be,  elevate  his  occupa¬ 
tion  into  a  scientific  dignity  ;  which,  by  that  common  vinculum  that 
binds  all  the  parts  of  human  knowledge  together,  may  shed  its  own  un¬ 
pretending  but  not  useless  ray,  into  the  glories  of  the  highest  human 
attainments,  and  help  in  contributing  to  their  advancement  ? 

<(  ( I  never  wanted  to  be  anything  but  a  mechanic,*  said  a  blacksmith. 
He  determined  to  make  himself  respectable  and  honorable,  not  in  spite 
of  his  business,  but  by  means  of  it.  He  entered  with  heart  and  soul 
and  ambition  into  it.  Little  by  little  he  improved  it.  Selecting  a  single 
line  of  articles,  he  began  manufacturing  them.  (  When  I  first  entered 
the  market,*  said  he,  (  I  found  everybod)r  trying  to  sell  cheaper  than  his 
neighbor,  and  so  making  poorer  and  poorer  articles,  and  running  down 
the  trade.  I  determined  that  I  would  not  undersell,  but  excel. * 

“  In  this  spirit  he  entered  heartily  into  his  work,  was  proud  of  it, 
nursed  and  nourished  it,  and  is  now,  in  his  own  department,  without  a 
competitor  in  the  market.  He  has  gathered  riches,  which  he  employs 
benevolently,  and  is  respected  and  honored  by  his  townsmen.  The  good 
which  this  mechanic  has  done  will  not  stop  with  himself.  A  man  can 
impart  to  a  business  a  flavor  of  honor  by  his  own  conduct,  which  shall 
make  it  thereafter  more  creditable  to  any  one  who  enters  it.  Franklin 
left  upon  the  printing  office  an  impress  which  has  benefited  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  printers  ever  since.  Blacksmiths  love  to  speak  of  the  yet  uncan¬ 
onized  St.  Elihu  Burritt.” 

God  himself  is  powerless  to  help  us  make  our  lives  beautiful  if  we 
refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  infinite  treasures  He  has  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  for  that  piirpose. 

George  Macdonald  tells  of  a  castle  in  which  lived  an  old  man  and  his 
son.  Although  they  owned  the  castle,  they  were  so  poor  they  could 
scarcely  get  bread  to  keep  from  starving.  Yet  there  were  concealed 
within  the  castle,  by  remote  ancestors,  for  future  necessity,  very  costly 
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jewels.  Although  close  to  abundance;  they  were  in  a  starving  condition 
because  they  did  not  know  of  their  wealth.  So  man,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  wealth  of  the  universe,  is  starving  from  a  lack  of  cultivated  ob¬ 
servation,  or  the  power  to  see  and  enjoy  the  riches  innumerable  which 
surround  him. 

Watch  the  typical  business  man  in  the  early  morning,  as  he  crosses 
park,  or  common,  or  public  garden,  all  radiant  with  beauty,  which  bids 
for  his  attention  on  every  hand,  while  he  walks  rapidly  along  uncon¬ 
scious  of  it  all.  Masses  of  loveliness  smile  from  flower-bed,  or  blossom, 
or  shrub  and  tree,  without  attracting  even  a  passing  glance.  He  passes 
through  the  country,  when  bird  and  brook  and  wild  flower  are  vying 
with  one  another  to  arouse  him  from  his  absorption  in  business  prob¬ 
lems,  with  the  same  careless  indifference.  People  are  so  taken  up  with 
putting  money  into  their  purses  that  they  have  no  time  to  put  beauty 
into  their  lives.  They  are  so  absorbed  in  making  a  living  that  they  have 
not  time  to  make  a  life. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  set  apart  time  for  the  development  of  our 
esthetic  faculties  as  for  cultivating  the  money-getting  instinct.  Man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  His  higher  life  demands  an  impalpable 
food.  It  takes  a  large  bill  of  fare  to  feed  an  immortal  being.  The 
mind  and  soul  in  a  well-developed  man  or  woman  are  ever  more  im¬ 
perious  in  their  demand  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful  than  is  the  body 
for  material  food. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  child  who  is  trained  to  see  beauty  in  every¬ 
thing  and  everywhere.  An  eye  so  trained  is  a  perpetual  magnifying 
glass,  revealing  beauties  invisible  to  the  uncultivated  eye.  This  self¬ 
culture,  if  properly  conducted,  will  open  up  a  thousand  new  avenues 
of  enjoyment,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ignorant.  Ruskin's  eye  could 
see  in  common  clay  the  radiance  of  the  future  opal.  His  acute  mind 
could  evolve  from  a  lump  of  mud  the  finest  porcelain,  the  dazzling 
sapphire.  His  analytic  sense  could  follow  the  molecules  of  carbon  from 
their  bed  of  earth  until  they  flashed  as  diamonds  in  a  monarch’s  crown; 
could  trace  the  foul  water  of  a  gutter  through  its  evaporation  to  its 
deposit  as  a  radiant  dewdrop.  His  eyes  could  see  exquisite  beauty  and 
progress  where  the  uncultured  eye  could  see  only  ugliness  and  deformity. 

Let  youth  be  taught  to  look  for  beauty  in  all  they  see,  and  to  em¬ 
body  beauty  in  all  they  do,  and  the  imagination  will  then  be  both  active 
and  healthy.  Life  will  be  neither  a  drudgery  nor  a  dream,  but  will 
become  full  of  God’s  life  and  love. 

Infuse  into  the  purpose  with  which  you  follow  the  various  employ¬ 
ments  and  professions  of  life,  no  matter  how  humble  they  may  be,  the 
sense  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  harmony,  and  you  are  transformed  at  once 
from  an  artisan  to  an  artist.  The  discontent  you  feel  with  the  work  you 
8 — 264 
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are  compelled  to  do  comes  from  your  doing  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  drudge. 
Do  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  master,  with  a  perception  of  the  beauty  which  in¬ 
heres  in  all  honest  work,  and  the  drudgery  will  disappear  in  delight.  It 
is  the  spirit  in  which  we  work,  not  the  work  itself,  which  lends  dignity 
to  labor;  and  many  a  field  has  been  plowed,  many  a  house  built,  in  a 
grander  spirit  than  has  sometimes  attended  the  government  of  empires 
or  the  creation  of  epics. 

“  God  has  made  man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  has  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor.  * 

It  is  a  small  soul  that  thinks  it  cannot  make  life  what  God  intended 
it  to  be,  that  it  cannot  attain  <(  glory  and  honor ”  unless  it  can  occupy 
some  particular  niche  in  the  gallery  of  humanity. 

(<  The  man  with  the  (  muck-rake  >  is  one  of  Bunyan's  most  striking 
pictures.  (  There  was  a  man  that  could  look  no  way  but  downward  with 
a  muck-rake  in  his  hand;  there  stood  also  one  over  his  head  with  a  celes¬ 
tial  crown  in  his  hand,  and  proffered  him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake; 
but  the  man  did  neither  look  up,  nor  regard,  but  raked  to  himself  the 
straws,  the  small  sticks,  and  dust  of  the  floor. )  ” 

We  may  make  the  most  of  life,  or  the  least,  just  as  we  choose.  If  we 
prefer  the  muck-rake  to  the  celestial  crown,  misery  to  joy,  none  will  dis¬ 
pute  our  right  to  choose.  We  may  cherish  lofty  ideals,  and  work  toward 
them  from  the  lowliest  nook  on  God’s  earth,  or  we  may  grovel  in  the 
mire  of  low  ideals  and  perpetual  discontent. 

®  How  will  you  endure  life  in  that  stupid  little  place  ? ”  asked  a  young 
lady  about  to  be  graduated  from  college,  of  a  classmate  whose  family 
ties  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  settle  down  in  a  small  village;  “you 
will  not  have  one  companion  of  your  own  age.”  “Oh,”  said  the  other, 
serenely,  <c  I  have  plenty  of  old  friends  there,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
my  education  were  of  no  use  to  them.  I  mean  to  start  a  reading  circle, 
and  a  natural  history  club,  and  a  class  for  art  study,  and  one  thing  and 
another.  ” 

Only  the  few  seem  to  realize  that  — 

“  A  man’s  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet.” 

If  we  would  make  the  most  of  our  possible  opportunities  and  pleas¬ 
ures,  instead  of  longing  for  the  impossible,  life  would  be  a  joy,  a  perpet¬ 
ual  growth. 

The  large-souled  man  or  woman,  bent  on  making  the  most  of  life, 
with  its  inevitable  care  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  its  peace  and  joy,  will  ex¬ 
tract  pleasure  from  sources  that  excite  only  envy  in  lower  natures. 

“I  know  few  men  as  rich  as  I  am,”  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who 
spent  his  life  in  trying  to  ennoble  other  lives. 
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(<  I  have  but  a  few  things  at  home  and  they  are  very  precious,  animate 
and  inanimate.  But,  dear  me,  if  you  suppose  that  that  is  all  I  own,  you 
never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  life. 

(<  I  have  every  ship  that  comes  into  New  York  harbor,  but  without  any 
of  the  gross  trouble  which  those  deluded  men  have  who  think  they  own 
them.  I  have  certain  men  who  look  after  these  things,  while  I  am  left 
to  the  pure  enjoyment  of  their  beauty,  their  coming  and  going,  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  anchor-hoisting  crew. 

(<  Then,  how  much  have  I  to  thank  the  enterprising  shopkeepers,  who 
dress  out  their  windows  with  such  beautiful  things,  changing  them  every 
few  days  lest  I  should  tire.  It  is  a  question  of  duty  and  delicacy  whether 
I  ought  not  to  go  in  often,  and  say  something  by  way  of  appreciation, 
as  thus,  < I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  those  fine  goods  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  I  have  enjoyed  them  amazingly.  If  your  kindness  insists  upon  it, 
I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  come  and  look  every  day  at  such  rare  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  loomP 

<(  And  then,  how  many  men  build  handsome  houses  for  me  to  look 
at,  and  fill  their  yards  with  flowers  for  me  to  nod  to,  and  place  the 
most  beautiful  faces  of  the  family  in  the  window  to  cheer  me  as  I 
pass!  Surely  this  is  a  kind-hearted  world !  w 

Phillips  Brooks,  Thoreau,  Garrison,  Emerson,  Beecher,  Agassiz,  were 
rich  without  money.  They  saw  the  splendor  in  the  flower,  the  glory 
in  the  grass,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything.  They  knew  that  the  man  who  owns  the  landscape 
is  seldom  the  one  who  pays  the  taxes  on  the  estate.  They  drew  in 
power  and  wealth  at  first  hand,  from  the  meadows,  fields,  and  flowers, 
birds,  brooks,  mountains,  and  forests,  as  the  bee  draws  honey  from  the 
flowers.  Every  natural  object  seemed  to  bring  them  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  great  Author  of  the  beautiful. 

Maria  Mitchell,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lucre- 
tia  Mott,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Lucy  Stone,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Clara  Barton, —  the  host  of  noble  women  who  have  en¬ 
riched  humanity  by  their  lives  and  work, — owned  little  money,  or 
houses,  or  lands.  Would  such  possessions  have  enabled  them  to  be¬ 
queath  a  richer  legacy  to  the  world  ? 

It  is  an  honorable  ambition  to  seek  to  better  one’s  fortunes.  We 
may  become  millionaires  and  lead  an  ideal  life;  but,  so  far,  modern 
life  has  produced  few  such  millionaires  of  helpfulness  and  inspiration 
as  George  W.  Childs,  Peter  Cooper,  or  George  Peabody. 

Xenophon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  makes  frequent  mention  of  his  hero’s  phi¬ 
lanthropy  or  good-nature,  which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the  world 
with  him, —  and  gives  many  remarkable  instances  of  it  in  his  child- 
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hood,  as  well  as  in  the  several  parts  of  his  life.  Nay,  he  describes 
him  as  being  pleased,  on  his  deathbed,  that,  while  his  soul  would  re¬ 
turn  to  him  who  made  it,  his  body  would  incorporate  with  the  great 
mother  of  all  things,  and,  by  that  means,  become  beneficial  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  For  this  reason,  he  gives  his  sons  a  positive  order  not  to  en¬ 
shrine  it  in  gold  or  silver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as  soon  as  life 
should  depart. 

We  must  look  at  life  from  a  long  range,  if  we  are  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it  as  a  whole.  It  will  not  do  to  ask  the  question,  every  morning, 
(<  How  can  I  accomplish  most  in  my  business  to-day?  ®  or,  (<  How  can  I 
scrape  together  the  most  dollars  ?  B  The  great  question  to  ask  is,  (<  How 
can  I  get  the  most  possible  out  of  this  day,  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  my  best  welfare  throughout  life  here  and  hereafter  ?  ® 

The  problem  of  making  the  most  of  life  is  not,  after  all,  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  To  gather,  each  day,  all  of  education,  of  culture,  of  love,  of 
beauty,  of  nobleness,  from  every  soui'ce  within  our  reach,  (<  to  put  the  most 
into  life  of  generous  and  outgoing  sympathies  and  interest  w  that  our 
duties  will  permit,  to  put  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  each  day  of  life,  is  not 
a  task  beyond  the  strength  of  the  feeblest  or  the  humblest  of  God’s 
children. 

<(  What  hast  thou  wrought  for  right  and  truth, 

For  God  and  man, 

From  the  golden  hours  of  bright-eyed  youth 
To  Life’s  mid  span?w 

queries  our  beautiful- souled  Quaker  poet. 

The  man  or  woman  who  would  answer  that  query  aright  must  begin, 
in  bright-eyed  youth, w  the  making  of  that  finished  life  which  has  been 
described  as  <(  a  life  that  has  made  the  best  of  all  the  materials  granted 
to  it,  and  through  which,  be  its  pattern  clear  or  clouded,  can  be  traced 
plainly  the  hand  of  the  Great  Designer.  ® 

There  is  no  action  so  slight,  nor  so  mean,  but  it  may  be  done  to  a  great 
purpose,  and  ennobled  therefore;  nor  is  any  purpose  so  great  but  that  slight  actions 
may  help  it,  and  be  so  done  as  to  help  it  much.  — Ruskin. 

No  Life 

Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose,  or  strong  in  its  strife, 

And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 

—  Owen  Meredith. 
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There  is  no  education  like  adversity. —  Disraeli. 

For  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  adversity. 

—  Sirach. 

Though  losses  and  crosses  be  lessons  right  severe, 

There’s  wit  there  ye’ll  get  there,  ye’ll  find  no  other  where. 

—  Burns. 

Necessity,  my  friend,  is  the  mother  of  courage,  as  of  invention. 

—  Walter  Scott.  . 

Possession  pampers  the  mind ;  privation  trains  and  strengthens  it. 

—  Hazlitt. 

Manhood  begins  when  we  have,  in  a  way,  made  truce  with  necessity ;  begins, 
at  all  events,  when  we  have  surrendered  to  necessity,  as  the  most  part  only  do ;  but 
begins  joyfully  and  hopefully  only  when  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  necessity, 
and  thus,  in  reality,  triumphed  over  it,  and  felt  that  in  necessity  we  are  free. 

—  Carlyle. 

Poverty  sits  by  the  cradle  of  all  our  great  men,  and  rocks  them  up  to  man¬ 
hood  ;  and  this  meager  foster-mother  remains  their  faithful  companion  throughout 
life.  — Heine. 

Spirit  of  Nature  !  all-sufficing  Power ! 

Necessity,  thou  mother  of  the  world ! 

—  Shelley. 

As  SURE  as  ever  God  puts  His  children  in  the  furnace,  He  will  be  in  the 
furnace  with  them.  — Spurgeon. 

My  steps  have  pressed  the  flowers 

That  to  the  Muses’s  bowers 

The  eternal  dews  of  Helicon  have  given  ; 

And  trod  the  mountain-height 
Where  Science,  young  and  bright, 

Scans  with  poetic  gaze  the  midnight-heaven  : 

Yet  have  I  found  no  power  to  vie 
With  thine,  severe  necessity. 

—  Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

Marching  through  a  wintry  mist  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  at  the 
head  of  the  rear  guard  of  but  five  thousand  men,  Ney  once  found 
himself  directly  in  front  of  a  powerful  Russian  battery.  A  hos¬ 
tile  officer  was  sent  to  demand  his  sword,  but  with  an  apology  for  such 
a  summons,  so  conscious  were  the  Russians  of  his  wonderful  valor. 

<(  Field-marshal  Kutusoff, *  said  the  officer,  “would  not  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  so  cruel  a  proposal  to  so  great  a  general,  to  a  warrior 
so  renowned,  if  there  remained  a  single  chance  of  safety  for  him.  But 
there  are  eighty  thousand  Russians  surrounding  Marshal  Ney.  If  the 
marshal  doubts  this,  General  Kutusoff  will  permit  him  to  send  a  man 
to  pass  through  his  ranks  and  count  his  forces. w 
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(<  A  marshal  of  France  never  surrenders,”  was  Ney’s  only  reply. 
But,  even  as  he  spoke,  whether  from  mistake  or  treachery,  forty  cannon 
heavily  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  discharged  point- 
blank  at  the  French  soldiers  standing  but  a  few  feet 
away.  Battery  after  battery  followed,  until  all  the 
hills  around  seemed  ablaze.  Yet  not  for  a  moment 
did  Ney  hesitate.  At  the  head  of  a  column  he  charged 
and  fought  until  night  fell.  Then,  unable  to  break 
through  the  serried  ranks  that  blocked  the  path  to 
the  main  army,  he  led  his  astonished  men  through 
the  pitiless  cold  and  the  crunching  snow  of  that  mer¬ 
ciless  Russian  winter,  back  on  the  road  toward  Mos¬ 
cow.  Coming  to  a  small  river,  he  coolly  broke  the 
ice  to  see  which  way  the  current  moved.  (<  This 
stream,”  said  he,  (<  flows  into  the  Dnieper;  it  shall 
be  our  guide!”  They  followed  it  to  the  junction 
with  the  main  stream;  and  there  Ney  wrapped  his 
cloak  around  his  exhausted  body,  and  slept  upon  the  snow 
while  his  men  crossed  single  file  on  .the  thin  ice.  Two  days  later, 
with  but  fifteen  hundred  men  left,  and  guided  by  the  sound  of  cannon 
discharged  as  a  signal,  he  found  and  rejoined  the  army. 

With  the  forward  path  blocked  by  an  enemy  outnumbering  the  rear 
guard  sixteen  to  one,  with  only  muskets  to  oppose  to  bristling  cannon, 
well  posted,  and  with  a  biting  Russian  night  settling  slowly  down,  most 
generals  would  have  seen  no  chance  except  to  surrender  and  share  the 
warmth  of  the  Cossack  camp-fires;  but,  where  Ney  saw  no  chance,  he 
hunted  for  one  along  the  corpse-strewn  backward  trail  toward  Moscow 
—  a  journey  at  which  friend  and  foe  alike  shuddered.  But  that  road 
was  open,  for  no  one  had  dreamed  of  any  necessity  for  closing  it,  and 
the  man  of  iron  found  the  chance  he  sought.  Such  men  usually  do. 

Plutarch  said,  long  ago,  that  <(  some  of  the  generals  who  have  been 
the  greatest  warriors  and  have  exercised  their  capacity  for  stratagem  in 
the  most  successful  manner  have  had  but  one  eye.”  So  some  of  the 
most  successful  people,  in  all  ages  of  the  world’s  history,  have  been 
handicapped  in  life  by  physical  disabilities  or  impediments  which,  to 
the  ordinary  mind,  would  seem  to  shut  them  out  altogether  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  throbbing  human  activities  around  them. 

On  the  contrary,  those  very  things  which  might  have  excused  them 
from  exertion  of  any  kind  appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of  spurring  them 
to  superhuman  effort.  Cut  off  by  what  seemed  cruel  misfortune,  or  the 
blind  spite  of  Fate,  from  most,  or,  in  some  instances,  all  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  opportunities  of  the  average  man  and  woman,  those  heroic 
souls  have  fought  their  way,  inch  by  inch,  to  eminences  from  which  they 
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will  shine  as  beacon  lights  for  the  encouragement  and  inspiration  of  gen¬ 
erations  yet  unborn. 

Compared  with  their  fortitude  and  persistence,  in  spite  of  well-nigh 
hopeless  limitations,  how  pitiably  weak  and  spiritless  are  the  excuses  of 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  blessed  with  all  their 
senses  and  abounding  health  ! 

Given  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  to  start  with,  under  ordinary 
conditions  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  young  man  or  woman  of 
average  intelligence  from  growing  to  the  fullest  limit  of  his  or  her  possi¬ 
bilities. 

In  a  country  where  schools  and  the  best  literature  are  accessible  to 
the  poorest  and  humblest  boy  and  girl  as  well  as  the  richest,  the  excuses 
offered  by  so  many,  that  they  have  no  chance,  that  life  is  so  hard  for 
them,  that  they  have  no  opportunity  to  grow,  no  advantages  of  wealth 
or  environment  to  enable  them  to  develop  the  talents  they  possess,  to 
become  broad-minded,  cultured  men  and  women,  serve  only  to  expose 
their  weakness  or  indolence. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  renowned  abbot  who  uttered  (<  words  which, 
in  great  emergencies,  were  the  pivots  of  history, ®  was  so  frail,  physi¬ 
cally,  that  his  voice  was  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  disembodied  spirit. 
Often,  for  days  at  a  time,  he  was  unable  to  take  food.  Yet  this  man, 
whom  any  unusual  exertion  seemed  to  bring  to  almost  the  point  of 
death,  became  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  giant  who,  as  Dr.  Mathews 
says,  (<  ruled  Europe  from  his  cell.® 

What  chance  had  Galileo  to  win  renown  in  physics  or  astronomy, 
when  his  parents  compelled  him  to  go  to  a  medical  school  ?  Yet,  while 
Venice  slept,  he  stood  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus,  through  a 
telescope  made  with  his  own  hands,  because  he  was  too  poor  to  buy 
one.  When  compelled  on  bended  knee  to  renounce  publicly  his  heretical 
doctrine  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun,  all  the  terrors  of  the  in¬ 
quisition  could  not  keep  this  feeble  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
from  muttering  to  himself,  w  Yet  it  does  move.®  When  thrown  into 
prison,  so  great  was  his  eagerness  for  scientific  research  that  he  proved 
by  a  straw  in  his  cell  that  a  hollow  tube  is  relatively  much  stronger 
than  a  solid  rod  of  the  same  size.  Even  when  totally  blind,  he  kept 
constantly  at  work. 

Was  the  man  who  gave  to  England  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
corner  stone  of  her  liberties,  a  physical  giant  ?  On  the  contrary,  An¬ 
thony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  famous  politician, 
was  born  a  cripple,  and  through  all  the  years  of  his  busy  life  could 
not  move  without  a  crutch.  Nor  was  this  his  only  disability.  He  was 
a  constant  sufferer  from  epileptic  fits,  and  was  never  free  from  pain. 
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Unlike  his  noble  descendant,  the  great  philanthropist,  whose  name  is 
a  household  word  in  the  homes  of  the  English  poor  and  working  classes, — ■ 
indeed,  all  over  the  civilized  world, —  the  framer  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  has  not  left  a  blameless  record.  But  the  man  who  secured  the 
passage  of  this  act,  which  Blackstone  described  as  (<  another  Magna 
Charta  of  this  kingdom  ”  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  lovers  of  justice  and  liberty,  the  world  over.  Is  not  the 
ceaseless  mental  activity  of  so  grievous  a  sufferer  also  a  precious  her¬ 
itage  of  incentive  to  all  who  would  exploit  the  almost  boundless  resources 
of  the  human  soul  ? 

An  invalid -warrior  would  seem  a  misnomer  in  terms,  and  an  im¬ 
possibility  in  fact;  but  it  is  even  true  that  men  with  defective  or  weak 
bodies  have  fought  great  battles.  “Agesilaus,  the  Spartan,”  says  Plu¬ 
tarch,  <(  was  lame  in  one  leg;  but  this  defect,  during  his  youth,  was 
covered  by  the  agreeableness  of  the  rest  of  his  person,  and  by  the 
easy  and  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  bore  it;  and  as  he  was  the  first 
to  rally  himself  upon  it,  he  made  it  less  regarded.  Nay,  it  rendered 
his  spirit  of  enterprise  the  more  remarkable;  for  he  never  made  his 
weakness  an  excuse  for  declining  any  undertaking,  however  laborious. 
He  was  a  little  man,  perpetually  vivacious  and  cheerful.” 

Caesar  made  his  soldiers  invincible,  Plutarch  tells  us,  because  he  al¬ 
ways  took  his  share  of  danger,  and  never  desired  any  exemption  from 
labor  or  fatigue.  Yet  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  specimen  of  robust¬ 
ness. 

His  soldiers,”  says  Plutarch,  “were  not  astonished  at  his  exposing 
his  person  to  danger,  but  they  were  astonished  at  his  patience  under  toil, 
so  far  in  all  appearance  above  his  bodily  powers;  for  he  was  of  slender 
make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  subject  to  violent  headaches 
and  epileptic  fits.  He  had  the  first  attack  of  the  falling  disease  at  Cor¬ 
dova.  He  did  not,  however,  make  these  disorders,  a  pretense  for  indulg¬ 
ing  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought  in  war  a  remedy  for  these  dis¬ 
orders.”  That  he  did  not  give  way  to  his  want  of  health  is  seen  from  an 
anecdote  that  one  day  a  violent  storm  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor 
man’s  hut,  where  there  was  only  one  room,  scarcely  big  enough  for  a 
man  to  sleep  in.  Turning  to  his  friends  he  said,  “  Honors  for  the  great, 
and  necessities  for  the  infirm,”  and  immediately  gave  up  the  room  to 
Oppius,  while  he  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  company  slept  under  a  shed 
at  the  door.  Yet  this  epileptic  was  Cassar,  (<  the  foremost  man  of  the 
world.  ” 

Macaulay  says  that,  in  an  age  of  brute  force,  “  bodily  vigor  is  the 
most  indispensable  quality  in  a  warrior.  ”  Against  that  he  puts  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  picture  of  William  of  Orange  and  Luxembourg.  <(  Two  poor, 
sickly  beings,  who,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been  regarded 
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as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  its  combats,  were  the  souls  of  the  two 
great  armies.  In  some  heathen  countries,  they  would  have  been  exposed 
while  infants.  In  Christendom,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  they  would 
have  been  sent  to  some  quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time 
when  men  had  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior 
in  value  to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that,  among  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  who  were  marshaled  round  near 
Neerwinden,  under  all  the  standards  of  western  Europe,  the  feeblest  in 
body  were  the  hunchback  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onset  of 
France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Luxembourg  had  it  said  of  him  that,  (<  if  he  owed  much  to  the  bounty 
of  nature  and  fortune,  he  had  suffered  still  more  from  their  spite.  His 
features  were  frightfully  harsh;  his  stature  was  diminutive;  a  huge  and 
pointed  hump  rose  on  his  back.  His  constitrition  was  sickly. 8  Yet  he 
could  joke  about  his  hump.  William  spoke  of  him  once  as  (<  that  hunch¬ 
back.  8 

(<  How  does  he  know  I  am  a  hunchback  ?  8  retorted  Luxembourg, 
when  he  heard  of  it;  (<he  never  saw  my  back!  8 

As  to  William  of  Orange,  <(  his  lungs  were  weak.  His  constitutional 
asthma  made  rapid  progress.  His  physician,  even  in  1689,  pronounced 
it  impossible  that  he  should  live  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  face  was 
so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be  recognized.  Those  who  had  to  trans¬ 
act  business  with  him  were  shocked  to  hear  him  gasping  for  breath,  and 
coughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 8  Yet  this  indomitable  man 
sat  his  horse  at  the  Boyne  for  nineteen  hours,  and  was  wounded.  It 
was  here,  on  July  12,  1690,  that  he  won  that  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
after  which  James  II.  gave  up  the  struggle  and  fled  to  France. 

Philosopher  of  the  pessimistic  though  he  was,  Schopenhauer  uttered 
a  truth  when  he  said  that  <(  pain,  suffering,  and  failure,  are  as  needful  to 
man  as  is  ballast  to  a  ship,  without  which  it  does  not  draw  water  enough, 
becomes  a  plaything  for  the  winds  and  waves,  and  travels  no  certain 
course.  8 

(<  Poverty, 8  says  Ouida,  <(is  very  terrible,  and  sometimes  kills  the 
very  soul  within  us,  but  it  is  the  north  wind  that  lashes  men  into  Vi¬ 
kings;  it  is  the  soft,  luscious,  south  wind  which  lulls  them  to  lotus 
dreams. 8 

Under  the  spur  of  want,  and  tortured  all  his  life  with  a  loathsome 
scrofula  which  weakened  his  constitution  and  greatly  impaired  his  eye¬ 
sight,  Samuel  Johnson,  the  son  of  a  poor  Lichfield  bookseller,  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a 
man  <(  great  in  all  the  branches  of  literature  to  which  he  devoted  his  at¬ 
tention.8 
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An  ungainly  presence  and  a  naturally  indolent  disposition,  both,  no 
doubt,  largely  owing  to  his  infirmities,  added  not  a  little  to  the  fearful 
odds  against  which  this  man,  to  whom  nature  seemed  but  a  cruel  step¬ 
mother,  had  to  struggle.  Yet  such  vast  stores  of  knowledge  had  he 
acquired  as  a  youth  that,  when  he  was  given  the  entrance  examinations 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1728,  he  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
examining  professors  to  be  <(  the  best  prepared  among  all  those  who  had 
entered  since  his  remembrance.” 

His  <(  English  Dictionary,  ”  upon  which,  as  a  critic  says,  (<he  bestowed 
vast  labor  for  several  years, ”  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  work  of 
the  kind  ever  produced  by  a  single  person.  Of  his  poems,  <(  London  ” 
and  (<  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, ”  Walter  Scott  said:  <(  I  have  had 
more  pleasure  in  reading  them  than  any  other  poetical  composition  that 
I  can  mention. ”  Of  the  latter  production,  Byron  remarked:  <( ’Tis  a 
grand  poem,  with  all  the  examples  and  the  mode  of  giving  them  sub¬ 
lime.  * 

Johnson,  amid  all  his  trials  and  sufferings,  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
hardships  of  others.  Even  with  his  limited  means,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  tells 
us,  (<  he  nursed  whole  nests  of  people  in  his  house,  where  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful,  found  a  sure  retreat.  He  loved  the 
poor,”  she  exclaims,  (<  as  I  never  saw  anybody  else  love  them.” 

It  has  been  well  said  that  from  the  same  materials  one  man  builds 
palaces,  another  hovels;  one  warehouses,  another  villas.  Bricks  and 
mortar  are  mortar  and  bricks  until  the  architect  makes  them  something 
else.  The  block  of  granite  which  was  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
weak  becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  the  pathway  of  the  resolute.  The 
difficulties  which  dishearten  one  man  only  stiffen  the  sinews  of  an¬ 
other,  who  looks  on  them  as  a  sort  of  mental  spring-board  by  which 
to  vault  across  the  gulf  of  failure  on  to  the  sure,  solid  ground  of  full 
success. 

w  Observe  yon  tree  in  your  neighbor’s  garden,”  says  Zanoni  to  Viola, 
in  Bulwer’s  novel.  (<  Look  how  it  grows  up,  crooked  and  distorted. 
Some  wind  scattered  the  germ,  from  which  it  sprung,  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock.  Choked  up  and  walled  round  by  crags  and  buildings,  by  nature 
and  man,  its  life  has  been  one  struggle  for  the  light.  You  see  how  it 
has  writhed  and  twisted, — how,  meeting  the  barrier  in  one  spot,  it  has 
labored  and  worked,  stem  and  branch,  toward  the  clear  skies  at  last. 
What  has  preserved  it  through  each  disfavor  of  birth  and  circumstances  ? 
—  why  are  its  leaves  as  green  and  fair  as  those  of  the  vine  behind  you, 
which  with  all  its  arms  can  embrace  the  open  sunshine  ?  My  child,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  instinct  that  impelled  the  struggle, —  because  the  labor 
for  the  light  won  to  the  light  at  length.  So,  with  a  gallant  heart, 
through  every  adverse  accident  of  sorrow,  and  of  fate,  to  turn  to  the  sun, 
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to  strive  for  the  heaven;  this  it  is  that  gives  knowledge  to  the  strong 
and  happiness  to  the  weak.  ” 

Those  who  complain  that  they  have  (<no  chance  ”  should  study  those 
grand  lives  whose  very  grandeur  is  a  result  of  the  superhuman  efforts 
they  were  obliged  to  put  forth  in  order  to  conquer  the  seemingly  uncon¬ 
querable  difficulties  over  which  they  had  to  climb  to  the  hill  of  victory. 

The  Indians  have  a  half  belief  that  when  one  slays  an  enemy  the 
strength  of  the  slain  enters  the  slayer.  Certain  it  is  that  a  man  who 
slays  a  seeming  impossibility  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
overcome.  The  great  men  in  every  calling  prove  this  statement  true. 

Milton  wrote  his  best  works  when  he  was  blind,  poor,  and  sick.  (<  Who 
best  can  suffer, ”  he  said,  (<  best  can  do. ” 

Bunyan  said,  if  it  were  lawful,  he  could  even  pray  for  greater  trouble 
for  the  greater  comfort’s  sake.  Homer  wrote  the  (<  Odyssey”  after  he 
was  old  and  blind. 

Helmholtz  dated  his  start  in  science  to  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
While  recovering,  he  purchased  a  microscope,  and,  being  a  pupil,  was 
nursed  in  the  hospital  without  expense.  This  proved  to  be  the  great  op¬ 
portunity  of  his  life. 

Alexander  Pope  was  so  diligent  a  student  that  his  tutor  feared  he 
would  injure  his  health.  (<  I  have  a  weight  to  carry  different  from  other 
men,”  said  the  boy,  indicating  his  deformed  back,  <(  and  I  must  stiffen 
my  muscles  for  it.  ” 

(<  A  celebrated  philosopher  used  to  observe,”  declares  the  author  of 
<(  The  Way  to  Win,”  “that  (the  favors  of  fortune  are  like  steep  rocks; 
only  eagles  and  creeping  things  mount  to  the  summit. >  The  first,  with 
daring  pinions,  mount  to  the  heights  with  a  few  vigorous  wing-strokes, 
but  they  only  reach  it,  after  all;  and  the  slow,  creeping  things  do  as 
much;  and,  although  their  way  is  infinitely  more  tiresome,  yet  the  same 
goal  is  gained  at  last.  ” 

The  <(  doldrums,”  the  region  of  the  dead  calms  near  the  equator,  is  the 
hatefulest  part  of  the  ocean  to  the  enterprising  mariner.  More  than  the 
Arctic  ice-floes  or  the  monsoon’s  blast,  he  detests  the  place  where  no 
winds  blow,  where  vessels  must  stand  still  for  weeks, — 

(<  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship, 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.” 

Christian,  in  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  comes  to  the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  over 
which  the  path  goes.  He  does  not  flinch,  but  drinks  from  the  spring 
and  sings  as  he  climbs:  — 

<(  The  hill,  though  high,  I  covet  to  ascend, 

The  difficulty  will  not  me  offend; 
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For  I  perceive  the  way  of  life  lies  here ; 

Come,  pluck  up  heart,  let’s  neither  faint  nor  fear; 
Better,  though  difficult,  the  right  way  to  go 
Than  wrong,  though  easy,  where  the  end  is  woe.” 


<(  Now,  before  he  had  gone  far,  he  entered  into  a  very  narrow  pas¬ 
sage,  and  spied  two  lions  in  the  way.  Then  he  was  afraid,  and  wished 

to  go  back;  for  he  thought  nothing  but  death  was 
before  him.  But  the  porter  of  the  House  Beautiful 
cried  out,  ( Is  thy  strength  so  small  ?  Fear  not  the 
lions,  for  they  are  chained.  >  ® 

He  passed  the  lions,  and  entered  the  House 
Beautiful. 

(<  Success  grows  out  of  struggles  to  overcome 
difficulties,®  says  Smiles.  <(  If  there  were  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  there  would  be  no  success.  In  this  neces¬ 
sity  for  exertion  we  find  the  chief  source  of  human 
advancement, —  the  advancement  of  individuals 
as  of  nations.  It  has  led  to  most  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  age.® 
Take  two  acorns  from  the  same  tree,  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible ;  plant  one  on  a  hill  by  itself, 
and  the  other  in  the  dense  forest,  and  watch  them 
grow.  The  oak  standing  alone  is  exposed  to  every 
storm.  Its  roots  reach  out  in  every  direction,  clutching  the 
rocks  and  piercing  deep  into  the  earth.  Every  rootlet  lends  itself  to 
steady  the  growing  giant,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  fierce  conflict  with  the 
elements.  Sometimes  its  upward  growth  seems  checked  for  years,  but 
all  the  while  it  has  been  expending  its  energy  in  pushing  a  root  across  a 
large  rock  to  gain  a  firmer  anchorage.  Then  it  shoots  proudly  aloft 
again,  prepared  to  defy  the  hurricane.  The  gales  which  sport  so  rudely 
with  its  wide  branches  find  more  than  their  match,  and  serve  only  still 
further  to  toughen  every  fiber  from  pith  to  bark. 

The  acorn  planted  in  the  deep  forest  shoots  up  a  weak,  slender 
sapling.  Shielded  by  its  neighbors,  it  feels  no  need  to  spread  its  roots 
far  and  wide  for  support. 

“Young  men  need  to  be  taught  not  to  expect  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  easy  way  to  the  objects  of  their  endeavor  or  ambition,®  says  Dr. 
Peabody.  (<  Seldom  does  one  reach  a  position  with  which  he  has  rea¬ 
son  to  be  satisfied,  without  encountering  difficulties  and  what  might 
seem  to  be  discouragements.  But  if  they  are  properly  met,  they  are 
not  what  they  seem,  and  may  prove  to  be  helps,  not  hindrances.® 

It  is  rough  seas  and  fierce  storms  that  make  sailors.  Men  and  women 
who  sail  smoothly  along  the  sea  of  life,  seldom  develop  their  possibili- 
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ties.  Instead  of  grumbling  that  you  have  «  no  chance, »  rejoice  rather 
that  a  loving,  guiding  Power  has  ordered  your  life,  so  that  all  of  your 
dormant  possibilities  shall  be  called  into  being. 

(<  The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us,”  says  Addison, 
(<  that  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert  their  hidden  strength,  and  throw 
out  into  practice  virtues  that  shun  the  day,  and  that  lie  concealed  in  the 
smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life.  ” 

The  hothouse  plant  may. tempt  a  pampered  appetite  or  shed  a  languid 
odor,  but  the  working  world  gets  its  food  from  fields  of  grain  and  from 
orchards  waving  in  the  sun  and  free  air,  from  cattle  that  wrestle  on  the 
plains,  from  fishes  that  struggle  with  the  currents  of  a  river  or  an  ocean; 
its  choicest  perfumes  from  flowers  that  bloom  unheeded;  and  in  wind- 
tossed  forests  it  finds  its  timber  for  temples  and  for  ships. 

(<  I  do  not  see,”  says  Emerson,  <(  how  any  man  can  afford,  for  the 
sake  of  his  nerves  and  his  nap,  to  spare  any  action  in  which  he  can  par¬ 
take.  It  is  pearls  and  rubies  to  his  discourse.  Drudgery,  calamity,  ex¬ 
asperation,  want,  are  instructors  in  eloquence  and  wisdom.  The  true 
scholar  grudges  every  opportunity  of  action  passed  by  as  a  loss  of 
power.” 

Kossuth  called  himself  (<  a  tempest-tossed  soul,  whose  eyes  have 
been  sharpened  by  affliction.” 

(<  If  I  had  not  been  so  great  an  invalid,  I  should  not  have  done  nearly 
so  much,”  said  Darwin,  the  author  of  <(  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means 
of  Natural  Selection,”  perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Owing  to  continual  ill  health,  the  famous  naturalist  was  unable 
to  work  long  at  any  time.  <(  No  one  except  my  mother,”  writes  his  son, 
<(  knows  the  full  amount  of  suffering  he  endured,  or  the  full  amount  of 
his  wonderful  patience.  For  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  she  never 
left  him  for  a  night  ;  and  her  days  were  so  planned  that  all  his  resting 
hours  might  be  shared  with  her.  She  shielded  him  from  every  possible 
annoyance,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  save  him  trouble,  or  prevent 
him  becoming  overtired,  or  that  might  alleviate  any  of  the  discomforts 
of  his  ill  health.  I  hesitate  to  speak  thus  freely  of  a  thing  so  sacred  as 
the  lifelong  devotion  which  prompted  all  this  constant  and  tender  care. 
But  it  is  a  principal  feature  of  his  life  that,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he 
never  knew  one  day  of  the  health  of  ordinary  men,  and  that  thus  his  life 
was  one  long  struggle  against  the  weariness  and  strain  of  sickness.” 

Yet  what  a  mine  of  scientific  wealth  this  man  opened  up  to  his  own 
and  all  future  ages!  Think  of  the  research,  the  infinite  labor  involved 
in  the  writing  of  even  lesser  works  than  <(  The  Origin  of  Species”;  for 
instance,  <(  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,” 
(<  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,”  “The 
Descent  of  Man,”  or  any  other  of  his  monumental  volumes.  He  was  a 
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member  of  more  than  seventy  learned  societies  in  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  including  America,  Austria,  India,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland. 

God  knows  where  the  richest  melodies  of  our  lives  are,  and  what  drill 
and  what  discipline  are  necessary  to  bring  them  out.  The  frost,  the 
snows,  the  tempests,  the  lightnings,  are  the  rough  teachers  that  bring 
the  tiny  acorn  to  the  sturdy  oak.  Fierce  winters  are  as  necessary  to  it 
as  long  summers.  It  is  its  half-century’s  struggle  with  the  elements  for 
existence,  wrestling  with  the  storm,  fighting  for  its  life  from  the  moment 
that  it  leaves  the  acorn  until  it  goes  into  the  ship,  that  gives  it  value. 
Without  this  struggle  it  would  have  been  nerveless  and  lacking  in  char¬ 
acter  and  stamina;  its  grain  would  never  have  been  susceptible  of  high 
polish.  The  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  strongest  woods  are  found 
not  in  tropical  countries,  but  in  the  severe  climates,  where  they  have  to 
fight  the  frosts  and  the  winter’s  cold. 

Many  a  man  has  never  found  himself  until  he  has  lost  his  all.  Ad¬ 
versity  stripped  him  only  to  discover  him.  Obstacles,  hardships,  are  the 
chisel  and  the  mallet  which  shape  the  strong  life  into  beauty.  The  rough 
ledge  on  the  hillside  complains  of  the  drill,  of  the  blasting  powder  which 
disturbs  its  peace  of  centuries.  But  look  again:  behold  the  magnificent 
statue,  the  monument,  chiseled  into  grace  and  beauty,  telling  its  grand 
story  of  valor,  in  the  public  square,  for  centuries. 

The  statue  would  have  slept  in  the  marble  forever  but  for  the  blast¬ 
ing,  the  chiseling,  and  the  polishing.  The  angel  of  our  higher  and  nobler 
selves  would  remain  forever  unknown  in  the  rough  quarries  of  our  lives 
but  for  the  blastings  of  affliction,  the  chiseling  of  obstacles,  and  the  sand¬ 
papering  of  a  thousand  annoyances. 

Who  has  not  observed  the  patience,  the  sweet  loveliness  produced  in 
some  rough  life  by  a  reversal  of  fortune  or  by  some  terrible  affliction. 

“The  witty  and  tender  Hood,”  as  Landor  called  him,  was  an  invalid. 
“The  brightness  of  his  wit,  the  geniality  of  his  never-flagging  humor,® 
would  seem  to  require  the  buoyancy  which  comes  from  good  health. 
«  He  was  a  tender  plant,  requiring  sunshine  and  freedom  ;  and  his  sensi¬ 
tive,  fragile  constitution  soon  became  affected  by  the  close  atmosphere 
of  the  countinghouse.”  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  some  of  the 
most  humorous  things  ever  printed  should  have  been  produced  by  a  man 
struggling  with  pain  and  sorrow.  “Your  husband, w  wrote  his  phy¬ 
sician  to  his  wife,  before  Hood’s  death,  “is  suffering  from  organic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart,  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  or  spitting  of  blood, 
occurring  very  frequently.  There  is  also  disorder  of  the  liver  and  stom¬ 
ach.  These  diseases  have  been  greatly  aggravated,  of  late  years,  by  the 
necessity  which,  I  understand,  has  existed,  that  he  should  at  all  times 
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continue  his  literary  labors.  You  have  seen  him  break  down  under  the 
struggle,  and  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  repeated  attacks  of 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  attended  by  palpitation  of  the  heart.”  He  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven, —  <(  a  hero,  with  pale  cheek  and  feeble  frame, 
yet  of  vigorous  mind,  high  thoughts,  and  a  brave  heart  withal.” 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  the  sweet  singer,  who  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  <(  one  of  the  most  gifted  female  poets  that  have  ever  lived,” 
made  her  name  famous  from  the  shadows  of  a  sick-room.  The  pain  and 
suffering  which  racked  the  frail  body  of  the  famous  author  of  (<  Aurora 
Leigh  ”  and  the  w  Portuguese  Sonnets  ”  seemed  to  give  added  strength  to 
the  soaring  mind.  Although  she  was  a  daughter  of  wealthy  parents, 
with  all  the  advantages  that  rank  and  wealth  bestow,  who  can  tell 
whether  her  genius  would  have  developed  so  grandly  had  it  not  been 
for  the  accident  which  made  of  the  sweet  young  girl,  a  life-long  invalid. 

When  physicians  told  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  celebrated  actress,  that 
she  had  a  terrible,  incurable  disease,  she  flinched  not  a  particle,  but 
quietly  said:  (<  I  have  learned  to  live  with  my  trouble.” 

Moliere,  when  importuned  to  desist  from  his  work,  magnanimously 
replied:  <(  Then  these  fifty  people  of  my  troupe  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,” — and  he  played  till  he  fell  on  the  stage,  a  mortal  fall, 
even  as  he  was  playing  his  <(  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,”  or  <(  The  Imag¬ 
inary  Invalid.” 

General  Grant  at  Mount  McGregor  furnished  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instances  of  the  success  of  invalids.  With  fatal  and  painful 
disease  drawing  surer,  nearer,  deadlier  lines  about  his  life, 
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he  sat  facing  death,  writing  on  the  tablet  before  him,  that 
he  might  relieve  his  shattered  fortune  and  leave  his  dear 
ones  a  legacy  of  comfort. 

His  fall,  the  cancer  which  made  it  difficult  to  swal¬ 
low,  and  his  business  troubles,  all  were  against 
him;  but  (<  the  dying  man  seemed  to  summon 
back  his  powers;  and  expression,  memory, 
will,  all  revived  and  returned  at  his  com¬ 
mand.”  When  his  biography  u^as  finished, 
he  dropped  his  hand  in  death. 

Who  would  think  it  possible  that  an  in¬ 
valid  should  choose  discovery  —  Arctic  dis¬ 
covery,  above  all  else  —  for  his  lifework  ? 

Yet  this  wras  what  Elisha  Kent  Kane  did. 

He  had  acute  rheumatism  and  cardiac  disease, 

in  his  college  days,  and  wras  told,  (<  You  may  fall  as  suddenly  as  from 
a  musket  shot.”  But  he  entered  on  a  career  of  daring  voyages,  explora¬ 
tions,  and  discoveries.  (<  Small  in  body,  with  frail  health,  he  never  went 
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to  sea  without  suffering  from  seasickness ;  and  he  suffered,  also,  from 
heart  disease  and  chronic  rheumatism,  yet  he  climbed  the  Himalayas, 
ascended  the  Nile  to  a  great  distance,  traversed  Greece  on  foot,  visited 
Dahomey,  descended  the  crater  of  Teal  in  the  Philippines,  fought  like 
a  hero  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  triumphed  over  sufferings  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  under  which  the  strongest  men,  especially  trained  to  endure  such 
hardships,  sickened  and  died.” 

Mrs.  Hemans  uttered  a  great  truth,  which  we  see  emphasized  in 
every  phase  of  human  life,  when  she  sang, — 

((  There  is  a  strength 

Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.  Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found?” 

Have  not  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  in  art,  literature,  music ; 
some  of  the  noblest  inventions  that  have  advanced  the  tide  of  human 
progress  by  centuries,  and  some  of  the  discoveries  that  have  opened  new 
worlds  to  our  wondering  eyes,  and  rehabilitated  old  ones,  been  wrung 
from  agonized  human  hearts  ? 

The  best  tools  receive  their  temper  from  fire,  their  edge  from  grind¬ 
ing;  the  noblest  characters  are  developed  in  a  similar  way.  The  harder 
the  diamond,  the  more  brilliant  the  luster,  and  the  greater  the  friction 
necessary  to  bring  it  out.  Only  its  own  dust  is  hard  enough  to  make 
this  most  precious  stone  reveal  its  full  beauty. 

The  storms  of  adversity,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  excite  the  invention, 
prudence,  skill,  and  fortitude,  of  the  voyager.  The  martyrs  of  ancient 
times,  in  bracing  their  minds  to  outward  calamities,  acquired  a  loftiness 
of  purpose  and  a  moral  heroism  worth  a  lifetime  of  softness  and  secur¬ 
ity.  A  man  upon  whom  continuous  sunshine  falls  is  like  the  earth  in 
August ;  he  becomes  parched  and  dry,  and  hard  and  close-grained.  Men 
have  drawn  from  adversity  the  elements  of  greatness. 

Beethoven  was  almost  totally  deaf  and  burdened  with  sorrow  when  he 
produced  his  grandest  works.  Schiller  wrote  his  best  books  in  great 
bodily  suffering.  He  was  not  free  from  pain  for  fifteen  years. 

John  Calvin,  who  made  a  theology  for  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  was  tortured  with  disease  for  many  years,  and  so  was  Robert 
Hall.  The  great  men  who  have  lifted  the  world  to  a  higher  level  were 
not  developed  in  easy  circumstances,  but  were  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
difficulties  and  pillowed  on  hardships. 

<(  Life,”  says  a  philosopher,  (<  refuses  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  eliminate 
from  it  all  strife  and  conflict  and  pain.  There  are  a  thousand  tasks  that, 
in  larger  interests  than  ours,  must  be  done,  whether  we  want  them  or 
not.  The  world  refuses  to  walk  upon  tiptoe,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
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sleep.  It  gets  up  very  early  and  stays  up  very  late,  and  all  the  while 
there  is  a  conflict  of  myriads  of  hammers  and  saws  and  axes  with  the 
stubborn  material  that  in  no  other  way  can  be  made  to  serve  its  use 
and  do  its  work  for  man.  And  then,  too,  these  hammers  and  axes  are 
not  wielded  without  strain  or  pang,  but  swung  by  the  millions  of  toilers 
who  labor  with  their  cries  and  groans  and  tears.®  Yet  the  joy  of 
achievement,  the  consciousness  of  fulfilling  a  high  purpose,  of  being  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  onward  march  of  the  great  army  of  human¬ 
ity,  no  matter  how  humble  the  post  we  occupy,  compensates  for  the  strife. 

But  it  were  a  gloomy,  pessimistic  philosophy,  indeed,  to  consider  only 
the  travail  of  life.  It  yields  more  than  <(  cries  and  groans  and  tears. ® 
In  spite  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  afflictions  that  might  well  crush  hope, 
ambition,  life  itself,  man  proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul  within  him 
by  rising  superior  to  everything  that  would  hold  it  tied  to  earth.  Where 
sorrow  is  sown,  he  reaps  joy;  out  of  darkness  he  brings  light;  out  of 
discord,  harmony;  out  of  the  mantle  of  despair  he  fashions  a  bright- 
hued  garment  of  hope;  endowed  with  godlike  powers,  he  shows  again 
and  again  the  limitless  possibilities  of  the  soul,  the  innate  grandeur  of 
the  spirit  that  dares  to  say  (<  I  will,®  in  spite  of  all  handicaps. 

The  wonders  accomplished  by  the  blind  alone,  would  fill  volumes. 

Henry  Fawcett,  whose  noble  character  is  unconsciously  revealed  in 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  furnishes  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  indomitable  courage : — 

(<  I  started  life  as  a  boy  with  an  ambition  some  day  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons.  Every  effort,  every  endeavor  which  I  have  ever  put  forth, 
has  had  this  object  in  view.  I  have  constantly  tried,  and  shall,  I  trust, 
still  try,  not  only  honorably  to  gratify  my  desire,  but  also  to  fit  myself  for 
such  an  important  trust. 

<(  And  now  the  realization  of  these  hopes  has  become  something  even 
more  than  the  gratification  of  ambition.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  to  endure  any  amount  of  labor,  to  obtain  this  position,  because 
every  day  I  become  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  powerful  conviction 
that  this  is  the  position  in  which  I  could  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  my  fel¬ 
low-men,  and  that  I  could  in  the  House  of  Commons  exert  an  influence  in 
removing  the  social  evils  of  our  country,  and  especially  the  paramount  one, 
—  the  degradation  of  millions. 

<(  I  have  tried  myself  severely,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  whether  this  de¬ 
sire  has  not  some  worldly  source.  I  could,  therefore,  never  be  happy  un¬ 
less  I  were  to  do  everything  to  secure  and  fit  myself  for  this  position ; 
for  I  should  be  racked  with  remorse  through  life,  if  any  selfishness  checked 
such  efforts.  For  I  must  regard  it  as  a  high  privilege  from  God  if  I  have 
such  aspirations,  and  if  He  has  endowed  me  with  powers  which  will  enable 
me  to  assist  in  such  a  work  of  philanthropy.  This  is  the  career  which, 
perhaps,  the  too  bright  hopes  of  youth  have  induced  me  to  hope  for.” 

8—265 
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Two  years  after  this  letter  was  written,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the 
hopeful,  ambitious  student  was,  by  an  unhappy  accident,  in  one  brief 
moment  made  blind  for  life.  The  career  of  brilliant  promise,  which  was 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity,  appeared  totally 
eclipsed  in  the  very  mornirigtide  of  its  power.  But  was  it  really 
eclipsed  ?  Not  so.  This  brave  soul  might  never  again  see  the  light  of 
day,  but  the  spirit  within  would  not  sit  in  darkness.  With  returning 
consciousness,  and  the  realization  of  the  awful  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
him,  he  resolved,  as  his  biographer,  Leslie  vStephen,  says,  <(  to  stick  to 
his  old  ambition.  Blind,  poor,  unknown,  he  would  force  his  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons.”  Seven  years  later,  after  being  defeated  three 
times,  the  blind  Henry  Fawcett  realized  the  dream  of  the  bright-eyed, 
ambitious  boy.  Two  years  previously,  he  had  been  appointed,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  purely  on  his  merits,  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
leading  universities  of  the  world.  His  ability,  earnestness,  and  untiring 
zeal,  which  were  all  enlisted  in  the  cause  whose  champion,  he  vowed  in 
youthful  ardor,  he  would  be,  soon  made  him  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
prominent  members  of  the  British  parliament ;  and  in  1880  he  received 
the  appointment  of  postmaster-general  under  Gladstone’s  administra¬ 
tion. 

Never,  through  all  the  years  of  his  too  brief  life,  did  he  forget  the 
purpose  for  which  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons.  Amid  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office,  his  labors  as  a  professor  of  political  economy,  the 
writing  of  his  valuable  works,  he  continued,  in  parliament  and  out,  to 
exert  his  influence  in  removing  the  social  evils  of  his  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  paramount  one, — (<  the  mental  degradation  of  millions.” 

Securing  the  blessings  of  education  for  the  poor,  better  conditions  for 
laborers,  parks  and  inclosures  for  city  toilers;  promulgating  the  idea 
that  women  should  have  the  same  opportunity  as  men  to  follow  any  pro¬ 
fession,  trade,  or  employment,  to  which  they  wish  to  devote  themselves; 
advocating  higher  education  for  women,  and  justice  for  all  classes  of 
society,  in  distant  India,  as  well  as  in  his  own  England, —  these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  things  that  will  cause  the  memory  of  this  philanthropic 
statesman  to  be  revered  while  time  endures. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  honors  crowded  upon  this  blind  Atlas;  that 
the  University  of  Oxford  made  him  Doctor  of  Civil  Law;  the  University 
of  Wurzburg,  Doctor  of  Political  Economy;  the  Institute  of  France, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Section  of  Political  Economy;  the  Royal 
Society,  a  Fellow;  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Lord 
Rector  of  that  proud  institution  ? 

Similar  to  Fawcett’s,  in  some  respects,  is  the  case  of  our  own  eminent 
historian,  William  Hickling  Prescott. 
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One  day  in  his  junior  year,  as  he  was  passing  out  of  the  college  dining- 
hall  he  turned  his  head  quickly  to  learn  the  cause  of  a  disturbance 
among  those  he  had  left,  and  was  struck  in  one  eye  by  a  large,  hard 
piece  of  bread,  which  destroyed  the  sight.  On  his  return  to  college, 
after  the  resulting  illness,  he  <(  determined  to  acquire  more  respectable 
rank  in  his  class  than  he  had  earlier  deemed  worth  the  trouble.®  A  year 
and  a  half  later,  the  other  eye  became  inflamed  and  affected  with  rheu¬ 
matism.  For  weeks  at  a  time  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  room  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  see  the  furniture;  and  there  he  walked  hundreds 
of  miles  from  corner  to  corner,  thrusting  out  his  elbows  so  as  to  get 
warning  through  them  of  his  approach  to  the  angles  of  the  wall,  from 
which  he  wore  away  the  plaster  by  the  constant  blows  thus  inflicted  on 
it.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  chosen  profession  of  law.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five ,  he  found  himself  zvith  greatly  impaired  eyesight,  and 
with  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages.  Yet  he  chose,  as 
his  life-work,  history,  which,  more  than  any  other  line  of  literary  work, 
requires  eyesight;  and  a  branch  of  history  which  required  the  constant 
use  of  the  languages  of  southern  Europe.  He  at  once  set  about  the 
training  of  his  memory;  and  persisted  until  he  could  prepare,  work  over, 
revise,  correct,  and  retain  in  his  mind,  the  equivalent  of  sixty  pages  of 
printed  matter,  which  he  would  then  dictate  to  his  amanuensis.  In  the 
face  of  these  difficulties  he  produced  the  (<  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella, w  the  w  Conquest  of  Mexico, ®  and  the  (<  Conquest  of  Peru. ®  Later, 
when  he  could  use  his  remaining  eye  only  one  hour  a  day,  and  that  hour 
divided  into  intervals,  he  prepared  his  <(  History  of  Philip  II.®  As 
President  Walker,  of  Harvard  University,  said: (<  We  lamented  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  his  sight  as  a  great  calamity ;  yet  it  helped,  at  least,  to  induce 
that  earnestness  and  concentration  of  life  and  pursuit  which  have  won 
for  him  world-wide  influence  and  fame.® 

Thomas  Blacklock,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  was  blind  from  the  age  of  three  months. 

Francis  Huber,  the  Swiss  naturalist,  lost  his  sight  at  an  early  age, 
became  an  eminent  entomologist,  and  wrote  on  bees,  ants,  and  other  in¬ 
sects. 

Nicholas  Sanderson,  although  blind  from  the  age  of  three  years,  be¬ 
came  learned  in  two  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  knowledge, — 
astronomy  and  mathematics. 

Herman  Torrentius,  a  blind  Swiss,  born  in  1520,  became  one  of  the 
principals  of  the  University  of  Berne,  and  author  of  a  poetical  dictionary, 
besides  works  on  history  and  botany. 

David  Macbeth,  the  inventor  of  the  string  alphabet  for  the  blind,  was 
born  blind.  He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  a  prodigy  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  an  inventor  of  no  mean  order  of  merit. 
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Vidal,  the  blind  sculptor,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  French  capital. 
He  has  been  blind  since  his  twenty-first  year.  By  slowly  passing  his 
hands  over  an  object,  he  notes  its  external  proportions,  and 
imitates  them  in  clay  in  a  manner  which  strikes  the  be¬ 
holder  dumb  with  surprise. 

Any  reference  to  the  achievements  of  the  blind 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  founder  of  that  ideal 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  sightless, —  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  at  Norwood,  England. 

Although  deprived  of  sight  by  an  accident,  when 
only  four  years  old,  and  afflicted  soon  after  by  family 
misfortunes,  which  made  him  the  son-  of  poor,  instead  of 
wealthy  parents,  the  life  of  this  man  reads  like  a  romance. 
His  own  words  give  us  a  touching  glimpse  of  the  poor, 
sightless  child,  before  he  was  sent  to  the  newly-opened  school 
for  the  blind  at  Nashville. 

w  There  were  times,”  he  says,  <(  when  I  was  very  dull,  especially  during 
the  season  when  all  the  other  children  went  to  school.  Oh,  the  anguish 
of  those  dreary,  lonely,  idle  days !  Long  before  evening  I  would  wander 
off  on  the  road  to  school,  and  sit  listening  to  the  far-off  voices  of  those 
happy  boys  and  girls  coming  back  from  their  lessons.” 

One  illustration  of  the  mettle  of  the  boy  gives  a  clue  to  the  secret  of 
his  success  in  after  years  in  founding  the  institution  which  practically 
gives  eyes  to  the  sightless;  and  which  has  brought,  and  continues  to  bring, 
sunshine  and  joy  into  thousands  of  darkened  lives. 

<(When  he  took  his  first  singing  lesson,”  says  William  T.  Stead, 
in  his  admirable  character  sketch  of  Dr.  Campbell,  (<  he  failed  gro¬ 
tesquely  in  his  attempt  to  sound  the  notes,  and  showed  such  an  absolute 
incapacity  to  hum  a  tune  that  his  teacher  summarily  decided  that  the  boy 
had  no  ear  for  music,  and  that  it  was  as  idle  to  try  to  teach  him  to  sing 
as  to  attempt  to  weave  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow’s  ear.  He  was  relegated 
to  brush  and  basket-making,  and  was  positively  forbidden  to  touch  the 
piano.  Instead  of  discouraging  him,  this  put  him  on  his  mettle.  He 
determined  that,  ear  or  no  ear,  music  he  would  learn.” 

<(  I  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  me,  secretly,  lessons  in  music,”  he 
said,  (<  and  practised  whenever  I  could.  Three  months  later,  the  music 
master,  also  blind,  accidentally  entered  the  room,  and  said,  ( Who  is 
that  playing  the  new  lesson  so  well  ? '  ( I,  sir!>  ( You,  Josie,  you 

cannot  play!  Come  here;  what  have  you  learned?'  ( All  that  you 
have  taught  the  other  boys.'  The  teacher  laughed.  (  Well,  then,  sit 
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down  and  play  the  instruction  book  through  from  beginning  to  end.* 
Fifteen  months  later  I  gained  the  prize  for  pianoforte  playing." 

But  how  did  he  manage  to  gain  the  prize,  and  to  become,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  very  institution  in  which  he  had 
first  been  told  that  he  could  never  learn  music  ? 

<(  It  was  no  holiday  work,"  says  Mr.  Stead.  (<  As  there  were  only 
two  pianos  in  the  place,  he  had  to  get  up  at  four  and  practise  until  seven 
in  order  to  get  his  turn.  In  the  second  winter  the  cold  was  intense. 
The  coal  gave  out,  but  he  kept  up  his  practice.  He  would  play  for  half 
an  hour,  then,  rushing  into  the  playground,  would  run  a  mile  at  top 
speed  by  way  of  thawing  his  freezing  limbs,  and  resume  practice.  By 
this  means,  by  running  ten  miles  a  day,  he  was  able  to  generate  the 
bodily  warmth  needed  to  carry  him  through  five  hours’  practice  at  the 
piano. " 

This  was  only  a  beginning  of  the  hardships  he  endured,  and  of  the 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties  he  conquered  in  educating  himself  and 
preparing  for  his  great  work.  How  he  entered  Harvard  University, 
and  later  returned  to  Tennessee,  only  to  be  persecuted  and  threatened 
with  death  for  his  anti-slavery  views;  the  story  of  his  love  and  marriage; 
how  he  reformed  the  method  of  teaching  music  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  Boston ;  how  he  visited  all  the  blind  institutions  in  Europe  in  order 
that  he  might  cull  the  best  from  each,  and  apply  his  knowledge  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  afflicted  brothers  and  sisters;  and 
how  all  his  wanderings  and  trials  and  sufferings  culminated  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  what  may  be  truthfully  called  a  palace  of  delights  for  the  blind, — 
all  this  would  fill  a  large  volume. 

Not  merely  one,  but  many  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  almost 
marvelous  achievements  of  men,  women,  and  even  children  in  this  coun¬ 
try  alone,  whose  afflictions  would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  engaging  in  any  active  work. 

These  heroic  sufferers — some  blind,  some  crippled,  some  armless, 
others  legless,  others,  again,  paralyzed,  not  having  the  use  of  either 
hands  or  feet  —  have,  with  patience  and  fortitude  equal  to  that  of  the 
martyrs  of  old,  trained  themselves  to  do  their  life-work.  Like  a  mount¬ 
ain  torrent,  which  gains  force  and  momentum  from  the  effort  demanded 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  its  path,  their  struggles  seem  to  develop 
new  powers,  new  senses,  as  it  were,  unknown  to  the  physically  per¬ 
fect. 

<(  My  body  must  walk  the  earth,"  said  an  ancient  poet,  (<  but  I  can  put 
wings  on  my  soul,  and  plumes  to  my  hardest  thought." 

So  it  is  that  we  find  a  paralyzed  invalid  like  Fannie  Tunison,  whose 
head  alone  is  free,  making  pretty  crayon  sketches  with  a  pencil  held  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth,  and  doing  fine  sewing  and  delicate  embroidery  by  means 
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of  her  tongue.  “Impossible!”  you  exclaim.  No,  not  so;  this  is  the 
method:  — 

Upon  a  shelf  or  wooden  table  fastened  to  her  chair,  she  receives  a 
canvas  or  linen  tidy.  Sometimes  it  is  stamped,  but,  if  not,  she  her¬ 
self  will  stitch  the  design  which  she  wants  for  it.  In  commencing  this 
work,  Miss  Tunison  threads  her  needle,  taking  it  up  with  her  tongue 
and  fastening  it  upright  in  the  cloth.  The  thread  is  taken  up  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  end  deftly  inserted  in  the  eye  of  the  needle,  which, 
at  the  time,  is  not  visible  to  her  eye,  owing  to  the  position  of  her  face. 
Then,  with  a  pair  of  silver  scissors  manipulated  in  the  same  way,  she 
cuts  off  the  thread  to  the  required  length.  When  she  wishes  to  tie  a 
knot  in  the  thread  or  silk,  the  ends  are  taken  into  her  mouth  for  an  inch 
or  more,  her  lips  are  closed,  and,  with  a  few  extraordinary  tongue- 
touches,  a  perfect  knot  is  tied.  In  embroidery  and  doily-making  she 
makes  use  of  a  small  block  of  wood  as  a  sort  of  mouthpiece,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  cloth  or  ribbon  has  to  be  stretched  for  her  in  such 
a  position  as  will  enable  her  to  ply  her  needle.  Among  her  fancy  work 
are  stamp-holders,  crayon  blotters,  ribbon  bookmarks,  and  booklets. 
She  has  also  several  crazy-quilts  which  she  has  pieced  after  her  own 
patterns,  the  blocks  being  about  ten  inches  square.  Another  favorite 
diversion  is  playing  on  the  metallophone.  The  instrument  is  placed  on 
her  table,  and,  taking  the  mallet  between  her  teeth,  she  strikes  the  keys, 
producing  many  of  the  popular  airs  of  the  day.  Yet  this  young  girl, 
who  may  truly  cry,  (<  I  can  put  wings  on  my  soul,  and  plumes  to  my 
hardest  thought,”  says  to  a  friend,  “  I  find  life  is  really  worth  living,  for 
I  have  so  many  diversions  that  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  Fate  if  I  com¬ 
plained.  ” 

John  Carter,  the  helpless  paralytic,  who  made  marvelous  drawings 
with  a  pen  or  pencil  held  between  his  teeth,  was  not  less  wonderful  than 
Fanny  Tunison. 

But  the  tale  of  human  triumphs  over  suffering  and  woe  will  never  be 
finished,  while  man  walks  the  earth.  His  sorrows  are  the  rounds  of  the 
ladder  by  which  he  climbs. 

“Adversity  is  a  severe  instructor,”  says  Edmund  Burke,  “set  over  us 
by  One  who  knows  us  better  than  we  do  ourselves,  as  He  loves  us  better, 
too.  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens  our 
skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  conflict  with  difficulty  makes 
us  acquainted  with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  of  its 
relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial.” 

Men  and  women  who  have  the  right  kind  of  material  in  them  will  assert 
their  personality,  and  rise  in  spite  of  a  thousand  adverse  circumstances. 

Since  the  world  began,  the  spirit  has  asserted  and  will  continue  to  as¬ 
sert  itself  over  the  limitations  of  the  imperfect  even  as  the  perfect  body, 
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in  works  noble  and  manifold;  sometimes  in  deeds  great  and  heroic  as 
those  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  (<  in  bodily  presence  weak,”  and  again  in  a 
sublime  patience  and  fortitude  under  overwhelming  calamities  which 
unquestionably  prove  man’s  kinship  with  God. 

(<  Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate; 

Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still.® 


Chance  will  not  do  the  work:  Chance  sends  the  breeze; 
But,  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 

The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  toward  the  port 
May  dash  us  on  the  shelves. —  The  steersman’s  part 
Is  vigilance,  blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. 

—  Walter  Scott. 

I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirit 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance. 

—  Shakespeare. 
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Everything  in  this  world  depends  upon  will. —  Disraeli. 

Our  circumstances  alter;  our  opinions  change;  our  passions  die;  our  hopes 
sicken  and  perish  utterly:  —  our  spirits  are  broken;  our  health  is  broken,  and  even 
our  hearts  are  broken;  but  will  survives,— the  unconquerable  strength  of  will,  which 
is  in  later  life  what  passion  is  when  young.  — Mrs.  Jameson. 

Ai.l 

Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will. 

—  Tennyson. 

I  WILL  either  find  a  way  or  make  one. 

—  Motto  on  an  Ancient  Crest. 


C.  < 


After  his  world-renowned  passage  of  the  Alps,  Napoleon  pressed  for¬ 
ward  with  his  army  along  the  banks  of  the  Aosta.  The  valley  was 
rich  in  verdure,  bright  in  the  bloom  of  an  Italian  spring.  The 
road  wound  past  cottages,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  while  to  the  right 
and  the  left  rose  the  fir-clad  Alps,  their  summits  white  with  snow.  All 
was  elation  as  the  soldiers  swept  enthusiastically  onward, 
when  suddenly  word  was  passed  from  rank  to  rank  that 
the  valley,  just  ahead,  converged  to  a  precipitous, 
craggy  gorge,  almost  filled  by  the  river,  with  barely 
room  for  a  narrow  road,  and  with  an  impregnable 
Austrian  fort,  built  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock  and 
very  strongly  garrisoned,  commanding  the  pass  and 
rendering  further  advance  apparently  impossible.  Even 
those  war-worn  veterans  looked  at  one  another  in  con¬ 
sternation,  and  a  hush  as  of  death  instantly  succeeded  the 
cheerful  hum  of  enthusiastic  voices. 

But  calmly,  coolly,  and  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  the  young  leader  prepared  to  cope  with  what 
seemed  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Creeping  by  a  narrow 
goat  path  to  an  elevated  point  opposite  the  fort,  he  lay  be¬ 
hind  some  stunted  bushes,  and  through  his  telescope  studied, 
with  minutest  care,  the  frowning  batteries  and  the  rocks  around.  He 
noted  one  crag,  towering  above  the  fort,  to  which  a  cannon  might  be 
drawn,  making  the  bastions  untenable.  Far  up  the  opposite  cliff,  out 
of  range  of  cannon,  he  saw  a  narrow  shelf  by  which  a  man  might  pos¬ 
sibly  pass. 

Returning,  he  at  once  ordered  an  advance  by  this  path,  in  single  file, 
leading  the  horses.  The  Austrians,  in  chagrin,  saw  35,000  men,  in  airy 
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line,  crawl  safely  past  them,  like  a  huge  serpent,  seeming  to  cling  to  the 
very  face  of  the  rock. 

“Upon  the  summit,  quite  exhausted  with  days  and  nights  of  sleep¬ 
lessness,  w  says  Abbott,  (<  Napoleon  laid  himself  down  in  the  shadow  of 
the  rock  and  fell  asleep.  The  long  line  filed  carefully  and  silently  by, 
each  soldier  hushing  his  comrade,  that  the  repose  of  their  beloved  chief¬ 
tain  might  not  be  disturbed.  .  .  .  Every  foot  trod  softly,  and  each 

eye,  in  passing,  was  riveted  upon  the  slender  form  and  pale  and  wasted 
cheek  of  the  sleeping  Napoleon. w 

The  Austrian  commander  wrote  to  General  Melas  that  he  had  seen 
35,000  men  and  4,000  horses  creep  along  the  face  of  Mount  Albaredo, 
but  that  not  one  single  cannon  had  passed  or  could  pass  beneath  the  guns 
of  his  fort.  But,  even  while  he  was  writing,  half  of  the  French  artil¬ 
lery,  which  had  passed  by  another  plan  of  Napoleon,  was  advancing  down 
the  valley.  In  the  deep  darkness  of  midnight  in  that  narrow  gorge,  the 
invaders  spread  hay  and  straw  along  the  road,  bound  coats  and  straw  on 
the  tires  of  their  gun-carriages,  and  drew  the  well-oiled  wheels  in 
muffled  silence  by,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  guns.  On  the  second 
night,  the  last  cannon  was  drawn  past  by  the  brawny  arms  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  soon  the  fort  was  forced  to  capitulate. 

Any  other  leader  might  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  no  one  else 
has  done  it,  before  or  since.  It  was  merely  one  of  the  manv  “  miracles  w 

7  j  j 

of  tireless,  unshrinking  endeavor,  whose  sum  made  up  the  overwhelming 
victory  of  Marengo,  June  14,  1800. 

“  It  is  curious,  ®  says  John  Foster,  “when  a  firm,  and  decisive  spirit 
is  recognized,  to  see  how  the  space  clears  around  a  man  and  leaves  room 
and  freedom. ®  An  indomitable  will,  an  inflexible  purpose,  finds  a  way 
or  makes  one. 

Yet,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  inconsistency,  certain  admissions 
must  be  made. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  there  is  not  always  a  way  where  there  is  a 
will;  that  labor  does  not  always  conquer  all  things;  that  there  are 
things  impossible  even  to  him  that  wills,  however  strongly;  that  one 
cannot  always  make  anything  of  himself  that  he  chooses;  that  there  are 
limitations  in  our  very  natures  which  no  amount  of  will-power  or  in¬ 
dustry  can  overcome. 

No  one  should  indorse  the  preposterous  theory  that  there  is  nothing 
in  circumstances  or  environments;  or  that  any  man,  simply  because  he 
has  an  indomitable  will,  may  become  a  Bonaparte,  a  Pitt,  a  Webster,  a 
Beecher,  or  a  Lincoln.  No  amount  of  sun-staring  can  ever  make  an 
eagle  out  of  a  crow. 

We  must  not  expect  to  overcome  a  stubborn  fact  by  a  stubborn  will. 
Will-power  is  necessary  to  success,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
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greater  the  will-power,  the  grander  and  more  complete  the  success ;  but 
determination  must  be  tempered  with  discretion,  and  supported  with 
knowledge  and  common  sense,  or  it  will  only  lead  us  to  run  our  heads 
against  posts.  We  merely  have  the  right  to  assume  that  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  within  the  limit  of  our  utmost  faculty,  strength,  and  endurance 
Obstacles  permanently  insurmountable  bar  our  progress  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  but,  in  any  direction  we  may  reasonably  hope  and  attempt  to  go, 
we  shall  find  that  the  obstacles,  as  a  rule,  are  either  not  insurmountable 
or  else  not  permanent.  The  simple  truth  is  mat  a  will  strong  enough  to 
keep  one  continually  striving  for  things  not  wholly  beyond  his  powers 
will  carry  him  in  time  very  far  toward  his  chosen  goal.  The  strong- 
willed,  intelligent,  persistent  man  will  find  or  make  a  way  where,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  way  can  be  found  or  made. 

Let  him  call  it  hyperbole  who  will,  these  lines  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
have  the  right  ring:  — 

0 

(<  There  is  no  chance,  no  destiny,  no  fate, 

Can  circumvent,  or  hinder,  or  control 
The  firm  resolve  of  a  determined  soul. 

Gifts  count  for  nothing;  will  alone  is  great; 

All  things  give  way  before  it,  soon  or  late. 

What  obstacle  can  stay  the  mighty  force 
Of  the  sea-seeking  river  in  its  course, 

Or  cause  the  ascending  orb  of  day  to  wait  ? 

Each  well-born  soul  must  win  what  it  deserves. 

Let  the  fool  prate  of  luck.  The  fortunate 

Is  he  whose  earnest  purpose  never  swerves, 

Whose  slightest  action  or  inaction  serves 
The  one  great  aim. 

Why,  even  death  stands  still, 

And  waits  an  hour,  sometimes,  for  such  a  will.® 

Some  one  told  the  elder  Pitt  that  a  certain  project  was  impossible. 
(<  Impossible?®  said  he;  (<  I  trample  upon  impossibilities. ®  His  power  in 
parliament  seemed  more  than  mortal;  his  royal  will  overwhelmed  that 
of  the  proudest  peers. 

What  were  impossibilities  to  such  a  resolute  will  as  that  of  Patrick 
Henry,  when  he  voiced  that  decision  which  characterized  the  great  men 
of  the  Revolution:  (<  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God! 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but,  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death!® 

If  impossibilities  ever  exist,  popularly  speaking,  they  ought  to  have 
been  found  somewhere  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  John  Kitto. 
But  he  did  not  find  them  there;  in  the  presence  of  his  decision  and 
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imperial  energy  they  melted  away.  The  boy  who,  as  a  deaf  pauper, 
begged  his  father  to  take  him  out  of  the'poorhouse,  even  if  he  had  to 
subsist  like  the  Hottentots,  signifying  his  willingness  to  live  upon  black¬ 
berries,  nuts,  and  field  turnips,  and  to  sleep  on  a  hayrick,  became  a 
master  of  Oriental  learning.  On  the  threshold  of  manhood,  he  wrote  in 
his  journal :  <(  I  am  not  myself  a  believer  in  impossibilities.  I  think 
that  all  the  fine  stories  about  natural  ability,  etc.,  are  mere  rigmarole, 
and  that  every  man  may,  according  to  his  opportunities  and  industry, 
render  himself  almost  anything  he  wishes  to  become. ” 

w  What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again, ”  said  the  boy  with  no 
chance  who  became  Lord  Beaconsfield,  England’s  great  prime  minister. 
(<  I  am  not  a  slave,  I  am  not  a  captive,  and  by  energy  I  can  overcome 
greater  obstacles.”  He  had  Hebrew  blood  in  his  veins;  was  well  versed 
in  the  annals  of  his  race,  and  was  endowed  with  the  spirit  to  look  back 
across  the  centuries  of  Jewish  persecution  to  the  ages  when  his  people 
were  the  beloved  of  Jehovah,  when  Joseph  and  Daniel  rose  to  honor  in 
the  country  of  the  stranger.  Gay,  handsome,  audacious,  the  youth  was 
asked  by  Lord  Melbourne,  the  great  prime  minister,  what  he  wished  to 
be.  ®  Prime  minister  of  England,”  he  replied.  Rebuffed,  scorned, 
ridiculed,  hissed  down  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  asserted  calmly 
that  the  time  should  come  when  they  would  hear  him.  Three  defeats  in 
parliamentary  elections  daunted  him  not  in  the  least.  He  pushed  his 
way  up  through  the  lower  classes,  up  through  the  middle  classes,  up 
through  the  upper  classes,  until  he  stood  self-poised  upon  the  topmost 
round  of  political  and  social  power,  forcing  his  leadership  upon  that  very 
party  whose  prejudices  were  deepest  against  his  race,  and  which  had  an 
utter  contempt  for  self-made  men  and  interlopers. 

Disraeli  is  but  one  of  the  myriad  heroic  spirits  who  might  have  said 
with  a  character  in  one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  plays:  (<  When  I  once  take  the 
humor  of  a  thing,  I  am  like  your  tailor’s  needle,  I  go  through  with  it.” 

Balzac’s  father  tried  to  discourage  his  son  from  the  pursuit  of  liter¬ 
ature.  <(  Do  you  know,”  said  he,  <(  that  in  literature  a  man  must  be 
either  a  king  or  a  beggar  ?  ”  (<  Very  well,”  replied  the  boy,  (<  I  will  be  a 

king .  ”  His  parents  left  him  to  his  fate  in  a  garret.  For  ten  years  he 
fought  terrible  battles  with  hardship  and  poverty,  but  he  won  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  at  last. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  this  tenacity  of  purpose  in  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree.  When  he  started  in  the  printing  business  in  Philadelphia,  he  car¬ 
ried  his  material  through  the  streets  on  a  wheelbarrow.  He  hired  one 
room  for  his  office,  workroom,  and  sleeping-room.  He  found  a  formi¬ 
dable  rival  in  the  city  and  invited  him  to  his  room.  Pointing  to  a  piece 
of  bread  from  which  he  had  just  eaten  his  dinner,  he  said,  (<  Unless  you 
can  live  cheaper  than  I  can,  you  cannot  starve  me  out.” 
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The  astronomer  Kepler,  whose  name  can  never  die,  was  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  anxieties*  and  told  fortunes  by  astrology  for  a  livelihood,  saying 
that  that  science,  as  the  daughter  of  astronomy,  ought  to  keep  her 
mother.  He  had  to  accept  all  sorts  of  service;  he  made  almanacs  and 
worked  for  any  one  who  would  pay  him.  But  he  had  the  kind  of  will 
that  makes  a  way.  Humphrey  Davy  had  but  a  slender  chance  to  acquire 
great  scientific  knowledge,  yet  he  had  true  mettle  in  him,  and  he  made 
even  old  pans,  kettles,  and  bottles  contribute  to  his  success,  as  he  ex¬ 
perimented  and  studied  in  the  attic  of  the  apothecary  store  where  he 
worked. 

A  sun-browned  country  youth  called  on  Bishop  Simpson,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  Asbury  University.  His  plain  clothes  led  the  bishop  to  ask  what 
he  had  to  depend  upon.  ((  My  two  hands,  sir,®  replied  the  boy;  who 
afterward  became  a  United  States  senator. 

When  Louisa  M.  Alcott  was  first  dreaming  of  her  power,  her  father 
handed  her  a  manuscript,  one  day,  that  had  been  rejected  by  James  T. 
Fields,  editor  of  the  (<  Atlantic  Monthly, ®  with  the  message:  — 

(<Tell  Louisa  to  stick  to  her  teaching;  she  can  never  succeed  as  a 
writer.  ® 

(<  Tell  him  I  will  succeed  as  a  writer,  and  some  day  I  shall  write  for 
the  ( Atlantic. )  *  The  day  came  when  work  of  hers  was  accepted  by  that 
magazine.  She  earned  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  her  pen. 
(<  Twenty  years  ago,®  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  <(  I  resolved  to  make  the 
family  independent  if  I  could.  At  forty,  that  is  done.  My  debts  are  all 
paid,  even  the  outlawed  ones,  and  we  have  enough  to  be  comfortable. 
It  has  cost  me  my  health,  perhaps.  ® 

The  conclusion  to  <(  An  Old-fashioned  Girl  ®  was  written  when  Miss 
Alcott’s  left  hand  was  in  a  sling,  one  foot  bandaged,  her  head  aching, 
and  her  voice  gone.  Her  splendid  will  knew  no  defeat  from  bodily  pain. 

(<  The  History  of  the  English  People  ®  was  written  while  J.  R.  Green 
was  struggling  against  a  mortal  illness.  He  had  collected  a  vast  store  of 
materials,  and  had  begun  to  write,  when  his  disease  made  a  sudden  and 
startling  progress,  and  his  physicians  said  they  could  do  nothing  to  arrest 
it.  In  the  extremity  of  ruin  and  defeat  he  applied  himself  with  greater 
fidelity  to  his  work.  The  time  that  might  still  be  left  to  him  for  work 
must  henceforth  be  wrested,  day  by  day,  from  the  grasp  of  death.  The 
writing  occupied  five  months;  while  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day 
his  life  was  prolonged,  his  doctors  said,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own 
will  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  finish  the  (<  Making  of  England.® 
He  lay,  too  weak  to  lift  a  book,  or  to  hold  a  pen,  dictating  every  word, 
sometimes  through  hours  of  intense  suffering.  Yet  so  conscientious  was 
he  that,  driven  by  death  as  he  was,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  was  re¬ 
written  five  times.  When  it  was  done  he  began  the  <(  Conquest  of  Eng- 
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land,®  wrote  it,  reviewed  it,  and  then,  dissatisfied  with  it,  rejected  it  all 
and  began  again.  As  death  laid  its  cold  fingers  on  his  heart,  he  said : 

I  still  have  some  work  to  do  that  I  know  is  good.  I  will  try  to  win  but 
one  week  more  to  write  it  down.®  It  was  not  until  he  was  actually  dying 
that  he  said,  (<  I  can  work  no  more.® 

<(  What  does  he  know  who  has  not  suffered  ?  ®  asks  a  sage.  Did  not 
Schiller  produce  his  greatest  tragedies  in  the  midst  of  physical  suffering 
amounting  almost  to  torture  ?  Handel  was  never  greater  than  when, 
warned  by  palsy  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  struggling  with  distress 
and  suffering,  he  sat  down  to  compose  the  great  works  which  have  made 
his  name  immortal  in  music.  Beethoven  was  almost  totally  deaf,  and 
was  burdened  with  sorrow  when  he  produced  his  greatest  works.  Milton, 
writing  (<  Who  best  can  suffer,  best  can  do,®  wrote  at  his  best  when  in 
feeble  health,  and  when  poor  and  blind. 

<(Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward. ® 

After  a  sickness  in  which  he  lay  a  long  time  at  death’s  door,  Seneca 
said :  <(  The  thought  of  my  father,  who  could  not  have  sustained  such  a 
blow  as  my  death,  restrained  me,  and  I  commanded  myself  to  live.® 
When  told  by  his  physicians  that  he  must  die,  Douglas  Jerrold  said: 
w  And  leave  a  family  of  helpless  children  ?  I  won’t  die.®  He  kept  his 
word,  and  lived  for  years. 

Once,  when  Marshal  Ney  was  going  into  battle,  looking  down  at  his 
knees  which  were  smiting  together,  he  said:  <(  You  may  well  shake;  you 
would  shake  worse  yet  if  you  knew  where  I  am  going  to  take  you.® 

(<  After  the  defeat  at  Essling,  the  success  of  Napoleon’s  attempt  to 
withdraw  his  beaten  army  depended  on  the  character  of  Massena,  to 
whom  the  emperor  dispatched  a  messenger,  telling  him  to  keep  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  two  hours  longer  at  Aspern.  This  order,  couched  in  the  form 
of  a  request,  required  almost  an  impossibility;  but  Napoleon  knew  the 
indomitable  tenacity  of  the  man  to  whom  he  gave  it.  The  messenger 
found  Massena  seated  on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  frame 
weakened  by  his  unparalleled  exertions  during  a  contest  of  forty  hours, 
and  his  whole  appearance  indicating  a  physical  state  better  befitting 
the  hospital  than  the  field.  But  that  steadfast  soul  seemed  altogether 
unaffected  by  bodily  prostration ;  half  dead  as  he  was  with  fatigue,  he 
rose  painfully  and  said:  (  Tell  the  emperor  that  I  will  hold  out  for  two 
hours. J  He  kept  his  word.® 

If  there  was  ever  a  believer  in  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  the 
mind  and  of  the* will,  it  was  Napoleon.  When  the  plague  was  decima¬ 
ting  his  ranks  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  in  order  to  inspire  his  men, 
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he  went  about  among  the  plague-stricken  soldiers,  touching  their  wounds 
with  his  bare  hands.  He  said  that  the  man  who  had  no  fear  would  never 
be  stricken  with  the  plague. 

“We  go  forth,”  said  Emerson,  (<  austere,  dedicated,  believing  in  the 
iron  links  of  Destiny,  and  will  not  turn  on  our  heels  to  save  our  lives. 
A  book,  a  bust,  or  only  the  sound  of  a  name,  shoots  a  spark  through  the 
nerves,  and  we  suddenly  believe  in  will.  We  cannot  hear  of  personal 
vigor  of  any  kind,  great  power  of  performance,  without  fresh  resolution. ” 

“Webster,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  “is  a  living  lie;  because  no  man  on 
earth  can  be  as  great  as  he  looks.”  Carlyle  said  of  him,  “  One  would 
incline  at  sight  to  back  him  against  the  world.”  His  very  physique  was 
eloquent.  Men  yielded  their  wills  to  his  at  sight. 

“  Darest  thou  kill  Caius  Marius  ?  ”  said  the  unarmed  Roman  to  the 
assassin  sent  to  his  dungeon.  The  Cimbrian  quailed  before  the  cap¬ 
tive’s  eye,  dropped  his  weapon,  and  fled. 

“See  a  great  lawyer  like  Rufus  Choate,”  says  Dr.  Storrs,  “in  a 
case  where  his  convictions  are  strong  and  his  feelings  are  enlisted.  He 
saw  long  ago,  as  he  glanced  over  the  box,  that  five  of  those  in  it  were 
sympathetic  with  him;  as  he  went  on  he  became  equally 
certain  of  seven ;  the  number  now  has  risen  to  ten ;  but 
two  are  still  left  whom  he  feels  that  he  has  not  persuaded 
or  mastered.  Upon  them  he  now  concen¬ 
trates  his  power,  summing  up  the  facts, 

■  setting  forth  anew  and  more  forcibly  the 
principles,  urging  upon  them  his  view  of 
the  case  with  a  more  and  more  intense  action 
of  his  mind  upon  theirs,  until  one  only  is  left. 
Like  a  blow  of  a  hammer,  continually  repeated 
until  the  iron  bar  crumbles  beneath  it,  his  whole  force 
comes  with  ceaseless  percussion  on  that  one  mind  till  it 
has  yielded,  and  accepts  the  conviction  on  which  the  pleader’s  purpose 
is  fixed.  Men  say  afterward,  ‘He  surpassed  himself. )  It  was  only  be¬ 
cause  the  singleness  of  his  aim  gave  unity,  intensity,  and  overpowering 
energy  to  the  mind.” 

Of  Julius  Caesar  it  was  said  by  a  contemporary  that  it  was  his  ac¬ 
tivity  and  giant  determination,  rather  than  his  military  skill,  that  won 
his  victories. 

Energy  of  will  —  self-originating  force, —  is  the  soul  of  every  great 
character.  Where  it  is,  there  is  life;  where  it  is  not,  there  is  faint¬ 
ness,  helplessness,  and  despondency. 


“  The  undivided  will, 

’Tis  that  compels  the  elements  and  wrings 
A  human  music  from  the  indifferent  air.” 
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A  youth  who  starts  out  in  life  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
eyes  and  let  nothing  escape  him  which  he  can  possibly  use  for  his  own 
advancement;  who  keeps  his  ears  open  for  every  sound  that  can  help  him 
on  his  way ;  who  keeps  his  hands  open  that  he  may  clutch  every  oppor¬ 
tunity ;  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  everything  which  can  help  him  to  get 
on  in  the  world;  who  seizes  every  experience  in  life  and  grinds  it  up  into 
paint  for  his  great  life-picture;  who  keeps  his  heart  open  that  he  may 
catch  every  noble  impulse,  and  everything  which  may  inspire  him ;  who 
possesses  a  will  determined  to  beat  and  hammer  its  way  through  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  never  to  tire,  never  to  acknowledge  failure,  but  to  drive  on  and 
ever  on,  conquering  environment,  rising  superior  to  circumstances,  will 
reach  his  desires  and  win  his  goal.  He  will  be  sure  to  make  his  life  suc¬ 
cessful;  there  are  no  “ifs”  or  (<  ands  ”  about  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal  to  expect  from  any  one.  Yes,  but  as  Goethe  says:  — 

(<Yes,  to  this  thought  I  hold  with  firm  persistence; 

The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  it  true: 

He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew.” 

If  you  will,  like  Emerson,  <(  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,”  let  it  be  <(  the 
star  of  the  unconquered  will  w ;  so  shall  you  realize  the  grandeur  of  say¬ 
ing,  with  the  sincerity  born  of  noble  effort:  — 

(<  Doubt,  fear,  discouragement,  are  for  the  selfish,  the  passive,  but  not 
for  me.  God  bids  me  go  forth  and  I  do;  and  within  I  hear  a  voice  which 
says  I  must , —  therefore  1  can.  ” 
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From  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  path  to  the  loftiest  height.— Carlyle. 

The  art  of  being  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  moderate  abilities  wins  esteem 
and  often  confers  more  reputation  than  genuine,  real  merit. 

—  Rochefoucauld. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do  well,  and 
doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame.  — Longfellow. 

M  Man  w  is  that  name  of  power  which  rises  above  them  all,  and  gives  to  every 
one  the  right  to  be  that  which  God  meant  he  should  be. 

—  H.  W.  Beecher. 

It  is  not  a  question  how  much  a  man  knows,  but  what  use  he  can  make  of 
what  he  knows ;  not  a  question  of  what  he  has  acquired,  and  how  much  he  has 
been  trained,  but  of  what  he  is,  and  what  he  can  do.  — J.  G.  Holland. 

For  blocks  are  better  cleft  with  wedges 
Than  tools  of  sharp  or  subtle  edges. 

—  Butler. 

(<  Girdles  of  the  middle  mountain,  happy  realms  of  fruit  and  flower, 

Distant  from  ignoble  weakness,  distant  from  the  height  of  power.** 

((  Not  in  the  stately  oak  the  fragrance  dwelleth, 

Which  charms  the  general  wood; 

But  in  the  violet  low,  whose  sweetness  telleth, 

Its  unseen  neighborhood. ** 


«  pounce  you  are  and  dunce  you  will  ever  remain, ®  thundered  an  angry 
_j  Scotch  teacher  at  the  dullest  boy  in  his  class.  The  prediction 
seemed  perfectly  justified  when  the  boy  went  to  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  stupid  fellow  could  not  learn  anything  like  his  clever  school¬ 
mates.  By  common  consent  he  was  nicknamed  <l  the  great 
blockhead. w  A  few  years  passed.  The  English-speaking 
world  was  agog  with  curiosity  over  the  author¬ 
ship  of  a  certain  remarkable  romance.  In  time 
it  was  discovered  that  the  writer  was  one  who 
had  already  made  something  of  a  hit  with  a  few 
poems  and  had  practised  law  with  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  (<  Waverley  w  was  the  first  of  the  series  of 
historic  novels  which  made  Sir  Walter  Scott  loved 
all  over  the  world.  Its  author  was  the  incorrigible 
dunce,  (<the  great  blockhead. w  In  later  life  this  nick¬ 
name  was  changed  to  the  <(  Wizard  of  the  North. * 

It  is  told  of  Scott  that,  in  the  days  of  his  fame, 
he  visited  his  old  school.  The  master  called  up  all  the 
bright  boys  and  had  them  glibly  recite.  Scott  appeared 
only  slightly  interested. 
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Excellent,  he  said  at  length,  (<  but  where  is  the  dunce  ?  You  have 
one,  surely.  Show  him  to  me.” 

The  master  promptly  called  out  an  awkward  lad,  who  looked  de¬ 
cidedly  uncomfortable  at  being  exhibited  as  the  lack-wit  of  the  school. 

“  Are  you  the  dunce  ?  *  asked  Scott. 

(<  Yes,  sir. ” 

®  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  great  author,  then  really  interested, 
“here  is  a  crown  for  you  for  keeping  my  place  warm.” 

Byron  was  another  whose  school  career  was  far  from  brilliant.  In 
his  younger  days  it  is  said  that,  when  he  chanced  to  get  at  the  head  of 
the  class,  the  master  would  say,  (<  Now,  Gordie,  let  me  see  how  soon  you 
will  be  at  the  foot  again.”  At  Harrow  and  at  Cambridge  his  scholarship 
was  below  the  average,  and  gave  no  promise  of  his  reputation  as  the 
greatest  poet  in  England,  which  was  gained  in  half  a  dozen  years  after 
leaving  the  university. 

Sheridan’s  mother  tried  in  vain  to  interest  her  boy  in  his  first  studies, 
but  his  determination  to  learn  and  be  something  was  aroused  by  her 
death,  and  he  rose  to  a  high  place  in  English  letters. 

Linnaeus,  as  a  youth,  was  considered  by  his  teachers  almost  a  dunce, 
and  later  on  he  failed  utterly  to  show  the  proper  characteristics  for  the 
ministry  and  turned  from  medicine  with  distaste  after  a  partial  course. 
But  in  studying  and  classifying  plants,  he  was  a  pioneer  and  is  called  the 
founder  of  modern  botany. 

John  Hunter,  the  first  great  comparative  anatomist  of  England,  learned 
to  read  and  write,  with  great  difficulty,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after  a  neg¬ 
lected,  poverty-stricken  childhood.  After  working  some  years  as  a  car¬ 
penter,  he  began  to  assist  his  brother  in  a  dissecting  room,  and  far 
surpassed  him  through  indefatigable  industry  and  concentration.  He 
became  so  intensely  busy,  in  his  later  life,  that  he  allowed  himself  only 
four  hours  each  night  for  sleep.  The  collection  of  twenty  thousand 
anatomical  specimens,  which  he  left,  took  Professor  Owens  ten  years 
to  arrange.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  collection  amassed 
by  a  single  man. 

The  school  days  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  must  have  been  one  long  tor¬ 
ment  to  the  sensitive  lad.  His  early  schoolmistress  said  of  him,  He 
seemed  impenetrably  stupid,”  but  in  later  years  it  was  her  boast  that 
she  (<  taught  the  great  Dr.  Goldsmith  to  read.”  The  boy  was  sent  to 
school  after  school,  only  to  be  looked  upon  everywhere  as  incapable  of 
acquiring  much  knowledge.  One  verdict  was  that  he  was  <(  a  stupid, 
heavy  blockhead,  little  better  than  a  fool,  whom  everybody  made  fun 
of.”  When  he  went  to  college,  it  was  said  of  him:  w  He  is  a  dull,  hesitat¬ 
ing  student,  who  seldom  has  anything  to  offer  in  the  class-room,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  great  disadvantage,  being  exceedingly  awkward  and  ungainly.” 
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He  was  graduated  with  the  title,  (<  Wooden  Spoon, ”  which  is  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  our  valedictorian.  He  tried  to  study  surgery,  but  was  rejected 
as  incompetent.  Even  when  he  had  written  the  <(  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  he 
did  not  suspect  its  value,  and  Dr.  Johnson  took  the  manuscript  from  him 
and  sold  it  to  pay  a  debtor  who  threatened  the  poor  poet  with  arrest. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  the  great  Scottish  divine,  was  once  expelled  from  St. 
Andrew’s  School  for  stupidity,  though  he  became,  later,  extraordinarily 
proficient  in  mathematics. 

Another  great  preacher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  in  his  youth 
classed  with  the  dunces.  <(  Henry  Ward,”  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  his  famous 
sister,  (<  was  not  marked  out  by  the  prophecies  of  partial  friends  for  any 
brilliant  future.  He  had  precisely  the  organization  which  often  passes 
for  dullness  in  early  boyhood.  He  had  great  deficiency  in  verbal  mem¬ 
ory,  a  deficiency  which  marked  him  through  life;  he  was  excessively 
sensitive  to  praise  and  blame,  extremely  diffident,  and  with  a  power  of 
yearning,  undeveloped  emotion,  which  he  neither  understood  nor  could 
express.  This  bashful,  dazed-looking  boy  pattered  barefoot  to  and  from 
the  little,  unpainted  schoolhouse,  with  a  brown  towel  or  a  blue-checked 
apron  to  hem  during  the  intervals  between  his  spelling  and  reading 
lessons.  Nobody  thought  much  of  his  future,  further  than  to  see  that 
he  was  safe  and  healthy,  or  even  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  what 
might  be  going  on  in  his  life. 

(<  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school.  It  was  to  him  a  grim,  Sina- 
itic  desert.  The  era  of  fermentation  and  development  was  upon  him, 
and  the  melancholy  that  had  brooded  over  his  childhood  waxed  formidable. 
He  grew  gloomy  and  moody,  restless  and  irritable.  His  father,  noticing 
the  change,  planned  for  him  a  course  of  biographical  reading,  hoping  to 
divert  his  thoughts.  He  began  to  read  naval  histories,  and  longed  to 
be  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  like  Nelson  and  other  heroes.  His  father 
sent  him  to  college,  and  he  became  a  minister,  instead  of  a  sailor.” 

(<  Why  do  you  tell  the  same  thing  to  that  stupid  boy,  twenty  times 
over?”  asked  the  father  of  John  Wesley,  impatient  at  the  time  his  wife 
spent  trying  to  impress  something  on  the  mind  of  their  dullest  child. 
“Because,”  replied  Mrs.  Wesley,  “  if  I  had  told  John  but  nineteen 
times,  all  my  labor  would  have  been  wasted,  but  now  he  understands 
and  will  never  forget  the  lesson.”  Encouraged  by  his  clear-sighted 
mother,  dull  John  became  a  world-leader  in  religious  thought. 

Chatterton,  who  achieved  fame  and  died  at  an  age  when  most  men 
begin  life,  tried  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  learn  to  read,  with  very  little 
success,  and  was  sent  home  as  ((an  incorrigible  dunce.”  His  mother 
aroused  his  curiosity  with  an  illuminated  manuscript,  and  set  him  to  puz¬ 
zling  over  the  flourished  characters,  and  in  a  few  years  the  dunce  was 
composing  verses  that  astonished  those  who  saw  them. 
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Even  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  considered  him  a  dunce 
in  his  early  boyhood.  At  Eton  he  was  found  dull  and  stupid,  the  last 
of  his  class  likely  to  do  anything  great.  He  was  industrious  and  persever¬ 
ing?  however,  and  thus  redeemed  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  teachers. 
He  had  not  even  a  desire  to  enter  the  army,  yet  at  forty-six  he  con¬ 
quered  the  man  who  had  conquered  Europe. 

As  a  boy  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  dull  and  awk¬ 
ward.  Even  at  West  Point,  while  studying  in  the  line  in  which  he  after¬ 
ward  won  greatness,  he  showed  no  special  ability  and  was  graduated 
twenty-first  in  a  class  of  fifty-nine. 

One  of  the  greatest  generals  on  the  Confederate  side  of  the  late  Civil 
War,  (< Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  was  noted  for  his  slowness.  With  this  he 
possessed  great  application  and  dogged  determination.  If  he  undertook  a 
task,  he  never  let  go  till  he  had  it  done.  So,  when  he  went  to  West 
Point,  his  habitual  class  response  was  that  he  was  too  busy  getting 
the  lesson  of  a  few  days  back  to  look  at  the  one  of  the  day.  He  kept 
up  this  steady  gait,  and,  from  the  least  promising  wplebe,”  came  out 
seventeenth  in  a  class  of  seventy,  distancing  fifty-three  who  started 
with  better  attainments  and  better  minds.  His  classmates  used  to 
say  that,  if  the  course  was  ten  years  instead  of  four,  he  would  come  out 
first. 

Newton,  one  of  the  profoundest  minds  in  all  scientific  thought,  was 
accounted  a  dull  boy.  He  had  done  little  with  mathematics  before  he 
was  nineteen  years  old.  His  biographer,  Brewster,  says:  (<  When  New¬ 
ton  entered  Trinity  College,  he  brought  with  him  a  more  slender  portion 
of  science  than  at  his  age  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  scholars.”  The  an¬ 
tiquarian,  Otway,  and  the  eminent  geologist,  Hugh  Miller,  did  not  escape 
the  condemnation  of  being  called  <(  dull  boys. 8  Shakespeare  himself 
made  a  bad  record  at  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  and  Luther  won 
fifteen  floggings  in  one  afternoon.  Parents  and  teachers  united  in  vot¬ 
ing  Edmund  Burke  a  dunce;  and,  in  later  years,  when  his  burning  words 
aroused  all  England  to  enthusiasm,  his  brothers  wonderingly  remarked, 
/  How  strange  that  Ned  should  have  monopolized  the  talent  of  the  whole 
family!  ”  The  secret  was  that  Ned  plodded  along,  despite  the  jeers  of 
others,  working  while  his  brothers  played,  persisting  even  when  his 
early  efforts  were  pronounced'  failures. 

George  Stephenson  could  not  read  or  write,  at  twenty,  but  the  old 
locomotive  that  stands  on  the  bridge  at  Newcastle  is  a  monument  to 
genius  which  many  a  more  learned  man  might  envy. 

John  Harvard  was  another  youth  of  no  promise,  but  the  university  he 
founded  has  helped  thousands  to  higher  learning. 

«  If  it  is  God’s  will  to  take  any  of  my  children  by  death,”  sighed  the 
father  of  Isaac  Barrow,  <(  I  hope  it  maybe  Isaac.”  When  the  stupid 
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boy  had  found  his  bent  and  run  his  useful  career,  Robert  Hall  said  of 
him :  (<  I  admire,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  my  readers  to  admire, 
the  rich  invention,  the  masculine  sense,  the  exuberantly  copious  yet  pre¬ 
cise  and  energetic  diction,  which  distinguish  Barrow,  who,  by  a  rare 
felicity  of  genius,  united  in  himself  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of 
the  mathematician  and  the  orator. ®  Hallam’s  judgment  was:  (<  The 
sermons  of  Barrow  display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  comprehensiveness  and 
fertility,  which  have  rarely  been  equaled.” 

Patrick  Henry  when  a  boy  at  school,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  was 
not  a  good  scholar.  He  avoided  his  lessons,  and  loved  to  wander  along 
the  streams  and  through  the  forests.  Coarse  in  appearance  and  uncom¬ 
monly  rude  in  manners,  he  seemed  to  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
study.  And  yet,  he  was  a  deep  thinker.  Even  in  boyhood,  he  displayed 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  human  character.  He  did  not  mix  in  the 
wild  mirth  of  his  equals  in  age;  but  sat,  quiet  and  demure,  taking  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  giving  no  responsive  smile  to  the  circulating 
jest,  but  lost,  to  all  appearance,  in  silence  and  introspection.  This 
abstraction,  however,  was  only  apparent;  for,  on  the  dispersion  of  a 
company,  when  interrogated  by  his  parents  as  to  what  had  been  passing, 
he  was  able  not  only  to  detail  the  conversation,  but  also  to  sketch  with 
strict  fidelity  the  character  of  every  speaker. 

Having  married  early,  he  entered  business  and  failed,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  He  was  so  kind  hearted  that  he  gave  credit  to  any  one,  and  at 
length  he  had  found  subjects  that  interested  him  and  grew  fonder  of 
reading  than  of  attending  to  his  daily  duties  in  the  store.  Thus  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  legal  knowledge  that  astonished  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  who  at  first  refused  to  examine  him,  he  was  so  uncouth  and  so 
repulsive  to  the  courtly  jurist.  What  his  sturdy  manhood  and  fierv  elo¬ 
quence  did  for  American  liberty  is  known  by  every  schoolboy. 

Guard  duty  was  a  punishment  for  various  offenses  at  Norwich  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  Northfield,  Vermont,  and  the  people  of  the  town  became  quite 
familiar  with  the  face  of  Cadet  George  Dewey,  he  was  so  often  pacing 
along  the  guard  line  in  front  of  the  university.  The  truth  is  that  the 
three  years’  record  of  Dewey  at  this  school  showed  him  a  very  poor 
scholar,  barely  getting  through  his  examinations.  Going  when  seventeen 
years  old  to  Annapolis,  young  Dewey  did  little  better.  For  two  years 
he  was  reported  deficient  in  studies  and  lax  in  discipline.  A  severe 
lecture  from  his  father,  Dr.  Dewey,  changed  his  course,  and  the  next 
two  years  he  made  a  good  record  and  was  graduated  third  in  his  class. 
As  Admiral  Dewey,  this  once  poor  student  received  the  greatest  public 
reception  ever  given  in  America. 

(<  Let  us  people  who  are  so  uncommonly  clever  and  learned  have  a 
great  tenderness  and  pity  for  the  folks  that  are  not  endowed  with  the 
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prodigious  talents  that  we  have/  says  Thackeray,  «  I  have  always  had  a 
great  regard  for  dunces,  for  those  of  my  own  school  days  were  among 
the  pleasantest  of  fellows,  and  have  turned  out  by  no  means  the  dullest 
in  life ;  whereas,  many  a  youth  who  could  turn  off  Latin  in  hexameters 
by  the  yard,  and  construe  Greek  quite  glibly,  is  no  better  than  a  feeble 
prig  now,  with  not  a  pennyworth  more  brains  than  were  in  his  head 
before  his  beard  grew." 

The  w  smart  boy  w  of  the  Ohio  school  where  Ulysses  Grant  failed  to 
distinguish  himself,  was  running  a  forty-acre  farm  close  by  the  old, 
tumble-down  schoolhouse,  when  Grant  was  the  tenant  of  the  White 
House. 

All  through  history,  so-called  dunces  have  proved  that  they  had  man¬ 
hood’s  best  stuff  in  them.  But  not  every  boy  who  fails  to  get  his  lessons 
is  a  genius  in  disguise.  Nor  is  playing  the  dunce  the  safe  way  to  start 
toward  success.  The  dunces  who  have  outlived  their  ugly  name  and  repu¬ 
tation,  have  had  qualities  which  made  up  for  their  slowness  of  intellect. 
They  have  conquered  in  spite  of  their  defects.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  have  had  determination  and  persistence.  If  it  has  taken  all 
night  or  all  summer,  they  have  kept  at  it  till  their  task  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  slow  tortoise  distanced  the  spry  hare  because  he  kept  going 
with  his  nose  in  one  direction.  There  was  no  turning  aside  or  nice  little 
naps  for  him.  He  knew  his  failing.  So  must  the  dunce  know  his.  The 
tortoise  resolved  to  win.  So  must  the  dunce.  All  these  great  deeds  by 
once-called  dunces  only  show  what  can  be  done  by  ordinary  people  with 
firm  resolve,  or  by  people  of  one  talent  when  they  find  that  talent. 

Many  a  seemingly  dull  boy  has  suddenly  found  a  subject  which  drew 
his  whole  being,  and  absorbed  his  whole  thought  and  purpose.  Then  is 
when  all  that  is  good  in  his  character  is  called  into  action.  Then  is 
when  the  first  step  upward  is  taken.  Every  boy  who  is  discouraged  by 
the  constant  scoffing  of  those  around  him  should  make  up  his  mind  to 
find  out  what  he  is  good  for.  He  must  study  his  own  faculties,  try  all 
the  pursuits  that  he  can  reach,  seek  to  find  the  thing  he  can  do  best,  and 
then  start  with  a  determination  to  do  it  better  than  any  one  else.  Do  not 
let  the  hasty  judgments  of  your  teachers,  or  even  of  your  parents,  keep 
you  down,  or  discourage  your  effort.  Set  your  teeth  after  every  scoff, 
and  say:  «  I’ll  show  them.  I  may  not  be  smart,  but  I  can  work  and  be 
somebody  yet. ®  Remember  the  great  Gothic  spire  on  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  that  Scotland  has  raised  to  one  of  her  dunces,  who  made 
Scottish  border  life  familiar  to  all  the  world.  Remember  the  <(  Lion 
Mound''  that  watches  over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  commemorating  the 
victory  of  a  boy  whose  mother  gave  him  up.  If  you  are  in  New  York 
City,  walk  out  to  Riverside  Park  and  gaze  on  the  majestic  monument 
to  the  Ohio  schoolboy  who  did  not  excel  in  his  books. 
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There  is  still  more  encouragement  for  a  dull  boy.  The  world  does 
not  demand  all  geniuses.  It  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  It 
would  be  like  a  regiment  composed  entirely  of  officers  with  dress-parade 
swords.  What  the  world  needs  is  useful  citizens,  who  nobly  strive  to 
make  the  performance  of  their  part  of  the  world’s  work  the  very  best. 
Any  boy,  though  he  possess  not  a  spark  of  genius,  can  live  a  noble  life. 
But  thousands  who  could,  do  not  do  so.  It  requires  qualities  that  are 
more  rare  than  superficial  brilliancy  of  intellect.  Character,  firmness  of 
purpose,  aspiration,  perseverance, — all  of  these  are  needed,  and  most 
dull  boys  have  something  of  them  if  only  they  are  encouraged  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  bene¬ 
ficial  works  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  In  failing  to  develop  the  dull  boys, 
in  losing  patience  with  them,  many  a  teacher  mars  lives  that  might  have 
been  the  jewels  of  his  life-crown. 

(<  Why  do  you  change  so  often,  going  frequently  from  place  to  place?  * 
asked  an  elderly  professor  of  a  young  but  successful  teacher.  M  You  do 
excellent  work  and  win  the  respect  and  affection  of  your  pupils.  But, 
without  apparent  reason,  you  seem  to  be  uneasy  to  leave  one  situation 
for  another  in  no  respect  more  desirable.® 

w  I  am  searching  for  a  school  in  which  there  are  no  dull  pupils,  *  re¬ 
plied  the  younger  man. 

w  But  your  search,  like  that  for  the  far-famed  ‘philosopher’s  stone/ 
will  be  fruitless,®  said  the  professor.  <(  During  my  early  struggles  as  a 
teacher,  I  must  admit,  I  did  hope  to  find  such  a  school,  some  dav.  But, 
after  a  long  and  varied  experience,  I  can  assure  you  that  such  a  thing 
cannot  be  found. 

(<  Years  ago,  my  dull  pupils  worried  and  displeased  me.  But  now. 
since  some  of  my  dull  boys  have  risen  up  and  called  me  blessed,  they 
have  become  my  glory!  ® 

Is  it  indeed  possible  to  transform  these  dull  bovs  into  anvthino-  that 
will  compensate  for  the  patience  and  faithful  painstaking  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  teacher  ?  In  many  instances,  they  who.  most  of  all,  have  needed 
the  greatest  care  and  attention,  have  been  neglected  and  often  set  aside 
'altogether,  while  in  their  stead  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates,  of 
quicker  perceptions,  better  memories,  and  greater  talents,  have,  because 
of  the  dull  boys’  disadvantages,  had  greater  advantages.  Yet  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  dull  boy,  not  for  the  stupid  boy.  not  for 
the  lazy  boy;  but  there  is  great  hope  for  the  boy  slow  of  development, 
slow  to  discern,  slow  to  remember,  yet  having,  with  that  dullness,  a  dog¬ 
ged  persistence,  a  dormant  ambition,  and  a  determination  to  succeed:  he 
has  within  him  those  elements  of  success  which  the  boy  quick  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  to  remember,  and  equally  careless  to  retain,  can  never  acquire. 

“  he  is  such  a  dull  boy !  ®  has  done  so  much  to  discourage  some  lad 
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of  a  slow  mental  growth  but  of  a  smoldering  ambition  which  would  have 
inspired  him  to  attempt  some  task  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  might  ac¬ 
complish,  if  only  somebody  had  faith  in  him  and  would  say,  (<  At  least 
you  can  try. M 

The  undeveloped  dull  boys  are  the  hope  of  a  nation.  They  make  the 
earnest,  untiring  workers;  the  conservative,  reliable  business  men;  the 
faithful,  patient  students  of  science;  the  thoughtful,  intelligent  men  of 
letters;  and  usually  the  moral,  substantial  citizens  who  help  to  strengthen 
and  to  sustain  the  government.  It  is  not  always  the  quickest  intellects 
that  achieve  the  greatest  results.  A  very  limited  research  shows  that 
from  among  backward  boys  have  been  developed  men  who  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  world,  and  whose  names,  to-day,  are  household  words. 
While  the  bright  boys  of  the  class-room  have  received  their  honors,  and, 
going  out  into  the  world,  have  pursued  the  (<  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,  ® 
lived  obscure  lives,  and  died  lamented  by  a  small  circle  of  friends,  be¬ 
yond  whose  limits  they  were  unknown,  the  boys  from  the  foot  of  the 
classes  have  often  astonished  not  only  the  world,  but  also  themselves, 
by  winning  world-wide  name  and  fame.  When  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
this, —  when  it  seems  too  much  to  believe, —  Biography  opens  wide  her 
pages  to  our  .view  and  bids  the  dull  boys  to  take  courage.  She  tells 
every  boy  who  is  conscious  of  his  slow  intellect,  and  who  is  tortured  by 
®  nameless  longings  and  vague  unrest w  for  higher  and  better  things,  that 
nothing  is  really  impossible  to  him  who  perseveres.  She  repeats  to  lis¬ 
tening  ears  what  seem  like  fairy-tales,  and  displays  to  curious  eyes 
sketches  from  wonderland,  or  pictures  drawn  by  the  finger  of  magic. 

If  God  ever  put  anything  majestic  and  noble  into  a  man,  and  gave  him  a 
fitting  fame  for  it,  He  never  intended  that  it  should  be  hidden  in  a  meal-bag,  or 
permanently  quenched  under  a  smock-frock.  — J.  G.  Holland. 

The  manly  part  is  to  do  with  might  and  main  what  you  can  do. 

—  Emerson. 

Manhood  begins  when  we  have,  in  a  way,  made  truce  with  necessity;  be¬ 
gins,  at  all  events,  when  we  have  surrendered  to  necessity,  as  the  most  part  only 
do ;  but  begins  joyfully  and  hopefully  only  when  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to 
necessity,  and  thus,  in  reality,  triumphed  over  it,  and  felt  that  in  necessity  we  are 
free.  — Carlyle 
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Every  great  production  must  be  the  production  of  enthusiasm. 

—  J.  Disraeli. 

The  mind  cannot  get  superior  work  out  of  inferior  moods. 

—  N.  D.  Hillis. 

The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain.  —  Shakespeare. 

The  only  conclusive  evidence  of  a  man’s  sincerity  is  that  he  gives  himself 
for  a  principle.  Words,  money,  all  things  else  are  comparatively  easy  to  give  away; 
but  when  a  man  makes  a  gift  of  his  daily  life  and  practice,  it  is  plain  that  the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  taken  possession  of  him.  — Lowell. 

In  things  pertaining  to  enthusiasm,  no  man  is  sane  who  does  not  know  how 
to  be  insane  on  proper  occasions.  —  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Let  us  beware  of  losing  our  enthusiasm.  Let  us  ever  glory  in  something,  and 
strive  to  retain  our  admiration  for  all  that  would  ennoble,  and  our  interest  in  all 
that  would  enrich  and  beautify  our  life.  - — Phillips  Brooks. 

By  no  political  alchemy  can  we  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts. 

—  Spencer. 

<(  How  ages  thine  heart? — toward  youth?  If  not,  doubt  thy  fitness  for  thy 
work.” 

There  is  no  substitute  for  thorough-going,  ardent,  and  sincere  earnestness. 

—  Dickens. 

I  think  I  love  and  reverence  all  arts  equally,  only  putting  my  own  just 
above  the  others.  — Charlotte  Cushman. 

(<  All  things  obey  a  human  soul  elevated  into  ecstasy.” 

An  artist,  with  a  few  strokes  of  pencil  or  brush;  an  epigrammatist, 
in  a  pungent  sentence ;  a  poet,  in  an  inspirational  line  or  two,  will 
lay  bare  the  soul  of  a  thing,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  illuminates  the 
surrounding  darkness,  while  less  gifted  people  are  preparing  to  show  its 
meaning  by  roundabout  methods  of  explanation.  Cowper  says:  — 

w  No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest, 

Till  half  mankind  wrere,  like  himself,  possess’d. 

(<  Nothing  else  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm,”  says  Lytton :  (<  it  is  the 
real  allegory  of  the  lute  of  Orpheus, —  it  moves  stones,  it  charms  brutes. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  Truth  accomplishes  no  victo¬ 
ries  without  it.” 

Truth,  ability,  sincerity,  faithfulness  to  duty,  spotless  character, _ 

all  these  are  indispensable  to  the  young  man  or  young  woman  who 
would  carve  out  a  career  that  will  keep  one  in  touch  with  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth;  but  if  enthusiasm,  the  joy  and  glory  of  labor,  the  divine 
spark  that  lifts  it  out  of  the  commonplace,  that  makes  man  in  a  special 
sense  one  with  the  Divine  Will,  whose  fiat —  <(  I  will  ” — called  the  Uni- 
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verse  into  existence,— if  this  power  be  lacking,  life  will  be  lacking  in 
one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Its  very  soul,  the  lever  that  moves  the 
world,  will  be  missing,  and  no  other  force  under  heaven  can  take  its 
place. 

If  you  would  accomplish  anything  of  merit,  if  you  would  make  your¬ 
self  a  motor  for  the  achievement  of  your  purpose,  you  must  be  tuned  to 
concert  pitch,  must  thrill  with  enthusiasm,  must  respond  to  the  demands 
of  your  work  as  a  lover  responds  to  the  smiles  of  his  dear  one.  No  half¬ 
hearted  worker  has  ever  helped  humanity  upward. 

(<  Every  great  and  commanding  movement  in  the  annals  of  the  world, ” 
says  Emerson,  (<  is  the  triumph  of  some  enthusiasm.0 

w  The  Renaissance,”  says  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  “does  not  mean  a  single 
Dante,  or  Boccaccio,  but  a  national  enthusiasm  and  a  (  God  within  all 
minds. >  The  Reformation  is  not  a  single  Savonarola,  or  Luther,  but  a 
universal  enthusiasm  and  a  (  God  within  all  hearts  and  consciences. )  ” 

•k 

The  martyrs,  the  inventors,  the  artists,  the  musicians,  the  poets,  the 
great  writers,  the  heroes,  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  the  movers  of 
every  great  enterprise, —  those  of  every  race  and  clime,  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  who  have  led  men  upward  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the 
twentieth  century,  have  been  enthusiasts,  none  of  whom  could  rest, — 

“  Till  half  mankind  were,  like  himself,  possess’d.” 

Fired  with  indignation  at  the  outrages  heaped  upon  the  pilgrims  of 
Palestine,  an  old  man,  Peter  the  Hermit,  determined  to  rescue  the  tomb 
of  our  Lord  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  Barefooted,  he  traveled 
through  France  and  other  countries,  preaching  the  crusade  with  a  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  that  rolled  the  chivalry  of  Europe  on  the  ranks  of  Islam. 

What  cared  Savonarola  for  threats,  persecution,  or  excommunication  ? 
He  lived  only  for  the  triumph  of  Truth,  and  the  regeneration  of  his  be¬ 
loved  Italy.  His  passionate  denunciation  of  their  terrible  excesses,  his 
fervid  appeals  to  their  higher  natures,  aroused  the  Florentines  to  a 
height  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  that  city  never  before  had  wit¬ 
nessed.  What  though  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  adherence  to  his 
cause  ?  He  knew  that  his  ashes  would  plead  for  him  as  his  tongue  had 
never  done.  To-day  his  memory  is  revered  as  that  of  a  saint  and 
martyr. 

M  The  Directory  at  Paris  must  be  crazy  to  send  such  a  stripling  to 
command  us!  ”  thought  the  scarred  and  war-worn  generals  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  in  1796,  when  Napoleon  arrived  as  their  commander-in-chief. 
Rampon,  with  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  young  soldier,  proffered  some 
advice. 

«  Gentlemen!  ”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  impatiently  brushing  him  aside, 
«  the  art  of  war  is  in  its  infancy  The  time  has  passed  in  which  enemies 
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are  mutually  to  appoint  the  place  of  combat,  advance,  hat  in  hand,  and 
say,  (  Gentlemen,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  fire?  y  We  must  cut  the 
enemy  in  pieces,  precipitate  ourselves  like  a  torrent  upon  their  battalions, 
and  grind  them  to  powder.  Experienced  generals  conduct  the  troops 
opposed  to  us?  So  much  the  better! — so  much  the  better!  It  is  not 
their  experience  which  will  avail  them  against  me.  Mark  my  words: 
they  will  soon  burn  their  books  on  tactics,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  the  first  onset  of  the  Italian  army  will  give  birth  to  a 
new  epoch  in  military  affairs.  As  for  us,  we  must  hurl  ourselves  on  the 
foe  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  smite  like  it.  Disconcerted  by  our  tactics, 
and  not  daring  to  put  them  into  execution,  they  will  flee  before  us  as  the 
shades  of  night  before  the  uprising  sun.” 

Does  this  seem  mere  braggadocio  ?  It  might  well  seem  so,  if  uttered 
by  a  cold-blooded,  phlegmatic,  shallow  man;  but  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  youth  who  spoke  had  urged  him  onward,  through 
long  years  of  careful  preparation,  and  had  sustained  him  through  other 
long  years  of  world-astonishing  action,  making  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy  almost  a  mathematical  certainty. 

It  was  enthusiasm  that  gave  strength  to  the  body  of  the  matchless 
architect,  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  so  delicate  in  childhood  as  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  to  his  parents.  Turn  where  you  will  in  Lon¬ 
don,  you  will  find  noble  monuments  of  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  this 
man  who  never  received  instruction  from  an  architect.  His  work  was 
his  life.  Into  everything  he  touched  he  threw  himself  with  an  ardor  that 
know  no  weariness.  When  in  Paris  to  get  ideas  for  the  restoration  of 
his  great  masterpiece,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  he  exclaimed:  (<  I  would  give 
my  skin  for  the  architect’s  design  of  the  Louvre  ”  The  palaces  of 
Hampton  Court  and  Kensington,  Drury  Lane  Theater,  Temple  Bar,  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  the  great  monument,  are  but  a  few  of  the  triumphs 
of  his  skill  and  devotion  to  his  purpose. 

What  a  power  there  is  in  an  enthusiastic  adherence  to  an  ideal !  What 
are  hardships,  contumely,  slander,  ridicule,  persecution,  toil,  sickness,  the 
feebleness  of  age,  to  a  soul  throbbing  with  an  overmastering  purpose  ? 

In  the  Galerie  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  is  a  beautiful  statue  conceived 
by  a  sculptor  who  was  so  poor  that  he  lived  and  worked  in  a  small  gar¬ 
ret.  When  his  clay  model  was  nearly  done,  a  heavy  frost  fell  upon  the 
city.  He  knew  that,  if  the  water  in  the  interstices  of  the  clay  should 
freeze,  the  beautiful  lines  would  be  distorted.  So  he  wrapped  his  bed¬ 
clothes  around  the  clay  image.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  but 
his  idea  was  saved,  and  other  hands  gave  it  enduring  form  in  marble. 

“There  are  important  cases,”  says  A.  H.  K.  Boyd,  (<in  which  the 
difference  between  half  a  heart  and  a  whole  heart  makes  just  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  signal  defeat  and  a  splendid  victory.” 
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If  you  cannot  throw  yourself  with  your  whole  soul  into  your  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  lack  that  vitalizing  quality  which  alone  can 
lift  it  beyond  mediocrity.  It  will  not  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality;  it 
will  be  perfunctory,  commonplace.  There  will  be  nothing  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  production  of  thousands  of  other  half-hearted  workers. 

(<  Capital  composition, ”  said  Joshua  Reynolds,  examining  a  picture  he 
wished  to  praise;  (<  correct  drawing,  color,  tone,  lights,  and  shadows  ex¬ 
cellent;  but  it  wants  —  that!”  he  added,  snapping  his  fingers. 

All  great  works  of  art  have  been  produced  when  the  artist  was  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  passion  for  beauty  and  form  which  would  not  let  him 
rest  until  his  thought  was  expressed  in  marble  or  on  canvas. 

(<  For  the  student,  enthusiasm  is  indeed  (a  god  within.’  Ignorance 
is  want  of  mental  animation.  The  scientist  tells  us  that  the  Patagonians 
sleep  eighteen  hours  each  day,  with  a  tendency  to  doze  through  the 
other  six.  Their  minds  are  unable  to  make  any  kind  of  movement, 
and  the  chief  once  told  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  he  would  love  to  talk  were 
it  not  that  large  ideas  made  him  very  sleepy.” 

Enthusiasm  is  the  soul  of  work,  of  life  itself,  and  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  feels  no  thrill  of  joy  in  his  or  her  daily  labor,  who 
is  driven  to  it  by  the  spur  of  necessity,  who  goes  through  it  conscien¬ 
tiously,  it  may  be,  but  merely  as  the  performance  of  a  disagreeable  duty, 
is  almost  sure  to  fail  in  life.  When  young  people  work  in  such  a  spirit, 
there  is  something  fatally  wrong.  Either  they  have  mistaken  their  call¬ 
ing,  and  are  wearing  their  lives  away  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  do 
that  well  which  they  should  never  have  undertaken,  or  they 
need  inward  illumination.  They  want  to  be  roused  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  needs  their  best  work;  that  no  half¬ 
hearted,  indifferent  efforts  will  justify  them  before  their 
Creator,  who  has  given  us  talents  not  to  be  folded  in 
a  napkin  and  returned  to  Him  intact  in  the  final  ren¬ 
dering  of  accounts,  but  to  be  used,  to  be  put  out  at  in¬ 
terest,  to  be  increased  tenfold,  twentyfold,  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  according  to  the  ability  of  every  one. 

®  Is  it  possible  to  arouse  enthusiasm  ?  ®  you  ask. 

Emphatically,  yes.  Gladstone,  the  Grand  Old  Man  \ 
of  England,  whose  intense  earnestness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  were  a 
perfect  inspiration  to  those  about  him,  said  that  what  is 
really  wanted  is  to  light  up  the  spirit  that  is  within  a  boy.  In  some 
sense  and  in  some  degree,  in  some  effectual  degree,  there  is  in  every 
one  the  capacity  for  good  work  in  the  world ;  not  only  in  those  who  are 
brilliant,  not  only  in  those  who  are  quick,  but  in  those  who  are  stolid, 
and  even  in  those  who  are  dull,  or  who  seem  to  be  dull.  If  they  have 
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only  the  good  will,  the  dullness  will  day  by  cay  clear  away,  under  the 
influence  o:  the  good  will. 

No  barrier,  however  formidable,  no  obstacle,  however  insurmountable 
it  may  seem  to  the  timid  or  faint-hearted,  can  bar  the  way  to  any  youth 
possessed  with  enthusiasm  for  a  high  ideal. 

Lincoln  was  consumed  with  the  desire  for  an  education.  He  walked 
sis  miles  to  borrow  a  grammar,  and.  after  returning  home  with  the 
precious  prize,  burned  one  pine  knot  after  another,  while  he  studied  its 
intricacies.  Ke  worked  out  problems  in  arithmetic  on  a  wooden  shovel, 
by  the  light  of  a  log  dre.  He  did  not  dream  of  the  White  House  in 
those  toilsome  days  and  nights  when  his  enthusiasm  in  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  urged  him  to  keep  a  book  in  the  cracks  of  the  logs  in  his  loft,  so 
that  he  might  have  it  at  hand  at  peep  of  day.  Who  shall  say  that  it  was 
not  this  early  enthusiasm  that  made  him  the  liberator  of  millions  of  his 
fellow-men  ? 

Never  before  had  the  youth  hred  by  enthusiasm  such  an  opportunitv 
as  he  has  to-day  It  is  the  age  of  young  men  and  young  women.  Their 
ardor  is  their  crown,  before  which  the  languid  and  the  passive  bow. 
The  world  looks  to  them  to  be  interpreters  of  new  forms  of  truth  and 
beaut}'.  Secrets,  jealously  guarded  by  nature,  are  waiting  to  reveal 
themselves  to  the  enthusiast  who  is  ready  to  give  his  life  to  the  work. 
Inventions  foreshadowed  to-day  are  waiting  for  the  *  passionate  pa¬ 
tience  ’  of  enthusiasm  to  develop  them.  Every  occupation,  everv  pro¬ 
fession.  ever.-  field  of  human  endeavor,  is  clamorous  for  enthusiastic 
workers.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a  supply  to  meet  the  demand,  if  not 
in  the  ranks  of  youth,  whose  most  irresistible  charm  is  its  bubbling  en¬ 
thusiasm  ?  Thrice  happy  youth!  It  sees  no  darkness  ahead. —  no  defile 
that  has  n  :>  outlet. —  it  forgets  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  failure  in  the 
world,  and  believes  that  mankind  has  been  waiting  all  these  centuries 
for  it  to  come  and  to  be  the  liberator  of  truth  and  energv  and  beautv. 

"  The  world's  interests  are.  under  God.  in  the  hands  of  the  vouno-  » 

-  1 

says  Dr.  Trumbull  What  youth  or  maiden  can  fail  to  respond  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  the  demand  of  such  a  tremendous  responsibility.  However 
humble  your  work  may  be.  never  forget  that  vonr  manner  of  doino-  it  is 
advancing  or  retarding  the  interests  of  humanity.  What  a  touch  of  sub¬ 
limity  this  conception  of  work  gives  to  all  human  endeavor.  How  it 
should  animate  the  spirit  and  nerve  the  hand  of  the  vourgest  as  well  as 
of  the  oldest. 

The  most  beautiful  works  of  all  art  were  done  in  vouth, *  says  Rus- 
kin.  Almost  everything  that  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth,®  wrote 
Disraeli. 

It  was  the  youth  Hercules  that  performed  the  Twelve  Labors.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  a  mere  youth  when  he  rolled  back  the  Asiatic  hordes  that 
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threatened  to  overwhelm  European  civilization  almost  at  its  birth. 
Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  twenty-one,  but  what  a  record  for  a  youth  he 
left.  Romulus  founded  Rome  at  twenty.  Pitt  and  Bolingbroke  were 
ministers  almost  before  they  were  men.  Gladstone  was  in  Parliament  in 
early  manhood.  Newton  made  some  of  his  greatest  discoveries  before 
he  was  twenty-five.  Keats  died  at  twenty-five ;  Shelley  at  twenty-nine. 
Luther  was  a  triumphant  reformer  at  twenty-five.  Ignatius  Loyola 
made  his  pilgrimage  at  thirty.  It  is  said  that  no  English  poet  ever 
equaled  Chatterton.at  twenty-one.  Melancthon  gained  the  Greek  chair 
at  Wittenburg  at  twenty-one.  Whitefield  and  Wesley  began  their  great 
revival  as  students  at  Oxford,  and  the  former  had  made  his  influence  felt 
throughout  England  before  he  was  twenty-four.  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
a  tragedy  at  fifteen,  and  had  taken  three  prizes  at  the  Academy  and 
gained  the  title  of  Master  before  he  was  twenty. 

If  we  do  not  cultivate  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  youth,  how  can  we 
expect  to  have  it  in  age,  when  the  springtime  of  achievement  has  passed, 
when  the  glowing  colors  of  early  summer  have  given  place  to  the  somber 
tints  of  the  wintry  landscape  ? 

Youth  without  enthusiasm  is  shorn  of  half  its  advantages.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  is  the  compelling  power  that  overcomes  all  obstacles.  It  is  the 
being  awake,  the  tingling  of  every  fiber  of  one’s  being  to  do  the  work 
that  his  heart  desires.  It  brooks  no  interference  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  object. 

Of  what  use  was  it  to  forbid  the  boy  Handel  to  touch  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  or  to  forbid  him  going  to  school,  lest  he  learn  the  gamut  ?  He 
stole  midnight  interviews  with  a  dumb  spinet  in  a  secret  attic.  The  boy 
Mozart  toiled  all  day  at  disagreeable  tasks,  but  stole  at  night  to  the 
church  organ  and  poured  out  his  very  soul  in  music.  The  boy  Bach 
copied  whole  books  of  studies  by  moonlight,  for  want  of  a  candle,  churl¬ 
ishly  denied.  Nor  was  he  disheartened  when  these  copies  were  taken 
from  him.  The  boy  painter  West  began  work  in  a  garret,  and  plundered 
the  family  cat  for  bristles  to  make  his  brushes.  Whipping  and  scolding 
only  made  Ole  Bull’s  passionate  devotion  to  his  violin  more  absorbing. 

Indifference  never  leads  armies  that  conquer,  never  models  statues 
that  live,  nor  breathes  sublime  music,  nor  harnesses  the  forces  of  nature, 
nor  rears  impressive  architecture,  nor  moves  the  soul  with  poetry,  nor 
the  world  with  heroic  philanthropies.  Enthusiasm,  as  Charles  Bell  says 
of  the  hand,  wrought  the  statue  of  Memnon  and  hung  the  brazen  gates 
of  Thebes.  It  fixed  the  mariner’s  trembling  needle  upon  its  axis,  and 
first  heaved  the  tremendous  bar  of  the  printing-press.  It  opened  the 
tubes  for  Galileo,  until  world  after  world  swept  before  his  vision,  and  it 
reefed  the  high  topsail  that  rustled  over  Columbus  in  the  morning 
breezes  of  the  Bahamas.  It  has  held  the  sword  with  which  freedom  has 
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fought  her  battles,  and  pised  the  axe  of  the  dauntless  woodman  as  be 
ottered  the  paths  of  civilization,  and  turned  the  mystic  leaves  upon  which 
Milter  and  Shakespeare  inscribed  their  burning  thoughts. 

K  race  Greeley  satd  that  the  best  product  of  labor  is  the  high-minded 
workman  with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 

Enthusiasm  made  Victor  Hugo  lock  up  his  clothes  while  writing 
Notre  Dame,  that  he  might  not  leave  the  work  until  it  was  finished. 
The  great  act  r  Garrick  well  illustrated  it  thus,  when  asked  by  an  un¬ 
successful  preacher  the  secret  of  his  power  over  audiences:  *  You  speak 
of  eternal  verities  and  what  you  know  to  be  true,  as  if  you  hardly  be¬ 
lieved  what  y;u  were  saying  yourself,  whereas  I  utter  what  I  know  to  be 
unreal  and  untrue,  as  if  I  did  believe  it  in  my  very  soul.* 

Gerster.  an  unknown  Hungarian,  made  fame  and  fortune  sure  the 
hrst  night  she  appeared  in  opera.  Her  enthusiasm  almost  hypnotized 
her  auditors  In  less  than  a  week  she  had  become  popular  and  independ¬ 
ent.  Her  s  ul  was  smitten  with  a  passion  for  growth,  and  all  the  powers 
of  heart  and  mind  wene  devoted  to  self-improvement. 

The  artist  who  played  Meg  Merrilies  in  "Guy  Mannering, *  in  the 
usual  formal  way  was  ill.  and  the  “  utility  ”  woman.  Charlotte  Cushman, 
whose  art  was  t<:  her  as  the  air  she  breathed,  was  asked  to  take  the  part. 
The  chance  for  a  hit  dashed  through  her  mind:  she  rushed  upon  the 
stage,  and.  to  the  astonishment  of  audience  and  actors  alike,  assumed 
the  role  since  s:  famous. 

*  How  signal  a  place  does  the  imagination  hold  in  the  realm  of 
science  and  invention !  exclaims  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis.  *  Reason  itself  is 
only  an  under-servant.  It  has  no  creative  skill.  Memory  makes  no 
discoveries.  But  the  imagination  is  a  wonder-worker.  One  dav.  chan¬ 
cing  nr  on  a  large  :ne  f  the  mammoth  in  the  Black  Forest.  Oken,  the 
'German  naturalist  exclaimed.  *  This  is  a  part  of  a  spinal  column. *  The 
eyes  of  the  scientist  saw  only  one  of  the  vertebra?,  but  to  that  one 
bone  his  imagination  added  frame,  limb,  and  head,  then  clothed  the 
skeletm  with  flesh,  and  sew  the  giant  of  animals  moving  through  the 
t  rest  In  that  hour  the  imagination  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  science 
of  ana:: in m 

Like  the  new  and  acted  power  of  the  young  lover  to  paint  in  hues 
"t  pawrise  the  u guest  :  meet,  entnusiasm  gives  the  otherwise  dry  and 
uninteresting  subject  or  occupation  a  new  meaning.  As  he  has  finer 
-  a  me  mere  — mte  vision,  and  sees  in  the  object  or  his  affections 
c  n entree  vermes  arc  cnarms  invisible  to  al.  other  eves,  so  a  man 
permeated  with  enthusiasm  has  his  power  of  perception  heightened 
ara  ms  vision  “ague:,  until  ne  sees  beauty  and  charms  others  can¬ 
ny  t  disc  cm.  which  compensate  for  drudgery-,  privations,  hardships,  and 
even  persecution  Dickens  says  he  was  haunted,  possessed,  spirit-driven. 
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by  the  plots  and  characters  in  his  stories,  which  would  not  let  him  sleep 
or  rest  until  he  had  committed  them  to  paper.  On  one  sketch,  he 
shut  himself  up  for  a  month,  and  when  he  came  out,  he  looked  as  hag¬ 
gard  as  a  murderer. 

(<  Well,  I’ve  worked  hard  enough  for  it,”  said  Malibran  when  a  critic 
expressed  his  admiration  of  her  D  in  alt,  reached  by  running  up  three 
octaves  from  low  D,  w  I’ve  been  chasing  it  for  a  month.  I  pursued  it 
everywhere, —  when  I  was  dressing,  when  I  was  doing  my  hair ;  and  at 
length  I  found  it  on  the  toe  of  a  shoe  that  I  was  putting  on.” 

(<  Great  designs,”  says  Boyle,  “are  not  accomplished  without  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  some  sort.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  everything  great.  Without 
it  no  man  is  to  be  feared,  and  with  it  no  man  is  to  be  despised.”  It  is, 
verily,  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  of 
value.  It  enters  into  every  invention,  every  masterpiece  of  painting  or 
sculpture,  every  great  poem,  essay,  or  novel  that  holds  the  world  breath¬ 
less  with  admiration.  It  is  a  spiritual  power.  It  has  its  birth  among 
the  higher  potencies.  You  never  find  true  enthusiasm  in  people  who  are 
always  groveling  at  the  feet  of  the  senses.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  up¬ 
lifting. 

(<  The  sense  of  this  word  among  the  Greeks,”  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
(<  affords  the  noblest  definition  of  it;  enthusiasm  signifies  ( God  in 
us. >  ” 

It  is  this  God-spirit,  animating  men  and  women,  that  makes  them 
forgetful  of  self,  regardless  of  personal  suffering,  and  proof  against  ridi¬ 
cule  and  opposition,  when  in  pursuit  of  their  ideals. 

Palissy,  toiling  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  failure  to  discover  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  white  enamel,  burning  his  furniture  to  fire  his  furnace,  was  so 
intoxicated  with  enthusiasm  that  men  thought  him  a  fool.  God’s  fool  he 
was,  with  a  great  hope  in  his  heart  for  which  he  gladly  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things. 

Watt’s  whole  heart  was  buried  in  his  engine.  “  I  can  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  else,”  he  says,  “  but  I  cannot  let  my  family  starve.” 

Again  and  again  poor  Bunyan  might  have  had  his  liberty;  but  not 
the  separation  from  his  poor  blind  daughter  Mary,  which  he  said  was  like 
pulling  the  flesh  from  his  bones;  not  the  need  of  a  poor  family  depend¬ 
ent  upon  him ;  not  the  love  of  liberty  nor  the  spur  of  ambition  could 
induce  him  to  forego  his  plain  preaching  in  public  places.  It  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  conviction  which  enabled  this  poor,  ignorant,  despised 
Bedford  tinker  to  write  his  immortal  allegory. 

<(  I  have  been  so  busy  for  twenty  years  trying  to  save  the  souls  of 
other  people,”  said  Livingstone,  “that  I  had  forgotten  that  I  have  one 
of  my  own  until  a  savage  auditor  asked  me  if  I  felt  the  influence  of  the 
religion  I  was  advocating.” 
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<{  After  I  have  completed  an  invention, ®  says  Edison,  <(I  seem  to  lose 
interest  in  it.  One  might  think  that  the  money  value  of  an  invention 
constitutes  its  reward  to  the  man  who  loves  his  work.  But,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  can  honestly  say  that  this  is  not  so.  Life  was  never  more  full 
of  joy  to  me  than  when,  a  poor  boy,  I  began  to  think  out  improvements 
in  telegraphy,  and  to  experiment  with  the  cheapest  and  crudest  appli¬ 
ances.  But,  now  that  I  have  all  the  appliances  I  need,  and  am  my  own 
master,  I  continue  to  find  my  greatest  pleasure,  and  so  my  reward,  in 
the  work,  that  precedes  what  the  world  calls  success.®  <(  Here  is. Edison,® 
says  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  (<  with  an  enthusiasm  for  invention,  who  found 
his  electric  lamps  that  burned  well  for  a  month  had  suddenly  gone  out, 
and  read  in  the  morning  paper  the  judgment  of  the  scientist  that  his 
electric  bulb  was  a  good  toy  but  a  poor  tool. 

w  In  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  the  man  exclaimed,  ( I  will  make  a 
statue  of  that  professor,  and  illumine  him  with  electric  lamps,  and  make 
his  ignorance  memorable. >  Then  Edison  went  away  to  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  that  drove  sleep  from  his  eyes  and  slumber  from  his  eyelids 
through  five  successive  days  and  nights,  until  love  and  enthusiasm 
helped  reason  to  wrest  victory  from  defeat.  ® 

Wendell  Phillips  has  well  said,  <(  Enthusiasm  is  the  life  of  the  soul.® 
Just  as  soon  as  this  dies  away,  no  matter  what  success  has  been  at¬ 
tained  in  the  past,  a  season  of  dry  rot  sets  in,  and  the  end  is  death  to 
further  accomplishment.  From  the  baking  of  a  loaf  of  bread  for  the 
family  to  the  law-making  of  a  statesman  for  a  nation,  there  must  enter 
this  vivifying  element  that  electrifies  and  makes  potent  every  effort 
What  may  not  even  a  boy  do  when  his  whole  heart  is  in  his  work  ? 
The  clerks  in  a  large  mercantile  house  ridiculed  a  young  companion 
who  began  as  an  office  boy,  for  doing  so  many  things  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  him  to  do.  They  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the 
business,  saying  that  there  was  no  sense  in  it,  and  that  he  would  never 
get  a  cent  for  it.  Not  long  afterward,  he  was  selected  from  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  taken  into  the  firm  as  a  partner,  and  became  in  time  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country. 

Success  is  often  due  less  to  ability  than  to  enthusiasm.  The  w^orld 
makes  way  for  a  man  who  believes  in  his  mission,  who  is  (<  dead  in  ear¬ 
nest.®  No  matter  what  objections  may  be  raised,  no  matter  how  dark  the 
outlook,  he  believes  in  his  powder  to  transform  into  a  reality,  the  vision 
which  he  alone  sees. 

It  was  enthusiasm  which  enabled  Cyrus  W.  Field,  after  thirteen  vears 
of  defeat,  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable.  It  was  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  carp¬ 
ing  critics,  that  sped  Stephenson’s  locomotive  to  its  triumphant  goal.  It 
was  enthusiasm  that  sent  «  Fulton’s  Folly  ®  on  its  successful  way  up  the 
Hudson,  to  the  dismay  and  consternation  of  his  croaking  detractors.  It 
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was  enthusiasm  that  led  Patrick  Henry  to  utter  those  burning  words  of 
patriotic  eloquence,  which  every  schoolboy  and  girl  delights  to  declaim. 
It  was  enthusiasm  or  patriotic  zeal  that  sent  Sherman  dashing  through 
Georgia,  on  his  victorious  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  all  the  liberties,  reforms,  and  political 
achievements  of  society  have  been  gained  by  nations  thrilling  and  throb¬ 
bing  to  one  great  enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm  will  steady  the  heart  and  strengthen  the  will;  it  will  give 
force  to  the  thought,  and  nerve  to  the  hand,  until  what  was  only  a  possi¬ 
bility  becomes  a  reality.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  it.  Let  people  call  you  an 
enthusiast,  with  an  inflection  of  pity  or  half-contempt  in  the  voice,  if 
they  wish.  If  a  thing  seems  to  you  worth  working  for  at  all,  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  you  of  moment  enough  to  challenge  any  effort,  then  put  into 
what  you  do  all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  you  are  capable,  regardless  of 
criticism.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.  It  is  never  the  half-hearted, 
the  coldly  critical,  the  doubting  and  fearing,  that  accomplish  the  most. 

Professor  Roentgen  was  enthusiastic  in  his  research  for  knowledge 
which  has  made  his  name  a  household  word  throughout  every  civilized 
land.  Arouse  yourself,  wake  up,  don’t  dream;  this  is  a  bad  habit  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  but  a  ruinous  one  after  sunrise.  Don’t  be  a  leaner ;  but 
an  enthusiastic  lifter. 

He  who  respects  his  work  so  highly  (and  does  it  so  reverently),  that 
he  cares  little  what  the  world  thinks  of  it,  is  the  man  about  whom  the 
world  comes  at  last  to  think  a  great  deal. 

Have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  value  and  importance  of  your  work ;  of 
its  indispensableness  to  the  world. 

It  is  this  solid  faith  in  one's  mission , —  the  rooted  belief  that  it  is  the 
one  thing  to  which  he  has  been  called, —  this  enthusiasm,  attracting  an 
Agassiz  to  the  Alps  or  the  Amazon,  impelling  a  Pliny  to  explore  the 
volcano  in  which  he  is  to  lose  his  life,  and  nerving  a  Vernet,  when  toss¬ 
ing  in  a  fierce  tempest,  to  sketch  the  waste  of  waters,  and  even  the 
wave  that  is  leaping  up  to  devour  him, —  that  marks  the  heroic  spirit. 

With  enthusiasm  we  may  retain  the  youth  of  the  spirit  long  after 
time  has  silvered  the  hair  and  robbed  us  of  youthful  vigor.  It  is  the 
glory  of  old  age,  as  it  is  the  charm  of  youth.  It  makes  the  old  man 
even  a  more  positive  force  than  the  young  one.  Gladstone  at  eighty 
had  ten  times  the  weight  and  power  that  any  man  of  twenty-five  could 
have  with  the  same  ideals.  What  a  power  was  Bismarck  at  eighty! 
Lord  Palmerston  became  prime  minister  of  England  a  second  time  at 
seventy-five,  and  died  prime  minister  at  eighty-one.  Galileo,  at  seventy- 
seven,  blind  and  feeble,  was  working  every  day  adapting  the  principle 
of  the  pendulum  to  clocks.  The  crown  of  age  is  its  enthusiasm,  and 
the  respect  paid  to  white  hairs  is  reverence  to  a  heart  fervent,  in  spite 
8 — 257 
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of  the  torpid  influence  of  an  enfeebled  body.  The  <(  Odyssey  ®  was  the 
creation  of  a  blind  old  man,  but  that  old  man  was  Homer.  (<  I  argue 
not  against  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,®  said  Milton,  when  old,  blind,  and 
poor;  <(  nor  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer  right 
onward.®  He  was  chilled  with  the  frosts  of  time  when  he  depicted  the 
love  of  the  first  pair  in  Eden. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  best  work,  <(  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,®  was  written 
when  he  was  seventy-eight.  Newton  wrote  new  briefs  to  his  (<  Prin- 
cipia  ®  at  eighty-three.  Plato  died  writing,  at  eighty-one.  Tom  Scott 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew  at  eighty-six.  Galileo  was  nearly  seventy 
when  he  wrote  on  the  laws  of  motion.  James  Watt  learned  German  at 
eighty-five.  Mrs.  Somerville  finished  her  (<  Molecular  and  Microscopic 
Science  ®  at  eighty-nine.  Humboldt  completed  his  w  Cosmos  ®  at  ninety, 
a  month  before  his  death. 

<(  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  Goldsmith  when  he  was 
young,®  said  Johnson;  <(  he  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late  in  life.® 

John  Colby,  brother-in-law  of  Daniel  Webster,  learned  to  read  after 
he  was  eighty-four,  that  he  might  read  the  Bible.  Robert  Hall  learned 
Italian  when  past  sixty,  that  he  might  read  Dante  in  the  original.  Noah 
Webster  studied  seventeen  languages  after  he  was  fifty.  Ludovico,  at 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  times.  Cicero  said 
well  that  men  are  like  wine;  age  sours  the  bad,  and  improves  the  good. 

As  the  bouquet  marks  the  quality  of  the  wine,  so  enthusiasm  marks 
the  quality  of  the  man.  It  is  the  elixir  or  the  wine  of  life,  without 
which  all  things  seem  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 

Like  beauty,  that  bubbling  enthusiasm  which  makes  perpetual  youth 
and  sunshine  in  the  heart  is  a  divine  gift,  and  yet  it  can  be  cultivated. 
To  the  admonition  of  the  wise  man,  then, — <(  With  all  thy  getting,  get 
understanding,® — I  would  add  this  other,  “With  all  thy  getting,  get  en¬ 
thusiasm.®  It  is  the  salt  of  life,  the  transmuting  power  that  renews  and 
enriches  everything  it  touches.  It  gives  new  heart  and  courage  to  the 
timid,  new  hope  to  the  disheartened,  and  to  the  already  strong  and 
courageous  increased  power  for  good. 
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The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us  men. 

— J.  R.  Lowell. 

What  though  on  homely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray,  and  a’  that  ? 

Gie  fools  their  silk  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that! 

—  Burns. 

Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him. 

—  George  Herbert,  « Strong  Souls.') 

Live  like  five-hearted  suns,  to  spend  their  strength 
In  furthest  striving  action. 

—  George  Eliot. 

He  has  done  the  work  of  a  true  man, — 

Crown  him,  honor  him,  love  him ; 

Weep  over  him,  tears  of  woman, 

Stoop  manliest  brows  above  him  ! 

—  Whittier. 

A  TRUER,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 

More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast. 

—  Byron. 

Worth,  courage,  honor,  these  indeed 
Your  sustenance  and  birthright  are. 

—  E.  C.  Stedman. 

The  world  has  this  standing-  advertisement  over  the  door  of  every  pro¬ 
fession,  every  occupation,  every  calling,  <(  Wanted  —  aman.® 

Yet  with  all  the  demand  for  young  men  of  force,  energy,  and 
purpose,  young  men  trained  to  do  some  one  thing;  with  managers  and 
superintendents  of  great  institutions  everywhere  hunting  for  good  people 
to  fill  all  sorts  of  positions,  and  on  all  sides  people  asking  where  to  find 
a  good  servant,  a  polite  and  efficient  clerk,  an  honest  cashier,  a  sten¬ 
ographer  who  can  spell  and  punctuate,  and  is  generally  well  informed; 
with  thousands  out  of  employment;  with  hundreds  of  applicants  for 
every  vacant  place;  why  is  it  we  are  told  that  never  before  was  it  so  hard 
to  get  a  good  employee  for  almost  any  position  as  to-day,  and  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find  efficient  help  for  any  department  ? 

They  who  make  up  the  great  army  tramping  about  from  store  to  store, 
from  office  to  factory,  wondering  why  others  succeed  when  they  fail, 
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why  others  get  the  positions  when  they  are  denied,  either  show  signs  of 
dissipation,  are  rude  or  gruff  in  manner,  are  slouchy  or  slipshod  in  dress, 

are  afraid  of  hard  work,  are  deficient  in  education  or  training,  or 
have  some  other  defect  which  bars  them  out. 

The  fatal  defect  in  most  cases  is  that  these  sup¬ 
posed  men,  expected  to  fill  men’s  places  in  the  world, 
are  in  reality,  not  men  enough  to  fill  the  places. 
They  are  not  men  in  the  sense  of  possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  distinctive  qualities  of  true  man¬ 
hood. 

Herodotus  wrote,  <(  Homines  per  multi  vim  per- 
pauci , —  human  creatures  are  very  plentiful,  but  men 
very  scarce. ”  A  cynic,  too,  history  informs  us,  being 
ordered  to  summon  the  good  men  of  the  city  before  the 
Roman  censor,  went  straight  to  the  churchyard,  and  there, 
standing  on  a  grave,  called  to  the  dead  below,  saying  he  knew 
not  where  to  find  a  good  man  alive.  And  that  gloomy  sage  of  our 
own  day,  Thomas  Carlyle,  described  the  population  of  his  country  as 
consisting  of  so  many  millions,  M  mostly  fools.” 

Potential  manhood,  though  in  some  cases  saddening,  is  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  him  who  reads  aright  the  signs  of  his  times. 

Garfield  said  that  he  never  met  a  boy  in  the  street  without  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  take  his  hat  off  to  him,  because  he  might  have  in  him 
the  making  of  a  great  man.  When  a  boy  he  was  asked  what  he  intended 
to  do  in  life,  and  replied,  <(  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  myself  a  man;  for, 
if  I  do  not  do  that  first,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  anything  of  myself.” 

<(  Wanted  — A  Man  !  ”  is  a  cry,  fresh  as  this  morning’s  paper,  yet  old 
as  history.  w Wanted  —  a  man!”  cried  the  Eg)7ptian  monarch, —  and 
Joseph  answered  the  call.  <(  Wanted  —  a  man!”  wailed  the  children  of 
Israel,  slaves  in  the  land  of  the  stranger —  and  Moses  heeded  their  cry¬ 
ing.  (<  Wanted  —  a  man!”  has  rung  down  the  centuries,  and  there 
sprang  up  in  response  a  Leonidas,  a  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  Charles  Martel, 
a  Luther,  a  Cromwell,  a  Washington,  a  Lincoln. 

<(  A  man,  Caesar,  is  born,”  says  Emerson,  <(  and  for  ages  after,  we 
have  a  Roman  empire.  Napoleon  changes  the  front  of  the  world.  Bacon 
turns  in  a  new  direction  the  thought  of  the  human  race.  Newton  inter¬ 
prets  the  thoughts  of  God.  Franklin  unlocks  the  temple  of  nature.” 

A  man  is  born  and  grows  to  man’s  estate:  what  is  the  sign  by  which 
We  know  him? 

“We  measure  great  men  by  their  character,  not  by  their  success,” 
said  the  wise  Roman,  Cornelius  Nepos. 

It  is  not  what  one’s  acquaintance  says  about  him,  not  what  he  him¬ 
self  thinks  he  is,  but  what  he  is  —  his  character — that  tells. 
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l(  Character, 0  as  JosiahG.  Holland  says,  “  lives  in  a  man,  reputation  out¬ 
side  of  him. 0  The  French  have  a  saying-  that  a  man’s  reputation  is 
like  his  shadow,  which  sometimes  follows,  and  sometimes  precedes  him, 
and  is  occasionally  longer,  occasionally  shorter  than  he  is. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  discrepancy  that  may  exist  between 
character  and  reputation  is  given  in  “  The  Law  Student’s  Helper.0 

“I  remember, 0  says  the  writer,  <(  when  ninety-nine  Americans  in  a 
hundred  felt  ashamed  of  President-elect  Lincoln.  This  feeline  was  not 
abated  much  until  1863.  A  reputation  far  from  good  was  manufactured 
for  Lincoln.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  political  enemies  traduced  him; 
political  friends  felt  that  a  man  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  good  character 
had  gotten  into  power.  ‘Obscure  charlatan/  ‘  buffoon/  (  clown/  ‘coarse/ 
‘uncouth/  ‘modern  Nero/  ‘ignoramus/  ‘shyster/  ‘  crossroads  lawyer/ 
were  some  of  the  epithets  hourly  applied,  until  the  civilized  world  began 
to  ask  what  manner  of  people  are  the  Americans  that  they  should  have 
chosen  such  a  man  as  this  as  President.  Oh,  how  even  the  Repub¬ 
licans  wished  they  had  taken  the  dashing  Fremont  or  the  polished  Seward 
instead  of  the  unknown  Lincoln,  against  whom  so  much  was  said. 
Gradually,  however,  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  public  that  the  moral  esti¬ 
mate  of  Lincoln,  held  by  the  few  who  knew  him  closely  and  well,  was 
correct. 

“You  know  no  man,0  it  has  been  well  said,  “till  you  have  looked 
with  the  eye  of  a  brother  upon  the  best  that  is  in  him. 0 

Everywhere  in  the  material  universe  we  behold  steadfast  order  and 
beauty  as  the  result  of  equilibrium  between  opposing  forces.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  forces  which  in  equilibrium  give  us  the  noblest  type  of  manhood 
is  sometimes  seriously  disturbed  by  lack  of  practical  wisdom,  which,  as 
Arthur  Helps  says,  “acts  in  the  mind  as  gravitation  does  in  the  material 
world,  combining,  keeping  things  in  their  places,  and  maintaining  a  mu¬ 
tual  dependence  amongst  the  various  parts  of  the  system.0 

A  thousand  biographies  of  men  who  have  had  their  share  of  fame 
carry  the  lesson  embodied  in  Emerson’s  declaration  that  common  sense 
is  the  basis  of  genius,  and  in  Young’s  forcible  remark,  that,  with  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  an  angel  a  man  may  be  a  fool.  A  million  unwritten  biographies 
drive  home  the  truth  thus  expressed  by  John  Stuart  Mill:  — 

“  The  aim  of  all  intellectual  training  for  the  mass  of  the  people  should 
be  to  cultivate  common  sense.0 

“Common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree,0  said  Coleridge,  “is  what 
the  world  calls  wisdom. 0 

“  Common  sense,  never  to  be  confounded  with  materialism,  implies 
due  regard  for  material  considerations.  It  dictates  that  every  human 
being  shall  be  trained  in  early  life  (when  irrevocable  habits  are  formed) 
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in  the  fundamental  laws  of  thrift;  daily  labor;  earning  a  fair  means  of  liv¬ 
ing;  saving  enough  for  pecuniary  independence  in  days  of  sickness  and  old 
age ;  avoidance  of  debt ;  readiness  to  help  others ;  and  all  those  wholesome 
divine  rules  of  frugal  self-preservation  that  are  to  be  as  rigidly  learned  and 
obeyed  as  the  ten  commandments.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  goes 
far  enough  to  teach  that  one  of  the  first  great  lessons  of  life  is  to  learn 
the  true  estimate  of  values;  that  the  success  of  every  youth  starting  out 
in  his  career  will  depend  very  largely  upon  his  ability  to  estimate  prop¬ 
erly,  not  the  apparent  but  the  real  value  of  everything  presented  to  him. 

Recognition  of  these  real  values  calls  first  of  all  for  appreciation  of 
the  fact  to  which  the  first  Napoleon  gave  broad  expression  when  he  said, 
(<  Even  in  war,  moral  power  is  to  physical  as  three  parts  out  of  four. ® 
Emerson  gives  voice  to  the  same  idea  thus —  <(  Great  men  are  they  who 
see  that  spiritual  is  stronger  than  any  material  force,  that  thoughts  rule 
the  world.® 

We  have  it  from  Richard  Steele,  the  hot-headed  but  warm-hearted, 
happy-go-lucky,  and  truth-loving  friend  and  associate  of  Addison,  that 
men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and  men  of  letters,  are  frequent;  but  a 
true  gentleman  is  what  one  seldom  sees. 

<(  The  gentleman, ®  says  J.  G.  Holland,  <(  is  solid  mahogany;  the  fash¬ 
ionable  man  is  only  veneer.  ® 

<(  To  be  a  gentleman, ®  says  Bishop  Doane,  <(  does  not  depend  upon  the 
tailor  or  the  toilet.  Good  clothes  are  not  good  habits.  A  gentleman  is 
just  a  gentleman, —  no  more,  no  less:  a  diamond  polished  that  was  first  a 
diamond  in  the  rough. ® 

Shakespeare  calls  a  gentleman :  — 

<(  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man,® 

(<  In  a  word,®  says  Steele,  (<  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  is  to  be  a  generous 
and  brave  man.  ®  Some  beautiful  lines  in  Sir  Edward  Arnold’s  (<  Light 
of  Asia,®  give  this  good  description  of  the  ideal  man:  — 

(<  In  speech  right  gentle,  yet  so  wise ;  princely  of  mien, 

Yet  softly  mannered;  modest,  deferent, 

And  tender-hearted,  though  of  fearless  blood.® 

<(  You  insist  on  respect  for  learned  men,®  wrote  Perthes  to  a  friend; 
(<  I  say,  Amen.  But,  at  the  same  time,  don’t  forget  that  largeness  of 
mind,  depth  of  thought,  appreciation  of  the  lofty,  experience  of  the 
world,  delicacy  of  manner,  tact  and  energy  in  action,  love  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  amiability — that  all  these  may  be  wanting  in  a  man  who 
may  yet  be  very  learned.® 
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Learning  is  to  be  prized  and  cultivated  with  infinite  toil ;  but  «  as  a 
matter  of  well-known  experience,  life  maybe  nobly  and  well  spent  with¬ 
out  any  attainment  of  learning,  however  much  its  sphere  may  be  nar¬ 
rowed  by  ignorance,  whereas  it  will  be  a  terrible  failure  without  what 
William  of  Wykham  knew  as  manners. ”  So  a  gentleman’s  claim  to  his 
title  must  rest,  <(  not  upon  fashion  or  manners,  but  upon  moral  worth ; 
not  on  personal  possessions,  but  on  personal  qualities.”  He  must  have 
the  refinement  of  spirit,  the  breadth  of  sympathy,  the  depth  of  insight, 
to  realize  that  good  manners  —  gentleness  of  act  and  demeanor  —  are  a 
part  of  good  morals,  and  that  it  is  as  much  his  duty  as  his  interest  to 
practise  both;  to  understand  that  (<  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  an  empty 
head,  but  that  an  empty  heart  is  worse  still,”  that  the  door  between  us 
and  heaven  cannot  be  opened  if  that  between  us  and  our  fellow-men  is 
shut. 

<(  The  Psalmist  briefly  describes  him,”  says  Samuel  Smiles,  (<  as  one 
( that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the 
truth  in  his  heart.  )  ” 

(<  We  live  in  a  real  and  a  solid  and  truthful  world,”  said  Professor 
Blaikie,  in  one  of  his  talks  to  young  men.  (<  In  such  a  world  only  truth, 
in  the  long  run,  can  hope  to  prosper.  Therefore  avoid  lies,  mere  show 
and  sham  and  hollow  superficiality  of  all  kinds,  which  is  at  best  a  painted 
lie.  Let  whatever  you  are,  and  whatever  you  do,  grow  out  of  a  firm 
root  of  truth  and  a  strong  soil  of  reality.  ” 

In  heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  alike,  truth  has  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  every  structure  of  ethics  has  been  meant  to  rise.  The 
Persians  presented  one  of  the  most  elevated  types  of  ancient  pagan 
civilization ;  yet  they  taught  their  children  only  to  ride  on  horseback, 
to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth. 

(<  Only  they  who  carry  sincerity  to  the  highest  point,  in  whom  there 
remains  not  a  single  hairbreadth  of  hypocrisy,”  said  Confucius,  <(  can 
see  the  hidden  springs  of  things.  ” 

<(  Away  with  your  masks,”  cries  Carlyle;  (<  let  us  see  your  true 
features.  Enough  of  comedy,  masking,  lying  philosophies,  false  philan¬ 
thropic  sentiments,  and  empty  hypocrisies!  Show  us  what  you  are,  let 
your  thoughts  be  your  own;  dare  to  be  yourself,  have  the  courage  to 
dare  to  be  something,  anything,  so  that  you  are  not  false.  ” 

St.  Paul  urged,  whoso  would  fight  the  good  fight  to  be  girt  with 
truth,  — with  sincerity,  whole-heartedness,  the  spirit  that  accepts  no  shift, 
no  make-believe. 

(<How  sure  it  is,”  wrote  Elizabeth  B.  Browning,  "that,  if  we  say  a 
true  word,  instantly  we  feel  it  is  God’s,  not  ours,  and  pass  it  on.”  How 
sure  it  is  that,  if  we  say  knowingly,  an  untrue  word,  it  is  passed  on  to 
our  eternal  moral  hurt! 
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“  Character  is  always  known, ”  says  Emerson.  (<  Thefts  never  enrich  ; 
alms  never  impoverish  ;  murder  will  speak  out  of  stone  walls.  The  least 
mixture  of  a  lie  —  for  example,  the  taint  of  vanity,  any  attempt  to  make 
a  good  impression,  a  favorable  appearance  —  will  instantly  vitiate  the 
effect.  But  speak  the  truth  and  all  nature  and  all  spirits  help  you  with 
unexpected  furtherance.” 

“  Of  all  the  evil  spirits  abroad  at  this  hour  in  the  world,”  said  Froude, 
“insincerity  is  the  most  dangerous.”  It  is  the  most  dangerous,  because 
it  so  readily  assumes  guises  of  innocence.  It  works  for  ill  in  the  form 
of  a  white  lie. 

A  lady  once  asked  Mr.  Moody  how  she  might  be  delivered  from  the 
habit  of  exaggeration,  to  which  she  was  very  prone.  “  Call  it  lying, 
madam,”  was  the  uncompromising  answer,  “and  deal  with  it  as  you 
would  with  any  other  temptation  of  the  devil.” 

Men  can  lie  by  life  and  conduct  as  well  as  by  lip  and  word. 

Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  you  think;  never  to  pretend  to  be  doing  what 
you  are  not  doing;  to  do,  to  perform,  and  make  good  what  you  promise; 
never  to  pretend  you  have  done  what  you  have  not  done;  so  to  carry 
yourself  with  habitual  truthfulness  of  spirit  and  letter  that  you  are 
never,  as  Farrar  says,  to  “be  surprised  into  a  concealment  or  startled 
into  a  falsehood.  ” 

“Perish  policy  and  cunning! 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light!” 

Admiral  Dewey’s  son  showed  on  which  side,  “  in  the  strife  of  truth 
with  falsehood,”  he  stood,  when,  having  recently  engaged  in  business  in 

New  York  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
beginning  at  the  bottom,  at  his  father’s  request, 
he  was  offered  a  position  upon  the  editorial  staff  of 
a  paper  whose  unscrupulous  editor  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  the  son  of  the  great  hero  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  “You  need  write  no  articles,  nor 
do  any  reporting,”  said  the  editor;  “just  sign  your 
name  to  an  article  every  day  and  I  will  pay  you 
two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  ”  But  the  son  of  the 
Manila  hero  positively  refused  to  lend  his  name  to 
any  such  dishonesty.  He  preferred  hard  work  at 
twenty  dollars  a  month. 

“  I  desire  you  will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly 
like  me,  and  not  to  flatter  me  at  all,”  said  Cromwell  to  Peter 
Lely,  the  artist,  «  but  remark  all  those  roughnesses,  pim¬ 
ples,  warts,  and  everthing  as  you  see  me :  otherwise  I  will 
never  pay  one  farthing  for  it.  ” 
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A  little  boy,  standing  on  some  scales,  and  being  very  anxious  to 
outweigh  his  playmate,  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  and  swelled  up  like  a  little 
frog.  But  the  playmate  was  the  wiser  boy.  (<  Oho!  ”  he  cried,  in  scorn, 
w  that  doesn’t  do  any  good;  you  can  only  weigh  what  you  are!  ” 

(<  You  can  only  weigh  what  you  are,”  in  all  the  weighing  of  life.  You 
may  sometimes  impose  upon  your  neighbor’s  judgment,  but  never  can 
you  belie  the  estimate  of  the  All-seeing. 

The  man  who  would  be  a  man  must  be  true  through  and  through. 
There  must  be  truth  in  the  inward  part,  and  all  the  outer  expression  of 
his  inner  life  must  be  true.  He  must  be  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  to  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  relationship  he  bears  to  home 
and  loved  ones.  He  must  be  true  to  himself.  Polonius  said  to  his  son 
Laertes:  — 

<(  This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  light  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 
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In  all  matters,  before  beginning,  diligent  preparation  should  be  made. 

—  Cicero. 

The  hand  that  follows  intellect  can  achieve. 

—  Michelangelo. 

A  wise  man,  in  time  of  peace,  prepares  for  war. 

—  Horace. 

To  WIN  a  race,  the  swiftness  of  a  dart 
Availeth  not,  without  a  timely  start. 

—  La  Fontaine. 

Effects  will  always  correspond  to  causes. 

—  Hume. 

The  safe  path  to  excellence  and  success,  in  every  calling,  is  that  of  appro¬ 
priate  preliminary  education,  diligent  application  to  learn  the  art,  and  assiduity  in 
practicing  it.  — Edward  Everett. 

What  we  do  upon  some  great  occasion  will  probably  depend  upon  what  we 
already  are;  and  what  we  are  will  be  the  result  of  previous  years  of  self-discipline. 

—  H.  P.  Liddon. 

Longfellow  declared  that  the  secret  studies  of  the  poet  are  the  sunken 
piers  on  which  his  poetic  work  rests;  they  are  out  of  sight,  but  es¬ 
sential.  Fifty  feet  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  under  ground,  un¬ 
seen  and  unappreciated  by  those  who  tread  about  that  historic  shaft;  yet 
it  is  this  foundation,  apparently  thrown  away,  which  enables  it  to  stand 
upright,  true  to  the  plumb-line  through  all  the  tempests  that  lash  its 
granite  sides.  Everything  which  endures,  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
time,  must  have  a  deep,  solid  foundation.  In  Rome,  the  foundation  is 
often  the  most  expensive  part  of  an  edifice,  so  deep  must  they  dig  to 
build  on  the  living  rock.  A  large  part  of  every  successful  life  must  be 
spent  in  laying  foundation  stones  under  ground. 

Don’t  risk  a  life’s  superstructure  upon  a  day’s  foundation. 

Don’t  trust  to  what  the  lazy  call  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  If  you 
wish  to  wear  spurs  in  the  tournament  of  life,  you  must  buckle  them  to 
your  own  heels  before  you  enter  the  lists. 

Webster  once  made  a  remarkable  speech  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  at  Harvard  University,  when  a  book'was  presented  to  him;  but, 
after  he  had  gone,  his  <(  impromptu  »  speech,  carefully  written  out,  was 
found  in  the  book,  which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  away.  On  another 
occasion,  when  asked  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  he  re¬ 
fused,  saying  he  was  very  busy  and  had  no  time  to  master  the  subject. 
“  But, w  replied  his  friend,  wa  very  few  words  from  you  would  do  much 
to  awaken  public  attention  to  it.®  “If  there  be  so  much  weight  in  my 
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words, w  replied  Webster,  «  it  is  because  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  speak 
on  any  subject  until  my  mind  is  imbued  with  it.® 

Demosthenes  was  once  urged  to  speak  on  a  great  and  sudden  emer¬ 
gency,  but  replied:  «  I  am  not  prepared.®  In  fact,  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  Demosthenes  did  not  possess  any  genius  whatever,  because  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  speak  on  any  subject  without  thorough  prep¬ 
aration.  In  any  meeting  or  assembly,  when  called  upon,  he  would  never 
rise,  even  to  make  the  briefest  remarks,  it  was  said,  without  previously 
preparing  himself. 

The  pianist  Thalberg  said  he  never  ventured  to  perform  one  of  his 
celebrated  pieces  in  public  until  he  had  played  it  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
times. 

Henry  Havelock  joined  the  army  at  twenty-eight,  and  for  thirty-four 
years  worked  and  waited  for  his  opportunity;  conscious  of  his  power, 
(<  fretting  as  a  subaltern  while  he  saw  drunkards  and  fools  put  above  his 
head.®  But  during  all  these  years  he  was  fitting  himself  to  lead  that 
marvelous  march  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  declared,  Von  Moltke  was 
awakened  at  midnight  and  told  of  the  fact.  He  said  coolly  to  the 

official  who  aroused  him:  ^  Go  to  pigeonhole  No.  - ,  in  my 

safe,  and  take  a  paper  from  it;  then  telegraph,  as  there 
directed,  to  the  different  troops  of  the  empire.®  He  then 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  and  awoke  at  his  usual  hour 
in  the  morning.  Every  one  else  in  Berlin  was  excited 
about  the  war,  but  Von  Moltke  took  his  morning  walk 
as  usual,  and  a  friend  who  met  him  said:  (<  General,  you 
seem  to  be  taking  it  very  easy.  Aren’t  you  afraid  of  the 
situation  ?  I  should  think  you  would  be  busy.®  (<  Ah,®  re¬ 
plied  Von  Moltke,  (<  all  of  my  work  for  this  time  has  been 
done  long  beforehand,  and  everything  that  can  be  done  now  has 
been  done.® 

<(  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  wonderful  machine  that  the  German 
army  is,®  says  Captain  Bingham,  (<  and  how  well  it  is  prepared  for  war. 
A  chart  is  made  out  which  shows  just  what  must  be  done  in  case  of 
wars  with  the  different  nations.  Every  officer’s  place  in  the  scheme  is 
laid  out  beforehand.  There  is  a  schedule  of  trains  which  will  supersede 
all  other  schedules  the  moment  war  is  declared,  and  this  is  so  arranged 
that  the  commander  of  the  army  here  could  telegraph  to  any  officer  to 
take  such  a  train  and  go  to  such  a  place  at  a  moment’s  notice.  ® 

An  address  to  a  medical  school  by  an  eminent  American  surgeon  con¬ 
tained  the  admonition :  (<  Very  few  successful  men  can  expect  to  perform 
more  than  one  or  two  great  operations  in  the  course  of  a  long  practice. 
The  bulk  of  work  ought  to  be  a  training  for  these  operations.® 
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When  a  great  artist  was  asked  how  long  it  required  to  paint  a  cottage 
scene  with  an  old  woman  trying  to  thread  a  needle  near  the  open  door, 
he  replied:  <(  Not  so  very  long  to  do  the  work  itself,  but  it  took  me 
twenty  years  to  get  that  pose  of  the  figure,  and  to  represent  correctly 
that  sunlight  coming  in  at  the  door.  ” 

Albert  Bierstadt  first  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  band  of 
pioneers  in  1859,  making  sketches  for  the  paintings  of  western  scenes  for 
which  he  has  become  famous.  As  he  followed  the  trail  to  Pike’s  Peak, 
he  gazed  in  wonder  upon  the  enormous  herds  of  buffaloes  which  dotted 
the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  thought  of  the  time  when 
they  would  have  disappeared  before  the  march  of  civilization.  The 
thought  haunted  him,  and  found  its  final  embodiment  in  w  The  Last  of 
the  Buffaloes,”  in  1890.  To  perfect  this  great  work  he  had  spent  twenty 
years. 

(<  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  to  play  ?  ”  asked  a  young  man  of 
Geradini.  (<  Twelve  hours  a  day  for  twenty  years,  ”  replied  the  great 
violinist.  Lyman  Beecher’s  father,  when  asked  how  long  it  took  him  to 
write  his  celebrated  sermon  on  “The  Government  of  God,”  replied, 
“About  forty  years.  ” 

You  can  read  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours  a  poem  or  a  book 
with  only  pleasure  and  delight,  but  the  days  and  months  of  weary  plod¬ 
ding  over  details  and  dreary  drudgery  often  required  to  produce  it  would 
stagger  belief.  Johnson  said  a  man  must  turn  over  half  a  library  to 
write  one  book.  When  an  authoress  told  Wordsworth  that  she  had 
spent  six  hours  on  a  poem,  he  replied  that  he  would  have  spent  six 
weeks.  Think  of  Bishop  Hall  spending  thirty  years  on  one  of  his  works 
Owens  was  working  on  the  “  Commentary  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ” 
for  twenty  years.  Moore  spent  several  weeks  on  one  of  his  musical 
stanzas  which  reads  as  if  it  were  a  dash  of  genius.  Carlyle  wrote  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  never  executed  a  page  of  his  great  histories  till 
he  had  consulted  every  known  authority,  so  that  every  sentence  is  the 
quintessence  of  many  books,  the  product  of  many  hours  of  drudging 
research  in  the  great  libraries.  George  Eliot,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
stated  that  the  five  books  by  which  she  is  known,  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  anonymous  writings  by  which  she  simply 
earned  her  livelihood.  “Any  man,”  says  Boudinot,  “may  be  glad,  if 
out  of  all  his  work  a  half  dozen  brief  sentences  last  for  a  generation  or 
two.  The  rest  of  his  time  in  the  world  went  to  fit  him  to  speak  those 
sentences.  ” 

Before  Edmund  Kean  would  consent  to  appear  in  that  charactei 
which  he  acted  with  such  consummate  skill,  “The  Gentleman  Villain,  ” 
he  practised  constantly  before  a  glass,  studying  the  expression,  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  When  he  appeared  upon  the  stage,  Byron,  who  went 
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to  see  him  with  Moore,  said  that  he  had  never  before  looked  upon  so 
fearful  and  wicked  a  face.  As  the  great  actor  went  on  to  delineate  the 
terrible  consequences  of  sin,  Byron  fainted. 

<(  Acting  does  not,  like  Dogberry’s  reading  and  writing,  ( come  by 
nature, >w  said  the  elder  Kean;  <(  with  all  the  high  qualities  which  go  to 
the  formation  of  a  great  exponent  of  the  book  of  life  (for  so  the  stage 
may  justly  be  called),  it  is  impossible,  totally  impossible,  to  leap  at  once 
to  fame.  (  What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  slow  degrees  ? J  asks  our 
immortal  author;  and  what  man,  say  I,  ever  became  an  <actor>  with¬ 
out  a  long  and  sedulous  apprenticeship  ?  ® 

If  you  want  a  light  that  will  burn  steadily  and  long,  you  must  pay  a 
higher  price. 

Nelaton,  the  great  surgeon,  said  that  if  he  had  four  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  perform  an  operation  on  which  a  life  de¬ 
pended,  he  would  take  one  minute  to  consider  how  best  to 
do  it.  You  cannot  afford  not  to  know  (<  how  best  to 
do  it.®  Do  you  realize  what  the  word  w  success  ® 
means  in  a  great  city  in  the  twentieth  century, 
where  men  grow  gray  at  thirty  and  die  of  old  age 
at  forty, —  where  the  race  of  life  has  become  so 
intense  that  the  runners  are  treading  on  the 
heels  of  those  before  them ;  and  (<  woe  to  him 
who  stops  to  tie  his  shoe-string  M  ? 

<(  It  is  not  a  small  matter  to  keep  up  in  the 
great  race,®  says  John  Wanamaker.  <(  Business  has 
come  to  be  a  very  expeditious  thing,  in  these  days, 
when  ships  skip  like  deer  across  the  ocean,  when  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  have  swift  feet,  and  must  be  done  on  the  minute.  It  is 
trained  people  who  must  come  to  take  hold;  and,  unless  they  have  wit, 
—  have  it  about  them,  and  have  it  sharpened, —  they  will  fall  to  the  rear. 


Life  at  best  is  a  great  struggle.® 

<(  Let  any  young  man  show  his  worth  in  any  reputable  school  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  training  young  men  and  young  women  for  busi¬ 
ness  vocations,®  says  James  Rea  in  an  article  on  "Failures  to  Obtain 
and  Hold  Good  Positions,®  <(  and  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  remunerative  employment.  A  well-known  commercial  school  in 
New  York  City  has  standing  orders  from  several  large  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  to  send  them  any  especially  worthy  graduates. 

<(  The  high  salaried  positions  are  the  ones  most  difficult  to  fill.  Let 
a  position  paying  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  be¬ 
come  vacant,  and  it  is  usually  with  great  difficulty  that  a  man  can 
be  found  who  is  competent  to  do  the  required  work  and  earn  the 
salary. 
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a  Many  young  men  fail  to  render  valuable  service,  through  lack  of 
ability  to  do  accurate,  systematic  work.  The  business  community  de¬ 
mands  well-trained  minds,  capable  of  grasping  details  and  carrying  out 
instructions  in  a  correct  and  orderly  manner.  The  young  man  who 
possesses  this  faculty  is  a  rarity,  and  never  need  be  without  profitable 
employment. ” 

Do  you  possess  this  faculty  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

Why  is  it  that,  while  the  professions  are  overcrowded,  there  are  only 
occasionally  great  preachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  litterateurs ,  singers; 
that  while  business  men  abound,  capable,  conscientious  tradesmen  are 
scarce  ?  Why,  if  not  for  lack  of  preparation,  apprenticeship,  discipline, 
education,  training  ?  The  world  wants  specialists.  Skill  has  every¬ 
where  become  the  condition  of  success.  Men  who  can  excel  are  in 
demand.  Can  you  excel  ?  You  cannot  without  taking  time  to  learn. 
Do  you  think  you  cannot  take  the  time  ?  Ah!  “Can’t  wait”  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  century,  and  is  written  on  everything;  on  commerce,  on 
schools,  on  society,  on  churches, —  many  can’t  wait  for  a  course  at  a  high 
school,  seminary,  or  college.  The  boy  can’t  wait  to  become  a  youth,  nor 
the  youth  to  become  a  man.  Young  people  rush  into  business  with  no 
great  reserve  of  education  or  drill;  of  course  they  do  poor,  feverish 
work,  and  break  down  in  middle  life,  and  many  die  of  old  age  in  the 
forties.  Everybody  is  in  a  hurry. 

Think  of  an  American  youth  spending  twelve  years,  like  Michelan¬ 
gelo,  studying  anatomy  that  he  might  create  the  masterpiece  of  all  art; 
or,  like  Da  Vinci,  devoting  ten  years  to  the  model  of  an  equestrian 
statue  that  he  might  master  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  !  Most  young 
American  artists  would  expect,  in  a  quarter  of  that  time,  to  sculpture  an 
Apollo  Belvedere. 

Our  young  people  of  to-day  want  something,  and  want  it  quickly. 
They  are  not  willing  to  lay  broad,  deep  foundations.  The  weary  years 
in  preparatory  school  and  college  dishearten  them.  They  want  only  a 
“  smattering  ”  of  an  education.  The  shifts  to  cover  up  ignorance,  and 
*  the  constant  trembling  lest  some  blunder  should  expose  one’s  empti¬ 
ness,”  are  pitiable.  Short  cuts  and  abridged  methods  are  the  demand  of 
the  hour.  But  the  way  to  shorten  the  road  to  success  is  to  take  plenty  of 
time  to  lay  in  your  reserve  power. 

That  is  done  soon  enough  which  is  done  well.  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten! 
He  that  would  enjoy  the  fruit  must  not  gather  the  flower.  He  who  is  im¬ 
patient  to  become  his  own  master  is  more  likely  to  become  his  own  slave. 
Better  believe  yourself  a  dunce  and  work  hard  than  a  genius  and  be  idle. 
One  year  of  trained  thinking  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  college  course 
of  mental  absorption  of  a  vast  series  of  undigested  facts.  The  facility 
with  which  the  world  swallows  up  the  ordinary  college  graduate  who 
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thought  he  was  going  to  dazzle  mankind  should  bid  you  pause  and  re¬ 
flect.  But  just  as  certainly  as  man  was  created  not  to  crawl  on  all  fours 
in  the  depths  of  primeval  forests,  but  to  develop  his  mental  and 
moral  faculties,  just  so  certainly  he  needs  education,  and  only  by 
means  of  it  will  he  become  what  he  ought  to  become, —  man,  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word.  Ignorance  is  not  simply  the  negation  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  the  misdirection  of  the  mind.  (<  One  step  in  knowledge,” 
says  Bulwer,  (<  is  one  step  from  sin;  one  step  from  sin  is  one  step  nearer 
to  heaven. ” 

A  learned  clergyman  was  thus  accosted  by  an  illiterate  preacher  who 
despised  education  :  (<  Sir,  you  have  been  to  college  I  presume  ?  ”  w  Yes, 
sir,”  was  the  reply.  <(  I  am  thankful,”  said  the  former,  “that  the  Lord 
opened  my  mouth  without  any  learning.”  HA  similar  event, ”  retorted 
the  educated  clergyman,  “happened  in  Balaam’s  time.” 

Every  bit  of  education  or  culture  is  of  advantage  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  microscope  does  not  create  anything  new,  but  it  reveals 
marvels.  To  educate  the  eye  adds  to  its  magnifying  power  until  it  sees 
beauty  where  before  it  saw  only  ugliness.  It  reveals  a  world  we  never 
suspected,  and  finds  the  greatest  beauty  even  in  the  commonest  things. 
The  eye  of  an  Agassiz  can  see  worlds  which  the  uneducated  eye  never 
dreamed  of.  The  cultured  hand  can  do  a  thousand  things  that  the  unedu¬ 
cated  hand  cannot  do.  It  becomes  graceful,  steady  of  nerve,  strong, 
skilful,  indeed,  it  almost  seems  to  think,  so  animated  is  it  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  cultured  will  can  seize  and  hold  the  possessor,  with  irre¬ 
sistible  power  and  nerve,  to  almost  superhuman  effort.  The  educated 
touch  can  almost  perform  miracles.  The  educated  taste  can  achieve 
wonders  almost  past  belief. 

A  young  man  just  graduated  told  the  president  of  Trinity  College 
that  he  had  completed  his  education,  and  had  come  to  say  good-by. 
<(  Indeed,”  said  the  president,  <(  I  have  just  begun  my  education.” 

He  only  is  independent  in  action  who  has  been  earnest  and  thorough 
in  preparation  and  self-culture.  “  Not  for  school,  but  for  life,  we  learn ;  ” 
and  our  habits — of  promptness,  earnestness,  and  thoroughness,  or  of 
tardiness,  fickleness,  and  superficiality, —  are  the  things  acquired  most 
readily  and  longest  retained. 

«  The  more  you  know,”  said  Charles  Kingsley,  “the  more  you  can 
save  yourself  and  that  which  belongs  to  you,  and  do  more  work  with 
less  effort.  ”  The  more  you  know  of  your  own  line  of  work,  by  so  much 
do  you  set  yourself  a  little  apart  from  a  hundred  of  your  competitors 
who  are  content  to  let  well  enough  alone.  The  more  you  know  of  other 
men’s  lines  of  work,  by7  so  much  are  you  the  broader  and  the  better 
fitted  for  your  own.  If  you  (<just  keep  up  ”  with  the  progress  of  your 
profession,  you  will  some  day  find  yourself  left  behind.  “  Don’t  expect 
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to  win  success  with  part  of  your  resources;  for  you  have  competitors  who 
will  apply  all  of  theirs.” 

Are  the  results  so  distant  that  you  delay  the  preparation  in  the  hope 
that  fortuitous  good  luck  may  make  it  unnecessary  ?  As  well  might  the 
husbandman  delay  sowing  his  seed  until  the  spring  and  summer  are  past 
and  the  ground  is  hardened  by  the  frosts  of  a  rigorous  winter.  As  well 
might  one  who  is  desirous  of  enjoying  firm  health  inoculate  his  system 
with  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  expect,  at  such  time  as  he  may  see  fit,  to 
recover  from  its  effects,  and  banish  the  malady. 

<(  When  a  man  has  done  his  work,”  says  Ruskin,  w  and  nothing  can 
any  way  be  materially  altered  in  his  fate,  let  him  forget  his  toil  and  jest 
with  his  fate  if  he  will;  but  what  excuse  can  you  find  for  wilfulness  of 
thought,  at  the  very  time  when  every  crisis  or  fortune  hangs  on  your 
decisions  ?  A  youth  thoughtless,  when  his  every  action  is  a  foundation- 
stone  of  future  conduct,  and  every  imagination  a  foundation  of  life  or 
death !  Be  thoughtless  in  after  years,  rather  than  now.  ” 

Take  time;  build  upon  the  rock  of  (<  Slow  and  Sure.”  Patience  is 
Nature’s  motto.  She  works  ages  to  bring  a  flower  to  perfection.  What 
will  she  not  do  for  the  greatest  of  her  creation  ?  Ages  and  eons  are 
nothing  to  her,  for  out  of  them  she  has  been  carving  her  great  statue,  a 
perfect  man. 

<(  To  color  well,”  said  Ruskin,  (<  requires  your  life.  It  cannot  be  done 
cheaper.”  To  build  straight  and  strong  the  bridge  that  shall  carry  you 
to  the  success  you  would  achieve  requires  your  life.  You  will  not  find 
it  cheap,  in  the  end,  to  support  the  superstructure  on  poor  foundations. 
Never  mind  how  ornate  is  the  bridge  your  day-dreams  picture:  its  sta¬ 
bility  will  exactly  correspond  to  the  strength  of  its  sunken  piers. 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a  man, 

And  the  man  said,  (<  Am  I  your  debtor?” 

And  the  Lord, —  (<  Not  yet,  but  make  it  as  clean  as  you  can, 

And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better.” 

—  Tennyson. 
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WHERE  YOU  ARE 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I  ! 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk ;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and,  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate ! 

If  sleeping,  wake, —  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death ;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 

—  John  J.  Ingalls. 

To  each  man’s  life  there  comes  a  time  supreme ; 

One  day,  one  night,  one  morning,  or  one  noon, 

One  freighted  hour,  one  moment  opportune, 

One  rift  through  which  sublime  fulfilments  gleam, 

One  space  when  fate  goes  tid'ng  with  the  stream, 

One  Once,  in  balance  ’twixt  Too  Late,  Too  Soon, 

And  ready  for  the  passing  instant’s  boon 
To  tip  in  favor  the  uncertain  beam. 

Ah,  happy  he  who,  knowing  how  to  wait, 

Knows  also  how  to  watch  and  work  and  stand 
On  Life’s  broad  deck  alert,  and  at  the  prow 
To  seize  the  passing  moment,  big  with  fate, 

From  opportunity’s  extended  hand, 

When  the  great  clock  of  destiny  strikes  Now  ! 

—  Mary  A.  Townsend. 


It  is  not  true  that  man  is  a  child  of  circumstances:  he  is  the  child  of 
opportunity,  albeit  an  opportunity  is  often  found  in  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  To  see,  to  seize,  the  opportune 
moment  is  to  leap  at  once  upon  vantage  ground  for  gaining  the  victory 
in  life’s  battle. 

(<  The  whole  period  of  youth, w  said  Ruskin,  w  is  one  essentially  of  for¬ 
mation,  edification,  instiuction.  There  is  not  an  hour  of  it  but  is  trem¬ 
bling  with  destinies, —  not  a  moment  of  it  when,  once  passed,  the 
appointed  work  can  ever  happen  again,  or  the  neglected  blow  be  struck 
on  the  cold  iron.  * 

When  I  speak  of  opportunities  where  you  are,  I  do  not  mean  that 
one  should  necessarily  follow  the  profession  or  calling  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  It  is  in  semi-civilized  parts  of  the  world  that  this  is 
8—268 
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done  of  necessity.  Yet  parental  fondness  would  often  make  a  butcher 
out  of  a  great  merchant,  or  a  barber  of  a  great  painter,  as  John  Jacob 
Astor’s  father,  and  the  father  of  Turner,  sought  to  do  with  their  sons. 

Every  youth  primarily  bears  about  within  himself  the  ideas,  purposes, 
and  energies  by  which  he  is  to  achieve  the  mastery.  Individual  capacity 
is  behind  everything.  What  is  an  opportunity  for  another  is  not  per¬ 
haps  my  personal  opportunity,  for  it  does  not  appeal  to  me.  One  of  the 
most  influential  railway  men  in  this  country  drove  a  grocery  wagon 
when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  worked  for  an  ice  dealer  when  thirteen. 
Neither  opportunity  was  the  one  he  wanted.  Yet  to  shovel  gravel  for  a 
night  construction  train  just  suited  him.  It  was  caught  at  eagerly.  It 
was  his  life-opportunity.  It  would  lead  him  to  the  presidency  of  a  rail¬ 
way,  he  thought,  and  so  it  did.  He  was  ready  to  be  a  workman  on  the 
night  construction  train  shoveling  gravel,  he  was  ready  to  act  as  a 
switchman,  he  was  ready  to  sweep  and  dust  cars,  he  was  ready  to  be 
a  brakeman,  he  was  ready  to  be  a  conductor,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
any  position  by  which  he  might  learn  the  business.  And  the  business 
he  did  learn.  While  in  some  respects  the  opportunity  came  to  him, 
yet  in  the  most  important  sense,  he  it  was  who  made  his  own  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  was  the  personality  of  H.  H.  Vreeland ;  it  was  Vreeland 
himself  behind  the  shovel,  switch,  brake,  or  ticket-punch;  it  was 
Vreeland’s  individual  capacity  and  purpose,  his  idea  early  formed  and 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

In  an  important  sense,  men  are  to  make  their  own  opportunities. 
Lincoln  did;  Henry  Wilson  did;  George  Stephenson  did;  Napoleon 
did.  There  never  was  a  man  who  achieved  peculiar  eminence  who  did 
not  do  it  by  advancing  upon  a  path  that  he  made  as  he  went  along. 

In  speaking  of  opportunities  where  you  are,  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  take  hold  of  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  you,  and  hold  on  to  it 
forever.  I  mean  that  you  should  make  the  most  of  your  present  chance, 
and  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  hands  free.  George  M.  Pullman  began 
his  life  work  upon  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  year  as  store  clerk.  This 
and  his  board  was  all  that  he  received  for  three  years.  Then  this  was 
given  up,  and  he  did  joiner  work.  Then  he  sought  employment  as  a 
mover  of  buildings.  Working  at  this,  carefully  and  energetically,  he  was 
finally  employed  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  remove  several  large 
warehouses  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  when  this  work  was 
completed  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  there  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
The  entire  city  was  to  be  raised  eight  feet  in  order  to  introduce  a  sewer¬ 
age  system.  Pullman  did  his  work  so  well  that  he  had  no  end  of  orders. 
It  was  while  working  upon  the  Chicago  buildings  that  he  made  plans  for 
improving  the  rude  sleeping  cars  that  had  recently  been  introduced  on 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway.  He  could  foresee  the  future  of  w  parlors  w 
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and  bed-rooms  upon  wheels.  He  began  by  building  a  most  luxurious 
car  costing  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  any  previously  made. 
Thenceforth  he  gave  the  main  energies  of  his  life  to  making  the  (<  Pull¬ 
man  cars.”  \et  in  his  late  as  well  as  his  early  career,  whenever  he  saw 
a  new  opportunity  by  which  he  could  forward  his  main  end  of  acquiring 
capital  and  establishing  himself  in  still  more  productive  business,  he  at 
once  adapted  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done  without  impairing  the  substantial  unity  of  his  principal  business. 

Storekeeping  did  not  appeal  to  Pullman  as  his  opportunity,  nor  did 
ordinary  carpentry.  To  Marshall  Field,  however,  storekeeping  did  ap¬ 
peal.  It  proved  to  be  his  opportunity. 

Professor  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University  could  see  that 
it  was  a  vantage  ground  when  he  got  a  footing  in  Bowdoin  college 
gymnasium:  he  followed  up  his  advantage,  and  he  is,  at  this  moment, 
the  most  eminent  physical  instructor  in  America.  w  To  seize  upon  an 
opportunity  is  of  the  utmost  importance,”  the  professor  remarked  in  a 
recent  interview,  (<  even  though  the  remuneration  may  seem  small  and 
inadequate;  it  being  not  the  value  of  their  services  to  which  young  men 
should  look,  but  to  the  opportunity  offered.”  He  began  work  upon  a 
salary  of  eighty-three  cents  a  day. 

Collis  P.  Huntington,  the  great  railway  man,  was  the  son  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer.  He  abandoned  the  opportunities  of  the  farm,  and  ped¬ 
dled  clocks  on  the  Erie  Canal.  In  California,  he  opened  a  hardware 
store.  He  united  with  Leland  Stanford  in  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road.  With  him  one  thing  always  led  to  another.  He  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  he  had;  and,  when  he  could  clearly  see  another  that 
was  manifestly  better,  he  took  it  upon  the  instant.  So  did  John  Jacob 
Astor  and  Peter  Cooper,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  Philip  D.  Armour, 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

The  difference  between  men,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  perceptive  and  executive  powers, —  the  ability  to  see  and  to 
act.  There  is  seldom  want  of  opportunity,  but  there  frequently  is  of 
capacity  to  discern  and  to  achieve. 

When  Ichabod  Washburn  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  he  was  a  singularly  bashful  boy;  yet  when  he  found 
that  no  good  wire  was  made  in  the  United  States,  and  that  one  house  in 
England  had  the  monopoly  of  making  steel  wire  for  pianos,  he  quietly 
determined  that  he  would  himself  make  the  best  wire  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  would  then  contrive  ways  and  means  to  manufacture  it  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities.  The  bashful  boy  had  his  eyes  wide  open.  He  saw  a 
great  opportunity,  and  such  was  his  executive  ability  that  what  he  thought 
he  actually  did.  His  wire  became  the  standard  everywhere.  His  busi¬ 
ness  finally  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  made  twelve  tons  of  iron 
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into  wire  every  day,  employing  the  services  of  seven  hundred  men. 
And  the  great  fortune  he  acquired  he  largely  gave  away  in  charities  to 
make  the  world  better. 

Colonel  William  L.  Strong,  of  Ohio,  was  farsighted.  When  he  was 
earning  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  a  great  woolen  merchant  invited  him 
to  take  a  position  in  his  store  at  $1,200  a  year;  yet  Strong  was  far¬ 
sighted  enough,  or  long  headed  enough,  as  we  say,  to  see  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  opening  was  an  opportunity  worth  far  more  than  the  $3,000  a  year, 
and  he  promptly  accepted  the  diminution  of  $1,800  a  year  in  his  salary. 
Now  he  is  at  the  head  of  that  woolen  house. 

Farsighted  in  his  youth  was  George  F.  Shrady,  General  Grant’s  physi¬ 
cian.  Fie  could  see  his  opportunity.  It  took  him  long  to  prepare  himself 
for  it.  Meanwhile,  he  would  not  be  diverted  from  the  larger  success 
possible,  by  a  nearsighted  view  of  a  smaller,  but  actual  success.  When 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  told  his  rich  father  that  he  wanted  to 
go  out  and  earn  some  money  during  vacation.  The  old  gentleman  at¬ 
tempted  to  dissuade  him.  One  day  the  young  man  went  into  Douglas’s 
mercantile  agency  —  the  predecessor  of  R.  G.  Dun  —  and  said  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  (<  I  want  some  work.” 

<(  We  have  nothing  we  can  give  you,”  replied  Mr.  Douglas.  (<  Yes, 
you  have,”  remarked  young  Shrady,  in  an  injured  tone.  He  was  then  a 
sketch  artist,  and,  with  a  few  pen  strokes,  he  flourished  a  beautiful  swan, 
and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  asked  with  astonishment,  <(  Did  you 
do  that  ?  ”  (<  Yes.”  (<  Well,  we  can  give  you  five  dollars  per  week,  with 

twenty-five  cents  per  hour  for  all  over-hours.”  <(  I’ll  take  it,”  said  young 
Shrady.  (<  Come  to-morrow.  ”  (<  What  is  the  objection  to  starting  now  ?  ” 
the  young  man  said.  (<  All  right.  Manager,  get  this  boy  a  desk.” 

Mr.  Douglas  soon  found  that  young  Shrady  could  write  shorthand  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  words  per  minute.  He  tested  him  one 
day  by  reading  a  newspaper  article  to  him.  Then  he  offered  him  a  place 
as  his  private  secretary.  The  young  man  refused  it,  and  said  he  meant 
to  make  a  doctor  of  himself.  (<  Your  head  is  built  for  business,  and  you 
could  never  make  a  doctor  of  yourself,”  Mr.  Douglas  remarked,  in  a  very 
discouraging  tone.  Some  twenty  years  later  Mr.  Douglas  went  to  Dr. 
Shrady’s  office  for  treatment. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  youth  to  wander  about  here  and  there 
unable  at  first  to  discern  life’s  great  opportunity  for  him.  Erskine, 
the  great  English  advocate,  spent  four  years  in  the  navy,  in  early  life; 
and  then,  in  the  hope  of  more  rapid  promotion,  he  joined  the  army. 
Here  he  served  more  than  two  years,  without  once  suspecting  that  some, 
other  destiny  was  in  store  for  him.  But  one  fortunate  day  he  attended 
a  court,  out  of  curiosity,  in  the  town  where  his  regiment  was  quartered. 
The  presiding  judge,  an  acquaintance,  invited  Erskine  to  sit  near  him, 
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and  he  told  the  youth  that  the  pleaders  at  the  bar  that  morning'  were 
among  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  Great  Britain  No  sooner  did  Er- 
skine  hear  them  than  he  mentally  took  their  measure;  and  he  believed 
that  he  himself  could  excel  them  one  and  all.  In  an  instant  he  decided 
to  study  law;  it  was  in  him,  indeed,  to  excel;  and  he  became  one  of  the 
greatest  forensic  orators  of  the  nation. 

A  college  student  was  desperately  poor.  One  night  as  he  lay  awake 
wondering  if  he  must  abandon  his  college  education,  he  was  startled  by 
a  cry  of  “  Fire.”  It  was  a  seaport  town,  and,  rushing  out  to  reconnoiter, 
he  found  that  the  conflagration  was  a  vessel  on  fire. 

He  met  the  owner  of  the  craft,  and  a  thought  occurred  to  him.  He 
asked:  — 

<(  Aren’t  you  going  to  try  to  save  anything  from  your  vessel  ?  ” 

“No,®  replied  the  captain,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders;  (<  I’m 
through  with  her, —  for  the  present,  anyway.  If  there  is  anything  left 
to-morrow  morning,  I  may  try  to  get  it;  but  I  guess  there  won’t  be.  I’m 
going  to  look  for  a  lodging  now;  good  night.” 

“Will  you  sell  me  that  boat,  just  as  she  lies,  for  forty  dollars?” 
eagerly  inquired  B - ,  naming  the  entire  sum  in  his  possession. 

The  captain  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

®  Yes,  I’m  hanged  if  I  won’t,”  he  replied,  with  a  grim  look  of  amaze¬ 
ment;  “  I’m  sick  of  the  whole  business.” 

B - lost  no  time  in  making  his  arrangements.  Calling  a  classmate, 

who  was  on  the  wharf,  he  whispered  some  directions  in  his  ear.  Then 
turning  to  the  captain,  he  said:  — 

®  If  you  will  go  with  this  young  man,  he  will  give  you  the  forty  dol¬ 
lars  at  once.  I  can’t  spare  the  time,  because  I’ve  got  to  get  right  to 
work  on  the  vessel.” 

He  engaged  a  few  students  and  other  men,  extinguished  the  flames, 
and,  wdthin  a  few  days,  sold  the  hull  and  wreckage  for  five  hundred 
dollars. 

So  by  a  single  stroke,  he  relieved  his  financial  difficulties,  and  then 
he  went  on,  preparing  for  his  profession. 

The  great  transactions  whose  fame  fills  the  world,  and  which  enrich  the 
capitalists,  are  but  illustrations  of  seeing  and  seizing  opportunities  not 
seen  or  seized  by  others.  Philip  D.  Armour  early  saw  that  Grant’s  final 
move  on  Richmond  would  succeed.  One  morning  in  1864,  he  said  to 
Plankinton,  his  partner:  ®  I  am  going  to  take  the  next  train  to  New  York, 
to  sell  pork  ( short. )  Grant  and  Sherman  have  the  rebellion  by  the 
•  throat,  and  pork  will  go  down  to  twelve  dollars  a  barrel.”  This  was  his 
opportunity.  He  went  to  New  York  and  offered  pork  in  large  quantities 
at  forty  dollars  a  barrel.  It  was  eagerly  taken.  The  shrewd  Wall  Street 
speculators  laughed  at  the  young  Westerner,  and  told  him  pork  would 
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go  to  sixty  dollars,  for  the  war  was  not  nearly  over.  Mr.  Armour  kept 
on  selling.  Grant  continued  to  advance.  Richmond  fell,  and  pork  fell 
with  it  to  twelve  dollars  a  barrel.  Mr.  Armour  cleared  two  million 
dollars. 

There  are  more  persons  who  see  opportunities  than  there  are  who 
both  see  and  seize  them.  The  forth-putting  of  power  is  not  common. 
Young  people  lack  ambition.  They  fall  readily  into  beaten  paths.  Not 
infrequently  they  say,  this  or  that  would  be  a  good  chance.  Yet  they 
have  not  the  courage,  or  confidence  in  their  own  power  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  either.  They  do  not  form  a  purpose  till  it  is  too  late.  The 
opportunity  goes  by  without  their  utilizing  it. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  H.,  a  nurseryman  in  New  York,  left  home 
for  a  day  or  two.  It  was  rainy  weather,  and  not  a  season  for  sales; 
but  a  customer  arrived  from  a  distance,  hitched  his  horse,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen  of  a  farmhouse,  where  two  lads  were  cracking  nuts. 

(<  Is  Mr.  H.  at  home  ?  ” 

(<  No  sir,”  said  the  eldest,  Joe,  hammering  at  a  nut. 

<(  When  will  he  be  back  ?  ” 

(<  Dunno,  sir;  mebbe  not  for  a  week.” 

The  other  boy,  Jim,  jumped  up  and  followed  the  man  out.  “The 
men  are  not  here,  but  I  can  show  you  the  stock,”  said  he,  with  such  a 
bright,  courteous  manner  that  the  stranger,  who  was  a  little  irritated, 
stopped  and  followed  him  through  the  nursery,  examined  the  trees,  and 
left  his  order. 

“You  have  sold  the  largest  bill  that  I  have  had  this  season,  Jim,” 
his  father  said,  greatly  pleased,  on  his  return  home. 

(<  I’m  sure,”  said  Joe,  “  I’m  as  willing  to  help  as  Jim,  if  I’d  thought 
in  time.” 

A  few  years  afterward,  these  two  boys  were  left,  by  the  father’s 
failure  and  death,  with  but  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  each.  Joe 
bought  an  acre  or  two  near  home.  He  has  worked  hard,  but  is  still  a 
poor,  discontented  man. 

Jim  bought  an  emigrant’s  ticket  to  Colorado,  hired  as  a  cattle  driver 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  with  his  wages  bought  land  at  forty  cents 
an  acre,  built  himself  a  house  and  married.  His  herds  of  cattle  were 
numbered  by  the  thousand.  The  land  he  cut  up  for  town  lots,  and  he  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  state. 

<(  I  might  have  done  like  Jim,”  said  his  brother,  « if  I'd  thought 
in  time.  There’s  as  good  stuff  in  me  as  in  him.” 

“  There’s  as  good  stuff  in  this  loaf  of  bread  as  in  any  I  ever  made,” 
said  his  wife,  “  but  nobody  can  eat  it;  there’s  not  enough  yeast  in  it.” 

The  retort,  though  disagreeable,  was  applicable.  The  quick,  wide¬ 
awake  energy  which  acts  as  leaven  in  a  character  is'  partially  natural, 
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but  it  can  be  inculcated  by  parents,  and  acquired  by  a  boy  if  he  chooses 
to  keep  his  e^es  open  and  to  act  promptly  and  boldly  in  every  emergency. 

History  furnishes  thousands  of  examples  of  men  who  have 
seized  occasions  to  accomplish  results  deemed  impossible  by 
those  less  resolute.  Prompt  decision  and  whole-souled  action 
sweep  the  world  before  them. 

When  William  Phips,  a  young  shepherd  boy  from  Maine, 
who  had  learned  the  ship  carpenter’s  trade,  was  one  day 
walking  the  streets  in  Boston,  he  overheard  some  sailors 
talking  about  a  Spanish  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  off 
the  Bahama  Islands,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  a 
great  amount  of  money  on  board.  He  determined  to  find 
it.  He  set  out  at  once,  and  after  many  hardships  dis¬ 
covered  the  lost  treasure. 

What  the  sailors  talked  about  he  dM.  He  had  the  i 
executive  quality.  His  ability  to  act  promptly  made  him 
colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  always  so.  John  Knight,  of  Guatemala  City,  was  a  slave 
in  Alabama  in  i860.  Gaining  his  freedom,  he  became  a  wharf-laborer 
for  a  firm  that  handled  Central  American  fruits,  and  this  led  him  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  himself  a  fruit  grower.  This  idea 
.  he  carried  out,  while  others  who  worked  with  him  perhaps  never  thought 
it  open  to  a  wharf-laborer  to  do  it.  He  secured  from  the  government 
of  Guatemala  50,000  acres  of  land,  and  then  arranged  with  the  New 
Orleans  fruit  dealers  to  buy  $2,000,000  worth  a  year  of  Guatemala 
fruits.  Since  then  he  has  become  a  coffee  grower  and  a  dealer  in  ma¬ 
hogany  logs,  and  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  men  in 
Central  America.  His  executive  quality  matched  his  perceptive  faculty. 

The  preeminently  successful  men  have  been  those  who  actually  im¬ 
proved  the  opportunities  they  saw. 

James  F.  Ryder,  a  photographer  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  happened  one 
day  to  read  in  a  German  paper  of  a  new  process  practised  by  the  artists 
of  Bohemia, —  by  which  they  touched  up  a  negative  with  fine  instru¬ 
ments,  thus  removing  any  imperfections.  Reading  this,  he  immediately 
sent  to  Bohemia  for  an  artist,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  art  of  Bohemia  into  his  own  service.  He  seized  his  opportunity 
by  the  forelock  and  secured  the  best  aid  possible  in  his  business,  and 
then  he  brought  to  bear  the  forces  of  an  energetic  mind  to  advertise 
and  extend  his  business.  In  a  photographic  exhibition  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Ryder  took  the  prize  for  the  best  work  in  America. 

Professor  Benedict  was  a  teacher  of  Latin.  Upon  first  hearing  the 
click  of  a  typewriter  he  exclaimed,  w  Eureka!  w  He  at  once  under¬ 
stood  the  possibilities  of  the  invention.  Throwing  his  Latin  away,  he 
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began  to  manufacture  the  Remington  typewriter,  so  useful,  and  to  him 
so  remunerative. 

A  recent  authority  upon  manufactures  has  told  us  that  the  great 
plants  of  Europe  are  many  of  them  hampered  by  an  unreadiness  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities;  while  in  America,  if  a  man  has  a  good 
thing,  he  fills  the  world  with  his  goods. 

(<  Vigilance  in  watching  opportunity, w  said  Phelps;  (<  tact  and  daring 
in  seizing  upon  opportunity;  force  and  persistence  in  crowding  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  its  utmost  of  possible  achievement  —  these  are  the  martial  vir¬ 
tues  which  must  command  success. ® 

When  you  once  see  your  opportunity,  you  are  to  think  for  it,  plan  for 
it,  work  for  it,  live  for  it, —  throw  your  mind,  might,  strength,  heart,  and 
soul  into  it,  and  success  will  crown  you.  The  successful  men  of  to-day 
are  men  of  one  overmastering  idea,  men  of  single  and  intense  purpose. 

<(  The  best  men,8  says  E.  H.  Chapin,  (<  are  not  those  who  have  waited 
for  chances  but  who  have  taken  them;  besieged  the  chance;  conquered 
the  chance ;  and  made  chance  the  servitor. w 

How  it  shortens  the  road  to  success  to  make  early  a  wise  choice  of 
one’s  occupation,  to  be  started  on  the  road  of  a  proper  career  while 
young  and  full  of  hope,  while  the  animal  spirits  are  high  and  enthusiasm 
is  vigorous. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  when  the  perceptive  powers  are 
perhaps  little  developed,  and  the  energies  are  spent  in  play  or  needful 
work,  the  notion  is  entertained  by  many  people  that  success  is  some¬ 
thing  far  away,  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  some  other  community,  or  when 
one  is  connected  with  different  associates.  It  is  not  in  their  thoughts 
that  they  can  succeed  where  they  are. 

Distance  seems  to  have  a  great  charm  for  youth,  especially  for  boys. 
They  are  all  looking  for  great  chances;  for  unusual  openings.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  convince  them  that  almost  all  of  the  successful  men  of  the 
country  found  their  opportunities  right  where  their  duties  placed  them, 
and  not  by  running  away  to  some  other  city  or  country. 

Very  few  boys,  to-day,  though  they  live  in  a  paradise  of  good  oppor¬ 
tunities,  think  they  have  any  chance.  If  they  could  only  get  to  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  or  some  other  large  city,  they  feel  sure  they 
could  succeed,  but  they  cannot  see  any  opportunity  on  the  farm  or  in  a 
little  country  town. 

If  youths  would  only  realize  that  every  little  task  in  the  store  or  on 
the  farm  is  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  very  principles  upon  which 
every  success  must  stand,  to  cultivate  dispatch  and  system,  to  enlarge 
the  observation,  to  practise  good  manners,  to  learn  the  value  of  polite¬ 
ness  and  courtesy;  if  they  could  only  realize  that  these  are  all  stepping- 
stones  to  something  higher;  that  the  ladder  upon  which  they  must  climb 
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to  success,  if  at  all,  is  close  to  them;  that  every  task  rightly  done  will 
advance  them  a  step  on  their  way,  they  would  already  be  far  on  the  road 
to  success. 

Boys  are  always  dreaming  about  genius,  of  what  it  can  accomplish, 
and  wondering  why  they  do  not  have  it.  They  do  not  understand  that 
drudgery  is  the  right  hand  of  genius,  and  that  persistency  performs 
miracles.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  great  majority  of  men  who  have 
risen  to  be  superintendents,  managers,  and  proprietors  of  great  stores, 
found  their  first  opportunity  in  sweeping  the  floors  of  those  very  stores. 

Remember,  young  men,  that  the  chances  are  that  the  stepping- 
stones  to  your  promotion  are  right  where  you  are,  not  somewhere  else. 
If  you  fill  your  present  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing;  if  you  are  faithful,  careful,  and  prudent;  if  you  study  the  needs 
of  the  next  higher  step  above  you,  you  may  soon  take  that  step. 

Most  young  men  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  large  centers.  They 
think,  because  they  are  on  a  farm  or  in  a  country  town,  they  have  no 
opportunities.  But  the  fact  is,  many  of  the  most  successful  men  in  our 
history  have  found  their  opportunities  in  just  such  places.  It  is  true 
that  later  in  life,  manv  of  them  moved  to  larve  cities  for  wider  fields, 
but  they  got  their  start  in  the  country.  Energy,  push,  and  determina¬ 
tion  will  bring  openings  even  to  very  small  places.  If  one  is  hungry 
for  an  education,  if  he  longs  for  self-improvement,  he  will  find  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  either  in  a  country  town.  The  small  towns  are  healthier,  quieter,  and 
afford  a  better  opportunity  to  learn  to  think.  There  are  fewer  distractions 
and  exactions  on  one’s  time,  while  the  nervous  strain  is  infinitely  less. 
The  excitement,  the  competition,  the  hurry  and-  strife  of  the  larger 
cities  ruin  many  a  fine  constitution  and  bring  failure  to  many  who 
would  have  succeeded  in  smaller  places.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
against  the  large  centers,  as  they  afford  many  opportunities  of  culture 
which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  but  I  do  say  there  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  smaller  places  which  compensate  for  their  deficiencies 
in  other  directions.  A  robust  physique  is  the  foundation  of  all  success, 
and  a  city  is  a  poor  place  to  build  up  a  good  physical  foundation. 

Young  men  are  to  remember  that  their  truest  wealth  is  lying,  doubt¬ 
less,  at  their  very  feet,  awaiting  only  the  stalwart  arm  and  dauntless 
will  to  seek  and  find.  In  themselves,  and  in  the  homely  surroundings 
of  to-day,  lie  hid  the  treasures  for  which,  elsewhere,  they  would  seek 
in  vain. 

Upon  learning  that  trout  commanded  a  dollar  a  pound  at  the  summer 
hotels,  a  New  Hampshire  man,  living  near  by,  purchased  a  few  books 
upon  fish  culture,  and  then  stocked  the  waters  that  ran  through  his  moun¬ 
tain  farm;  and  he  earned  within  a  few  years  much  more  from  his  living 
waters  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  secure  from  his  rocky  lands. 
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(<  Brother  Steve  and  I  have  decided  to  go  West,®  said  a  young' farmer. 
(<  We  shall  take  up  a  big  farm  and  raise  something  worth  while.® 

(<  Why  not  raise  something  worth  while  on  the  land  you  have  ?  ®  asked 
his  wife.  <(  I  shall  not  go  West  with  you,  till  we  have  honestly  tried  to 
make  our  Eastern  land  yield  us  a  good  living.  ® 

The  young  man,  thus  set  to  thinking,  decided  to  plant  a  large  patch 
of  unused  ground  with  strawberries  and  to  supply  the  neighbors  with 
fruit.  The  berries  proved  so  remunerative  that  he  began  to  improve 
and  put  to  use  other  patches  of  land.  He  has  now  one  of  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  fruit  farms  in  his  state. 

A  Yankee  convalescent,  slowly  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  was 
engaged  in  whittling  a  piece  of  soft  pine  one  day,  and  he  made  from  it  a 
toy  for  his  little  baby  boy  at  play  in  the  yard.  He  did  his  work  so  well 
that  all  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  beset  him  to  make  toys  for  them, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  business  of  retailing  home-made  toys 
throughout  the  school  district  where  he  lived.  Subsequently,  as  his 
health  was  restored,  he  carried  on  a  very  extensive  toy  business,  his 
goods  going  far  and  wide. 

It  was  a  Massachusetts  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  who  observed  a  bird 
hulling  rice.  He  took  the  bill  of  that  bird  for  his  model,  and  invented 
a  hulling  machine,  which  revolutionized  the  rice  business. 

Are  not  the  opportunities  of  life  at  your  own  door?  A  Maine  man 
was  called  in  from  his  hayfield  to  wash  clothes  for  his  invalid  wife.  He 
had  never  before  realized  what  it  was  to  wash.  Finding  the  method 
slow  and  laborious,  he  invented  a  washing-machine  and  made  a  for¬ 
tune. 

An  observing  barber  in  New  Jersey  invented  clippers,  and  became 
rich.  It  is  the  small,  inexpensive  invention,  for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand,  that  is  most  profitable.  The  inventor  of  a  patent  for  fastening 
kid  gloves  made  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  it.  The  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  collar  clasp  has  an  income  of  $20,000  a  year  from  it.  A 
sleeve  button  appliance  has  made  $50,000  in  five  years  for  its  patentee. 
A  woman  twisted  a  hairpin  to  make  it  stay  more  securely;  her  hus¬ 
band  observed  it,  went  into  the  manufacture  of  crinkled  hairpins,  and 
made  his  fortune  out  of  it. 

It  is  useless  for  you  to  say,  (<  I  cannot  do  this.®  You  can  at  least 
keep  your  eyes  open  and  cultivate  your  powers  of  perception,  and  see 
what  you  can  do.  A  woman  at  Penobscot,  Maine,  manufactures  more 
than  12,000  dozen  mittens  a  year.  (<  I  began  business,®  she  said,  « in 
1864,  in  a  little  room  about  fifteen  by  twenty,  upon  a  capital  of  forty 
dollars.  I  lived  in  the  country  where  there  was  little  work,  and  many 
women’s  hands  were  ready  to  knit.  During  the  first  year  I  did  not  use 
twenty-five  pounds  of  yarn.  Yet  I  ultimately  secured  1,500  people  in 
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the  farm  towns  to  do  my  knitting.  In  1882  I  began  to  buy  machines, 
and  the  WQrk  I  used  to  do  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  a  pair  is  now 
done  at  six.®  The  difference  between  Mrs.  A.  C.  Condon,  who  did 
this  work,  and  her  neighbors  was  this:  she  had  it  in  her  to  actually  do 
what  others  merely  thought  of. 

A  bright  American  woman  who  had  a  piece  of  swamp-land  was  asked 
what  she  could  do  with  it.  <(  That  land  is  only  fit  for  frogs  to  live  on.® 
(<  W hy,  frogs  shall  live  upon  it;  I  will  raise  frogs,  and  send  them  to  the 
markets.”  This  she  has  done  so  successfully  that  she  has  bou<rht  all 
the  adjoining  swamps  and  enlarged  her  frog  farm;  and  she  now  sends 
a  large  supply  of  this  peculiar  product  to  the  markets  that  have  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it. 

A  young  woman  named  Maxwell,  of  Kansas  City,  started  a  boot¬ 
blacking  enterprise,  that  she  might  obtain  a  living  by  it.  She  employed 
the  bootblacks,  and  established  them  at  suitable  points  throughout  the 
city.  Very  soon  she  found  herself  earning  five  or  six  times  as  much 
as  she  could  have  done  by  teaching  school.  When  she  secured  a  sur¬ 
plus  above  what  she  needed  for  her  ordinary  expenses,  the  extra  money 
received  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  She  syste¬ 
matically  assisted  the  bootblacks  and  <( street  Arabs,”  who  became  her 
fast  friends.  She  devotes  several  hours  a  day  to  the  supervision  of  her 
business,  and  her  popular  manners  and  winning  ways  have  secured  for 
her  an  ample  patronage.  The  charitable  work  she  has  conducted  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  her  own  city ;  and  her  ex¬ 
ample  has  proved  widely  useful. 

In  all  these  cases,  there  was  at  the  outset  no  call  for  capital,  or  dis¬ 
tant  travel,  or  perhaps  of  unduly  long  preparation.  In  the  highest 
achievements  of  life,  one’s  success  usually  bears  an  exact  proportion  to 
the  preparation  that  has  been  made  for  it. 

(<  Many  a  time,”  said  H.  H.  Vreeland,  whose  determination  has  been 
mentioned,  (<  I  worked  till  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  at  night  in  that  little 
station  at  Bushwick,  figuring  out  train  receipts  and  expenses,  engine  cost 
and  duty,  and  freight  and  passenger  statistics  of  all  kinds;  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  work  I  quickly  acquired  a  grasp  of  railroad  details  in  all  its 
phases  which  few  managers  possess,  for  in  one  way  and  another  I  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  business.” 

When  his  temporary  switchwork  was  no  longer  needed,  he  was  dis¬ 
charged.  <(  This  did  not  suit  me  at  all,”  he  said.  (<  I  went  to  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  road  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  remain  with  the  Long- 
Island  Railroad  Company  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  give  me  work.  He  said  at  first  that  he 
had  nothing  for  me  to  do;  but  finally  added  that,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  go 
down  on  another  division  and  sweep  out  and  dust  cars,  I  might  do  it. 
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I  instantly  accepted,  and  thereby  learned  the  details  of  another  impor¬ 
tant  railway  department.  Pretty  soon  they  made  me  a  brakeman  on  an 
early  mail  train  to  Hempstead;  and  then  I  found  that  I  was  worth  to  the 
world,  after  two  years  of  railroad  training-,  just  forty  dollars  a  month.® 
When  he  became  a  conductor,  he  was  advanced  over  the  heads  of 
many  older  brakemen  on  account  of  his  superior  capacity.  But  there  was 
an  accident  one  day,  for  which  he  and  the  engineer  were  jointly  respon¬ 
sible.  They  admitted  their  responsibility,  and  were  discharged.  (<  I 
went  again  to  the  superintendent, ®  said  Mr.  Vreeland,  (<  and  upon  a 
strong  plea  to  be  retained  in  the  service,  he  sent  me  back  to  the  ranks  of 
the  brakemen.  I  made  no  complaint,  but  accepted  the  consequences  of 
my  mistake.®  Soon  the  railroad  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  new 
managers  were  quick  to  discover  that  Vreeland  was  a  man  of  unusual 
capacity,  and  this  was  tested  at  an  early  date. 

When  the  railroad  again  changed  hands,  it  was  found  that  the  general 
manager,  who  did  not  understand  the  details  of  railroading,  had  to  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  Mr.  Vreeland’s  experience  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  work.  After  this,  when  men  in  high  positions  began  to  know  him 
personally  and  to  observe  his  work,  Mr.  Vreeland  was  found  to  be  the  one 
man  who  was  most  needed  for  managing  the  details  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company  of  New  York. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  capacity,  and  Mr.  Vreeland  had  it  in 
him  to  do  what  he  afterward  accomplished.  Yet  it  took  years  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  fit  him  for  the  work  which  finally  came  to  him. 

When  George  W.  Childs  was  twelve  years  old,  he  went  to  work  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  received  money  enough  to  pay  his  board  and 
lodging,  and  have  fifty  cents  a  week  left,  which  amounted 
to  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  all  his  expenses 
besides  bed  and  board.  Yet  it  was  an  opportunity; 
and  he  fitted  himself  for  it,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 

(<  I  did  not  do  merely  the  work  I  was  required  to 
do,®  he  said,  (^but  I  did  all  that  I  could,  and  put  my 
whole  heart  into  it.  I  wanted  my  employer  to  feel 
that  I  was  more  useful  to  him  than  he  expected  me 
to  be.  I  was  not  afraid  to  make  fires,  clean  and 
sweep,  and  to  perform  what  some  gentlemen  nowa¬ 
days  consider  as  menial  work  and  therefore  beneath 
them.  It  was  while  I  was  working  here  as  an  errand 
,  boy  that  I  employed  such  opportunity  as  I  had  to  read  books; 

and  I  attended  book  sales  at  night,  so  as  to  learn  the  market 
value  of  books  and  anything  else  that  might  be  useful  after¬ 
ward  in  my  business  in  a  bookseller’s  shop.  I  fixed  my  ambition  high, 
so  that  I  might,  at  least,  be  always  tending  upward. 
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(<  I  lived  near  a  theater,  and  many  of  the  actors  knew  me,  so  that  I 
might  have  gone  in  and  witnessed  the  performances.  Other  boys  did  it, 
and  I  would  have  liked  to  do  it ;  but  I  thought  it  over,  and  concluded  that 
I  would  not,  and  I  never  did.  A  young  man  should  not  yield  to  any  temp¬ 
tation  to  relax  his  efforts  in  attending  to  his  business,  in  order  to  amuse 
himself.  At  least  that  was  the  way  I  looked  at  it.  I  was  always  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  took  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  took  pleasure  in  doing  it  well. 

(<  When  after  some  time  I  had  an  office  in  the  Public  Ledger  Build¬ 
ing,  I  said  to  myself,  (  Sometime  I  will  own  that  paper  d  and  I  directed 
my  work  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  time  came  I  was  able  to  buy  it, 
and  I  was  also  able  to  manage  it  properly. ” 

The  point  that  I  would  make  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  the  opportunities  of  life  is  further  illustrated  by  a  story  given  in  the 
(<  Youth’s  Companion,”  of  John  Grant,  who  worked  in  a  hardware  store 
at  two  dollars  a  week.  His  employers  said  to  him,  upon  entering  the 
store:  (<  Make  yourself  useful  by  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  this  business;  and,  as  fast  as  you  prove  yourself  capable,  we  will  rec¬ 
ognize  your  services  in  some  way.  ” 

Several  weeks  later,  young  Grant,  who  had  been  closely  watching, 
observed  that  his  employer  always  attended  to  the  checking  of  the  bills 
of  imported  foreign  goods.  These  were  in  French  and  German.  He 
set  to  work  to  study  the  bills,  and  to  learn  commercial  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  in  which  they  were  written.  One  day,  when  his  employer  was 
much  pressed  for  time,  Grant  offered  to  do  the  checking  for  him ;  and  he 
did  it  so  well  that  the  next  bills  which  came  in  were  handed  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

A  month  later,  he  was  called  into  the  office  and  interviewed  by  both 
the  active  members  of  the  firm.  The  senior  member  said:  (<  In  my  forty 
years  of  experience  in  this  business,  you  are  the  first  boy  who  has  seen 
this  opportunity  and  improved  it.  I  always  had  to  do  the  work  until 
Mr.  Williams  came,  and  one  reason  why  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  was  because  he  could  attend  to  this  part  of  the  business.  We  want 
you  to  take  charge  of  the  foreign  goods.  It  is  an  important  position;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  we  have  some  one  who  can  do  this 
work.  You,  only,  of  the  twenty  young  men  we  have  here,  saw  the  place 
and  fitted  yourself  for  it.” 

Grant’s  pay  was  advanced  to  ten  dollars  per  week ;  in  five  years  he 
received  eighteen  hundred  dollars  salary,  and  had  been  sent  to  France 
and  Germany.  (<  John  Grant,”  said  his  employer,  <(  will  probably  become 
a  member  of  the  firm  at  thirty.  He  saw  the  opportunity,  and  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  it  at  some  sacrifice;  but  it  paid.  It  always  pays.” 

It  was  a  saying  of  Disraeli  that  the  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a 
man  to  be  ready  for  his  opportunity  when  it  comes. 
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<(  What  we  call  a  turning-point,”  says  Arnold,  w  is  simply  an  occasion 
which  sums  up  and  brings  to  a  result  previous  training.  Accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  nothing  except  to  men  who  have  been  trained  to  take 
advantage  of  them.” 

It  is  a  common  saying  to-day  among  employers  that  the  young  men 
who  come  to  them  for  work  are  not  prepared  for  the  opportunities  which 
arise  in  connection  with  the  business  in  which  they  wish  to  be  engaged ; 
and  if  they  are  not  prepared  when  the  opportunity  arises,  they  fail  to 
secure  what  might  easily  fall  to  them. 

A  paper  of  recent  date  says  of  a  navy  yard :  <(  Some  forty  laborers 
will  be  discharged  from  the  department  of  construction  and  repair,  by 
reason  of  lack  of  work  at  present.  ”  But  in  the  very  next  column,  in 
strong  lines,  this  appeared:  (<  Good  jobs  for  the  right  men,”  with  the 
sub-head,  (<  Government  examiners  failed  to  find  master  workmen  for 
directing  three  kinds  of  navy-yard  work,”  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many 
applicants  who  took  the  examinations  for  the  positions  of  master  ma¬ 
chinist  for  shop  work,  master  machinist  for  work  afloat,  and  master 
coppersmith,  came  up  to  the  government  qualifications  for  the  positions, 
and  none  was  recommended  for  the  vacant  places  by  the  examining 
board. 

Opportunity  is  latent  in  the  very  foundation  of  human  society.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  everywhere  about  us.  But  the  preparation  to  seize  upon 
the  opportunity,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it,  is  to  be  made  by  every  one 
for  himself ;  and  for  himself  he  will  be  self-made  or  never  made.  (<  Oc¬ 
casion,”  says  President  Garfield,  (<  may  be  the  bugle  call  that  summons 
an  army  to  battle,  but  the  blast  of  the  bugle  call  can  never  make  sol¬ 
diers  nor  win  battles.”  What  is  life  but  a  training  school  ?  And  what  is 
the  training  but  sejf-training  ? 

This  is  an  age  of  marvelous  material  development  and  astounding 
enterprise.  A  new  civilization  is  holding  up  glittering  prizes  to  the 
twentieth-century  youth  with  pluck  and  determination.  The  next  cen¬ 
tury  will  call  loudly  for  trained  men  and  women  who  can  do  one  thing 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  It  will  offer  no  prizes  to  the  smatterer,  or  the 
man  or  woman  who  can  do  a  little  of  everything.  Finely  trained  and 
well  disciplined  aspirants  only  will  win  twentieth-century  laurels.  The 
prizes  will  be  greater  than  in  any  previous  century,  but  the  youth  who 
would  win  must  have  a  better  general  education ;  he  must  have  a  special 
knowledge  in  his  particular  line. 

Avenues  greater  in  number,  wider  in  extent,  easier  of  access  than 
ever  before  existed,  stand  open  to  the  sober,  frugal,  energetic,  and  able 
mechanic,  to  the  educated  youth,  to  the  office  boy  and  to  the  clerk, — 
avenues  through  which  they  can  reap  greater  successes  than  were  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  within  the  reach  of  these  classes. 
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A  little  while  ago  there  were  only  three  or  four  professions, —  now  there 
are  fifty.  And  of  trades,  where  there  was  one  there  are  now  a  hundred. 

The  opportunities  of  the  race  have  increased  more  in  the  last 
century,  perhaps,  than  in  all  previous  time.  The  tremendous  revolution 
in  the  world  of  invention,  of  discovery,  of  improvement,  and  the  rapid 
strides  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  opened  a  thousand  new  fields  for 
endeavor,  a  thousand  new  wants  to  be  supplied,  so  that  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  climbing  a  little  higher  in  order  to  find  room  enough  for  the 
most  ambitious  and  progressive.  w  Go  up  higher M  is  the  voice  which 
calls  from  the  future. 

The  world  is  all  gates,  all  opportunities  to  him  who  will  use  them. 
•What  is  life  itself  but  opportunity  to  broaden,  deepen,  heighten  the 
God-given  faculties  within,  to  round  out  one’s  whole  being  into  symme¬ 
try,  harmony,  and  beauty  ?  Is  not  the  highest  opportunity  of  life  the 
opportunity  of  service  ?  How  magnificent  the  opportunity  which  awaits 
the  world’s  youth  to-day,  for  self-investment  in  enterprises  with  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  outlook, — to  make  money  for  this,  to  live  for  that! 

With  the  world  full  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done;  with  human  nature 

p 

so  constituted  that  often  a  pleasant  word  or  a  trifling  assistance  may  stem 
the  tide  of  disaster  for  some  fellow  man,  or  clear  his  path  to  success ; 
with  our  own  faculties  so  arranged  that  in  honest,  earnest,  persistent 
endeavor  we  find  our  highest  good;  and  with  countless  noble  examples 
to  encourage  us  to  dare  and  to  do,  each  moment  brings  us  to  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  some  new  opportunity. 

There’s  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 

—  Shakespeare. 

There  is  an  hour  in  each  man’s  life  appointed 

To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it. 

—  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow, 

But  on  occasion’s  forelock  watchful  wait. 

—  Milton. 

A  GOOD  opportunity  is  seldom  presented,  and  easily  lost. 

—  Syrus. 

To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity,  and  catch  the  good  that  is 
within  our  reach,  is  the  great  art  of  life.  —  Samuel  Johnson. 

Great  men  should  think  of  opportunity  and  not  of  time.  Time  is  the  excuse 
of  feeble  and  puzzled  spirits.  —  Disraeli. 

There  are  moments,  which  are  worth  more  than  years.  We  cannot  help  it. 

There  is  no  proportion  between  spaces  of  time  in  importance  nor  in  value.  A 
stray  unthought-of  five  minutes  may  contain  the  event  of  a  life.  And  this  all- 
important  moment  —  who  can  tell  when  it  will  be  upon  us? 


Dean  Alford. 
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Ideas  go  booming  through  the  world  louder  than  cannon.  Thoughts  are 
mightier  than  armies.  Principles  have  achieved  more  victories  than  horsemen  or 
chariots.  — W.  M.  Paxton. 

He  who  wishes  to  fulfil  his  mission  must  be  a  man  of  one  idea,  that  is,  of 
one  great,  overmastering  purpose,  overshadowing  all  his  aims,  and  guiding  and  con¬ 
trolling  his  entire  life.  — Bate. 


Everybody  is  looking-  for  ideas.  Newspapers  have  men  who  are  paid 
a  good  salary  for  their  ideas.  They  write  nothing,  they  get 
no  news,  but  they  study.  The  dry  goods  merchant  wants  new 
combinations  of  cloth,  of  color,  of  design.  The  publisher  wants  new 
combinations  of  type,  happy  expressions,  catchwords  for  advertisements. 
Everybody  is  willing  to  pay,  and  pay  well,  for  ideas. 

If  you  are  in  business,  study  the  problems  of  your  business. 
r  Railroads  used  to  lose  thousands  of  dollars  from  cash  fares 

**  collected  by  conductors,  but  not  paid  in.  The  man 
who  studied  this  problem  and  suggested  that  ten  cents 
additional  be  collected  on  every  cash  fare,  this  bonus 
to  be  remitted  on  presentation  at  any  ticket  of¬ 
fice  of  the  receipt  for  the  same,  was  liberally 
rewarded.  Yet  it  was  a  very  simple  idea. 

Master  your  own  business.  If  you  do  this  you 
will  have  ideas  about  it,  and  other  businesses  re¬ 
lated  to  it.  If  your  position  seems  hopeless, 
study  some  other  line  of  business ;  and,  when 
you  have  a  good  idea  about  it,  go  to  the  man 
in  charge  and  tell  him  of  it.  Many  times  your  idea  will  be  found 
impracticable;  but,  if  it  shows  originality,  it  has  made  an  impression 
for  you. 

If,  from  your  knowledge  of  certain  conditions,  you  believe  that  a 
particular  way  of  offering  goods  for  sale,  an  improved  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  things,  would  benefit  a  merchant,  tell  him  or  write  to  him  of 
your  idea.  If  it  is  a  good  one,  you  are  likely  to  be  paid  for  it.  If  it 
is  especially  good,  you  ma)^  be  asked  to  carry  it  out,  provided  you  have 
had  the  necessary  experience. 

If  you  do  not  have  an  idea  about  your  business  or  something  you 
are  particularly  studying,  keep  your  mind  awake,  anyhow.  Do  you  go 
home  on  a  street  car  every  day  ?  Study  the  advertisements  in  the  cars. 
Think  how  they  might  be  improved.  Do  you  walk  home  ?  Study  the 
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scenery  and  the  buildings  you  see.  Think  how  they  might  be  beautified ; 
or,  if  they  are  already  very  beautiful,  of  what  words  would  most  aptly 
express  their  beauty.  If  you  read  a  book,  think  always  how  this  book 
is  related  to  other  books, —  whether  the  author  is  too  verbose  or  too  con¬ 
cise.  Charles  Fox  used  to  attend  sessions  of  parliament,  listening  to  the 
speeches  for  the  purpose  of  studying  how  they  might  be  most  effectively 
answered.  Keep  your  brain  busy.  There  are  thousands  of  situations  in 
the  most  commonplace  lives  of  workingmen  and  women  which,  if  the 
mind,  eyes  and  ears  were  kept  busy  and  responsive,  would  suggest  some 
need  of  humanity,  and,  hence,  a  way  to  make  a  living,  perhaps  a  fortune. 

During  a  blizzard  in  one  of  our  recent  winters,  Richard  M.  Ford,  a 
conductor  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  New  York,  witnessing 
the  bewilderment,  confusion,  and  discomfort  of  his  passengers,  who, 
through  the  blinding  and  whirling  snow  could  not  see  the  street  num¬ 
bers,  thought  what  a  blessing  would  be  an  automatic  street  indicator, 
and  straightway  set  about  constructing  one.  When  this  indicator  comes 
into  general  use,  it  will  not  only  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  public 
and  to  conductors,  who  will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  looking  out 
for  and  calling  the  streets,  but  will  probably  make  its  inventor  wealthy. 
The  great  wonder  is  that  so  simple  an  idea  should  not  have  come  sooner 
to  some  brain. 

One  morning,  twenty  years  ago,  a  young  Russian,  Henry  Romeike, 
found  himself  in  Paris  almost  penniless.  He  had  crossed  the  Volga  into 
Germany,  but  spent  all  he  earned  there  in  getting  to  the  capital  of 
France.  He  decided  to  leave  that  afternoon  for  London,  but  before  he 
went,  a  trifling  incident  occurred  to  which  he  owed  his  great  success  in 
England  and  America. 

As  he  bought  a  paper  at  a  news-  stand,  he  noticed  that  the  old  lady 
who  owned  the  stand  handed  to  an  eminent  French  artist  copies  of  art 
papers,  for  which  she  received  an'  advanced  price.  Romeike  asked  the 
reason.  He  was  told  that  the  artist  had  commissioned  her  to  preserve 
all  papers  containing  notices  of  himself  or  his  works,  and  thus  save  him 
the  trouble  of  reading  the  papers  and  magazines. 

It  was  necessary  that  Romeike  should  do  something  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  London.  He  pondered  the  incident  of  the  news¬ 
dealer  and  the  artist,  and  argued  that  if  a  French  artist  could  pay  for 
notices,  surely  Englishmen  could  do  the  same.  He  soon  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  artists  of  London  with  his  clippings.  Many  of  them  had  seen 
the  notices,  but  some  had  not,  and  with  these  he  found  his  market.  He 
soon  became  known  as  the  purveyor  of  artist-information. 

Naturally,  it  occurred  to  him  that  politicians,  physicians,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  others  would  welcome  this  service.  His  head  was  above 
water,  then,  and  he  at  once  tried  the  scheme.  It  “took,®  and  in  a  few 
8 — 26g 
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months  Romeike  was  known  throughout  England.  Members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  people  interested  in  everything  concerning  the  British 
empire  were  his  clients. 

((  What  are  you  bothering  yourselves  with  a  knitting-machine  for  ?  ® 
asked  Ari  Davis,  of  Boston,  a  manufacturer  of  instruments;  <(  Why  don’t 
you  make  a  sewing-machine  ?  ® 

His  advice  had  been  sought  by  a  rich  man  and  an  inventor  who  had 
reached  their  wits’  end  in  the  vain  attempt  to  produce  a  device  for  knit¬ 
ting  woolen  goods. 

(<I  wish  I  could,  but  it  can’t  be  done.® 

(<  Oh,  yes  it  can,®  said  Davis;  <(  I  can  make  one  myself.® 

(<  Well,®  said  the  capitalist,  (< you  do  it,  and  I’ll  insure  you  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune.® 

The  words  of  Davis  were  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  jest,  but  the  novel  idea 
found  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  workmen  who  stood  by,  a 
mere  youth  of  twenty,  who  was  not  considered  capable  of  a  serious 
thought. 

But  Elias  Howe  was  not  so  rattle-headed  as  he  seemed,  and  the  more 
the  youth  reflected,  the  more  desirable  such  a  machine  appeared  to  him. 
Four  years  passed,  and  with  a  wife  and  three  children  to  support,  in  a 
great  city,  on  a  salary  of  nine  dollars  a  week,  the  light-hearted  boy  had 
become  a  thoughtful,  plodding  man.  The  thought  of  the  sewing-machine 
haunted  him  night  and  day,  and  he  finally  resolved  to  produce  one. 

After  months  wasted  in  the  effort  to  work  a  needle  pointed  at  both 
ends,  with  the  eye  in  the  middle,  that  should  pass  up  and  down  through 
the  cloth,  suddenly  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  another 
stitch  mush  be  possible,  and  with  almost  insane  devotion  he  worked  night 
and  day  until  he  had  made  a  rough  model  of  wood  and  wire  that  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  ultimate  success.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he  saw  his  idea,  but 
his  own  funds  and  those  of  his  father,  who  had  aided  him  more  or  less, 
were  insufficient  to  embody  it  in  a  working  machine.  But  help  came 
from  an  old  schoolmate,  George  Fisher,  a  coal  and  wood  merchant  of 
Cambridge.  He  agreed  to  board  Elias  and  his  family  and  to  furnish  five 
hundred  dpllars,  for  which  he  was  to  have  one-half  of  the  patent,  if  the 
machine  proved  to  be  worth  patenting. 

In  May,  1845,  the  machine  was  completed,  and  early  in  July,  Elias 
Howe  sewed  all  the  seams  of  two  suits  of  woolen  clothes,  one  for  Mr. 
Fisher  and  the  other  for  himself.  The  sewing  outlasted  the  cloth.  This 
machine,  which  is  still  preserved,  will  sew  three  hundred  stitches  a  minute, 
and  is  considered  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  prominent  inven¬ 
tion  at  its  first  trial.  There  is  not  one  of  the  millions  of  sewing-machines 
now  in  use  that  does  not  contain  some  of  the  essential  principles  of  this 
first  attempt. 
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One  of  the  largest  fortunes  ever  recorded  at  Somerset  House  was 
made  by  the  railway  king,  Thomas  Brassey.  In  his  early  life,  he  earned 
his  living  as  a  working  engineer,  and  when  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Railway  was  in  process  of  construction,  he  applied  for  work  in 
that  department.  Through  a  blunder  of  the  foreman  of  a  gang,  he  was 
set  to  work  as  a  laborer.  He  said  nothing  at  the  time,  deeming  it  use¬ 
less,  but  set  to  shoveling  with  the  rest.  He  was  at  once  impressed  with 
the  terrible  waste  involved  in  letting  out  the  work  of  construction  to  a 
whole  host  of  small  contractors.  One  man  or  at  least  two  or  three,  he 
reflected,  could  do  the  work  better,  cheaper,  and  more  expeditiously. 
Then  came  the  startling  thought,  (<  Why  should  not  the  one  man  be 
me?"  A  few  years  passed  by,  and  Tom  Brassey  was  at  the  head  of  a 
great  labor  army,  comprising  dozens  of  battalions,  and  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  the  railways,  not  only  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Belgium  as  well ;  and  all  because  a  foreman  mistook  a  skilled 
for  an  unskilled  workman. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  now  of  Philadelphia,  then  a 
pastor  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  riding  with  his  brother,  Colgate  Hoyt, 
in  his  private  car  through  the  prairie  regions  of  that  great  state,  noticed 
town  after  town  without  a  sign  of  a  church  of  any  sort,  filled  with 
saloons  and  gambling  dens.  Wayland  said  to  his  brother  Colgate:  <(  Why 
not  build  a  car  and  use  it  as  a  chapel  and  run  it  into  communities  like 
these,  giving  the  gospel  to  these  people  through  some  earnest  evange¬ 
list  ?  ®  It  was  a  seed  thought.  It  germinated  in  the  mind  of  the  railroad 
magnate,  and,  on  his  return  to  New  York  City,  he  mentioned  it  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  associates  on  Wall  Street,  namely,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  James 
B.  Colgate  and  a  number  of  others,  who  formed  what  they  called  the 
(<  Chapel  Car  Syndicate. w  The  money  was  soon  raised,  the  contract  let 
to  the  Barney  and  Smith  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Five  of  these  cars 
are  in  service;  the  fifth  is  the  <(  Ladies’  Car, w  the  funds  having  been 
raised  by  them.  A  ((  Young  Men’s  Car  w  is  proposed.  Many  men  have 
been  (<hit  ®  by  a  word  of  truth  on  the  wing.  Frequently  the  passengers 
come  in  also  and  hold  a  prayer  meeting,  going  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
per  hour. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  novel  methods  adopted  by  John  E.  An¬ 
drus,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ,  for  increasing  his  income.  An  idea  by  which  he 
says  he  made  money  easier  than  he  ever  has  since  was  suggested  by  see¬ 
ing  a  fight.  To  earn  the  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  junior  year 
at  college,  he  took  an  agency  for  an  outfit  devised  to  print  letters  on 
cloth.  While  canvassing  a  machine  shop,  he  saw  two  of  the  employes 
fighting.  One  was  completely  whipped.  Andrus’s  natural  sympathy 
for  the  (( under  dog  w  led  him  to  ask  the  vanquished  man  the  cause  of  the 
fight. 
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<(  Why,”  said  the  latter,  (<that  fellow  has  taken  a  tool  of  mine.  It’s 
mine,  but  I  can’t  prove  it.  He  says  it  is  his,  and  he  is  stronger  than  I 
am ;  so  what  can  I  do  ?  ”  This  set  Andrus  to  thinking,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  <l  If  a  letter  can  be  printed  on  cloth,  why  can’t  one  be  stamped 
on  iron  or  steel  tools  ?  ”  He  saw  it  could  be  done  and  devised  a  way  for 
doing  it.  He  returned  to  the  shop,  and  said  to  the  man  who  had  been 
whipped  in  the  fight:  (<  If  you  had  your  name  stamped  on  your  tools,  you 
could  prove  they  belong  to  you  and  the  other  fellow  couldn’t  keep  one, 
could  he  ?  Well,  I  can  put  your  name  on  your  tools  for  you  so  no  one  can 
take  them,  and  there  need  be  no  more  fights.”  He  then  explained  his 
idea.  The  man  was  delighted,  and  had  all  his  tools  marked.  So  did  the 
other  men  in  the  shop.  Andrus  made  enough  money  in  two  weeks  to 
pay  his  college  expenses  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Andrus  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  preparations, 
which  are  standard  and  staple  throughout  the  world.  He  discovered  a 
soluble  form  of  iron  and  immediately  put  it  on  the  market.  Physicians 
had  long  recognized  the  value  of  iron  in  medicine,  but  were  unable  to 
obtain  it  in  soluble  form.  The  preparation  of  Mr.  Andrus,  therefore, 
met  with  a  great  and  widespread  sale. 

A  woman’s  idea  built  and  set  in  motion  all  the  mammoth  straw  shops 
in  which  thousands  find  occupation.  One  day  in  1798,  Miss  Betsey  Met¬ 
calf,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  saw  in  a  shop  window  an  imported  Dunstable 
straw  bonnet,  a  beautiful  affair,  but  far  too  costly  for  the  usual  New 
England  purse.  She  conceived  the  idea  that  she  could  form  a  bonnet 
from  straw  which  should  resemble  the  Dunstable  affair  and  be  much  less 
expensive.  She  at  once  set  about  the  task,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  immediately  straw  hats  and  bon¬ 
nets  began  to  be  manufactured.  Twelve  years 
after  the  making  of  that  trial  bonnet  it  was 
estimated  that  the  value  of  straw  bonnets 
manufactured  annually  in  Massachusetts  alone 
was  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Massachusetts 
now  produces  over  six  hundred  thousand  hats 
each  year,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  manufac¬ 
tures  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  straw  headgear  annually. 

It  was  an  English  blacksmith,  Newcomen,  with 
no  opportunities,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
conceived  the  idea  of  moving  a  piston  by  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  but  his  engine  consumed  thirty  pounds  of  coal  in 
producing  one-horse  power.  The  perfection  of  the  modern  engine 
is  largely  due  to  James  Watt,  a  poor,  uneducated  Scottish  boy,  who, 
at  fifteen,  walked  the  streets  of  London  in  a  vain  search  for  work.  A 
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professor  in  the  Glasgow  University  gave  him  the  use  of  a  room  to  work 
in,  and,  while  waiting  for  jobs,  he  experimented  with  old  vials  for 
steam  leservoirs  and  hollow  canes  for  pipes,  for  he  could  not  bear  to 
waste  a  moment.  He  improved  Newcomen's  engine  by  cutting  off  the 
steam  after  the  piston  had  completed  a  quarter  or  third  of  its  stroke,  and 
letting  the  steam  already  in  the  chamber  expand  and  drive  the  piston 
the  remaining  distance.  This  saved  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  steam. 
Watt  suffered  from  pinching  poverty  and  hardships  which  would  have 
disheartened  ordinary  men ;  but  he  was  terribly  in  earnest,  and  his  brave 
wife,  Margaret,  begged  him  not  to  mind  her  inconvenience,  nor  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  <(  If  the  engine  will  not  work,®  she  w7rote  to  him  while  he 
was  struggling  in  London,  (<  something  else  will.  Never  despair.® 

(<  I  had  gone  to  take  a  walk,®  said  Watt,  «  on  a  fine  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon,  and  had  passed  the  old  washing-house,  thinking  upon  the  engine 
at  the  time,  vThen  the  idea  came  into  my  head  that,  as  steam  is  an  elas¬ 
tic  body,  it  would  rush  into  a  vacuum,  and  if  a  communication  were 
made  betwreen  the  cylinder  and  an  exhausted  vessel,  it  would  rush  into 
it,  and  might  there  be  condensed  without  cooling  the  cylinder.®  The 
idea  w7as  simple,  but  in  it  lay  the  germ  of  the  first  steam  engine  of  much 
practical  value.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  places  this  poor  Scottish  boy 
who  began  with  only  an  idea,  <(  at  the  head  of  all  inventors,  in  all  ages 
and  all  nations.  ® 

What  a  sublime  picture  of  determination  and  patience  was  that  of 
Charles  Goodyear,  of  New7  Haven,  buried  in  poverty  and  struggling  with 
hardships  for  eleven  long  years,  to  make  India  rubber  of  practical  use! 
See  him  in  prison  for  debt;  pawning  his  clothes  and  his  udfe’s  jewelry  to 
get  a  little  money  to  keep  his  children  (u7ho  wTere  obliged  to  gather  sticks 
in  the  field  for  fire)  from  starving.  Watch  his  sublime  courage  and  de¬ 
votion  to  his  idea,  wrhen  he  had  no  money  to  bury  a  dead  child,  and 
when  his  other  five  wrere  near  starvation;  when  his  neighbors  were 
harshly  criticising  him  for  his  neglect  of  his  family,  and  calling  him  in¬ 
sane.  But  behold  his  vulcanized  rubber;  the  result  of  that  heroic  strug¬ 
gle,  applied  to  five  hundred  uses  and  by  over  sixty  thousand  employees. 

<(  Individuality,  ®  says  some  one,  <(  means,  in  the  wrell-balanced  man, 
leadership.®  The  person  possessing  this  trait  or  distinction  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  successful.  Individuality  of  the  right  kind  is  personal  magnetism. 
It  is  the  attraction  wrhich  controls  surroundings  and  blends  the  efforts  and 
labors  of  the  employed  and  imparts  the  tone  of  usefulness  to  enterprise. 

<(  Useful  individuality  should  be  content  to  be  the  head,  as  in  every 
business  there  should  be  a  directing  mind.  It  should  not  go  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  impress  upon  the  assistants  that  they  have  no  thinking  to  do  and 
no  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genuine  article  of  individual¬ 
ity  will  create  such  a  subdivision  of  tasks  and  duties  that  a  business  may 
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be  conducted  without  friction  or  strain,  but  with  clearly  defined  method, 
faithfulness,  and  successful  accomplishment.” 

But,  of  course,  it  matters  nothing  how  good  an  idea,  or  how  many 
ideas  one  has  if  he  does  not  try  to  utilize  at  least  one  of  them.  A  poor, 
shabby  young  man  sat  one  evening  several  years  ago  and  described  his 
conception  of  six  or  seven  inventions,  any  one  of  which,  if  patented 
and  put  into  use,  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  world,  and 
would  have  enriched  himself.  This  man  is  still  poor  and  shabby,  and 
is  usually  (<  looking  for  a  job. ”  He  never  fixed  his  mind  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  one  of  the  ideas  of  which  his  brain  was  so  prolific,  and  so  it  was  to 
him  as  though  he  never  had  them.  One  idea  clung  to  until  it  has  worked 
out  into  tangible  value  to  its  possessor  and  the  world  is  worth  a  mil¬ 
lion  which  are  conceived  and  dismissed.  Better  get  a  good  bootjack 
on  the  market  than  have  a  conception  how  to  converse  with  Jupiter,  or 
to  carry  all  the  railroad  trains,  without  tracks,  by  direct  power  from  the 
sun,  and  do  nothing  more  than  think  for  a  brief  time  about  these  great 
projects.  <(  Mr.  C.  spoke  last  night  of  an  idea  which  had  come  to  him 
for  a  wonderful  farm  implement, ”  said  one  man  to  another.  <(  Said  he’d 
come  to  Ludlow’s  smoke  talk  to-night  and  we  could  discuss  it. ”  (<  Yes,” 

replied  the  person  addressed,  (<  and  you’ll  find  it  will  always  be  smoke 
talk  as  far  as  C.  is  concerned.  He  has  ideas  enough  —  many  of  them 
good  ones,  too  —  to  fill  the  Patent  Office  with  models,  but  I  never  knew 
him  to  get  beyond  talking  about  anyone  of  them.” 

The  whole  history  of  an  accomplishment  is  the  story  of  people  who 
never  let  go  of  an  idea  after  they  had  become  convinced  that  its  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  materialization  would  mean  the  best  conceivable  thing  to  them 
and  to  the  world. 

George  M.  Pullman  tried  to  lie  down  on  a  hard  seat  in  a  primitive 
passenger  car.  In  his  fitful  sleep,  he  dreamed  of  a  fortune  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  comfortable  sleeping  cars.  Charles  T.  Schoen,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  casually  climbing  over  some  old  freight  cars  in  a  Pittsburg 
yard,  and  saw  that  many  of  them  were  in  need  of  repair  and  were  in¬ 
efficient  at  best.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  building  pressed  steel  cars, 
and  to-day  the  demand  for  these  cars  is  twenty  thousand  ahead  of  the 
supply.  They  are  wanted  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  capacity  of  an  elevator  boy  in  the  «  Bee  »  Building  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  that  Ambrose  Ellington  picked  up  the  idea  that  a  rail¬ 
road  was  needed  to  connect  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  and  Napier,  South 
Dakota.  He  earned  money  enough  to  formulate  his  plans  and  present 
them  to  capitalists.  He  succeeded,  through  his  remarkable  personality 
in  capitalizing  his  enterprise,  and  has  put  it  through.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
story  of  an  elevator  boy  becoming  president  of  a  railroad  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length. 
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The  man  with  an  idea,  if  he  is  ever  to  make  any  practical  use  of  that 
idea,  must  never  be  discouraged  or  deterred  by  what  people  think  of 
him  or  of  his  conception.  Hardly  can  a  great  inventor,  scientist,  or  re¬ 
former  be  mentioned,  of  whom  it  was  not  affirmed  by  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  many  unusually  brilliant  intellects  in  particular,  that  he  was  a 
«  fanatic, »  a  «  visionary, *  an  “  unbalanced  man,"  a  «  crank, »  a  “faddist,® 
and  so  on.  <(  Morse  might  do  something  and  earn  a  good  living  if  he’d 
drop  his  crazy  ideas  about  instant  transmission  of  sound,  and  stick  to 
his  painting, ®  said  a  man  who  knew  what  hardships  the  artist  was  under¬ 
going  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  the  telegraph. 

See  George  Stephenson,  working  in  the  coal  pits  for  sixpence  a  day, 
patching  the  clothes  and  mending  the  boots  of  his  fellow-workmen  at 
night,  to  earn  a  little  money  to  attend  a  night  school,  and  giving  the  first 
money  he  ever  earned,  $150,  to  his  blind  father  to  pay  his  debts  with. 
People  said  he  was  crazy;  his  <(  roaring  steam  engine  will  set  the  house  on 
fire  with  its  sparks;®  “smoke  will  pollute  the  air;®  “  carriage-makers  and 
coachmen  will  starve  for  want  of  work.®  For  three  days  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  plied  him  with  questions.  This  was  one  of 
them:  “If  a  cow  get  on  the  track  of  the  engine  traveling  ten  miles  an 
hour,  will  it  not  be  an  awkward  situation?®  “Yes,  very  awkward,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  coo,®  replied  Stephenson.  A  government  inspector  said 
that  if  a  locomotive  ever  went  ten  miles  an  hour,  he  would  undertake  to 
eat  a  stewed  engine  for  breakfast.  “  What  can  be  more  palpably  absurd 
and  ridiculous  than  the  prospect  held  out  of  locomotives  traveling  twice 
as  fast  as  horses  ?  ®  asked  a  writer  in  the  English  “  Quarterly  Review  ®  for 
March,  1825.  “  We  should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suf¬ 

fer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congreve’s  rockets,  as  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a  rate.  We 
trust  that  parliament  will,  in  all  the  railways  it  may  grant,  limit  the  speed 
to  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour ,  which,  we  entirely  agree,  with  Mr.  Sylves¬ 
ter,  is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured  upon.  ® 

This  article  referred  to  Stephenson’s  proposition  to  use  his  newly  in¬ 
vented  locomotive  instead  of  horses  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction.  The  company  referred  the 
matter  to  two  leading  English  engineers,  who  reported  that  steam  would 
be  desirable  only  when  used  in  stationary  engines  one  and  a  half  miles 
apart,  drawing  the  cars  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys.  But  Stephenson 
persuaded  them  to  test  his  idea  by  offering  a  prize  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  best  locomotive  produced  at  a  trial  to  take  place 
October  6,  1829.  On  the  eventful  day,  long  waited  for,  thousands  of 
spectators  assembled  to  watch  the  competition  of  four  engines :  the  “  Nov¬ 
elty,®  the  “Rocket,®  the  “Perseverance,®  and  the  “  Sanspareil.  ®  The 
“  Perseverance  ®  could  make  but  six  miles  an  hour,  and  so  was  ruled  out, 
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as  the  conditions  called  for  at  least  ten.  The  <(  Sanspareil  ”  made  an 
average  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  but  as  it  burst  a  water-pipe  it  lost  its 
chance.  The  <(  Novelty  ”  did  splendidly,  but  also  burst  a  pipe,  and  was 
crowded  out,  leaving  the  <(  Rocket  ”  to  carry  off  the  honors  with  an  av¬ 
erage  speed  of  fifteen  miles  a  hour,  the  highest  rate  attained  being 
twenty-nine.  This  was  Stephenson’s  locomotive,  and  so  fulty  vindicated 
his  theory,  that  the  idea  of  stationary  engines  on  a  railroad  was  completely 
exploded.  He  had  picked  up  the  fixed  engines  which  the  genius  of  Watt 
had  devised,  and  set  them  on  wheels  to  draw  men  and  merchandise, 
against  the  most  direful  predictions  of  the  foremost  engineers  of  his  day. 

In  all  the  records  of  invention,  there  is  no  more  sad  or  affecting 
story  than  that  of  John  Fitch.  Poor  he  was  in  many  senses,  poor  in 
appearance,  poor  in  spirit.  He  was  born  poor,  lived  poor,  and  died 
poor.  If  there  ever  was  a  true  inventor,  this  man  was  one.  He  was 
one  of  those  eager  souls  that  would  coin  their  own  flesh  to  carry  their 
point.  He  uttered  only  the  obvious  truth  when  he  said  one  day,  in  a 
crisis  of  his  invention,  that  if  he  could  get  one  hundred  pounds  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  one  of  his  legs  he  would  gladly  give  it  to  the  knife.  He  tried 
in  vain,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  to  get  money  to  build  his 
steamboat.  He  would  say:  ®  You  and  I  will  not  live  to  see  the  day,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  the  steamboat  will  be  preferred  to  all  other 
modes  of  conveyance,  when  steamboats  will  ascend  the  Western  rivers 
from  New  Orleans  to  Wheeling,  and  when  steamboats  will  cross 
the  ocean.  Johnny  Fitch  will  be  forgotten,  but  other  men  will  carry 
out  his  ideas  and  grow  rich  and  great  upon  them.”  Poor,  ragged, 
and  forlorn,  jeered  at,  pitied  as  a  madman,  discouraged  by  the  great, 
refused  by  the  rich,  he  kept  on  till,  in  1787,  he  had  the  first  vessel  on 
the  Delaware  that  ever  answered  the  purpose  of  a  steamboat.  It  ran 
against  the  tide  six  miles  an  hour,  and  eight  miles  with  the  tide.  Ten 
years  later,  in  utter  discouragement,  Fitch  committed  suicide. 

At  noon,  on  Friday,  August  4,  1807,  a  crowd  of  curious  people  might 
have  been  seen  along  the  wharves  of  the  Hudson  River.  They  had 
gathered  to  witness  what  they  prophesied  would  prove  the  ridiculous 
failure  of  a  <(  crank  ”  who  proposed  to  take  a  party  of  people  up  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  to  Albany,  in  what  he  called  a  steam  vessel,  named  the  ®  Cler¬ 
mont.”  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  ridiculous  idea  as  navigating 
against  the  current,  up  the  Hudson,  in  a  vessel  without  sails  ?  (<  The 

thing  will  (bust,  y  ”  says  one;  (<  it  will  burn  up,”  says  another,  and  w  they 
will  all  be  drowned,”  exclaims  a  third,  as  he  sees  columns  of  black 
smoke  shoot  up  with  showers  of  brilliant  sparks.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
everybody  that  the  man  who  had  fooled  away  his  money  and  his  time 
on  the  (<  Clermont  ”  was  little  better  than  an  idiot,  and  ought  to  be  in  an 
insane  asylum.  But  the  passengers  get  on  board,  the  plank  is  pulled  in, 
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and  the  steam  is  turned  on.  The  walking  beam  moves  slowly  up  and 
down,  and  the  <(  Clermont  w  floats  out  into  the  river.  w  It  can  never  go 
up  stream, »  the  spectators  said.  But  it  did 
go  up  stream,  and  the  boy,  who  in  his 
youth  said  there  is  nothing  impossible, 
had  scored  a  great  triumph,  and  had 
given  to  the  world  the  first  steamboat 
that  had  any  practical  value. 

Notwithstanding  that  Fulton  had  ren¬ 
dered  such  great  service  to  humanity,  a 
service  which  has  revolutionized  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world,  he  was  looked  upon  by 


many  as  a  public  enemy.  Critics  and  cynics  turned 
up  their  noses  when  Fulton  was  mentioned.  The  severity  of  the  world’s 
censure,  ridicule,  and  detraction  has  usually  been  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  the  victim  has  conferred  upon  mankind. 

Here  is  Clara  Barton  who  has  created  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which  is 
loved  by  all  nations.  She  noticed  in  our  Civil  War  that  the  enemy 
were  shelling  the  hospitals.  She  thought  it  the  last  touch  of  cruelty  to 
fight  what  couldn’t  fight  back,  and  she  determined  to  have  the  barbarous 
custom  stopped.  Of  course  the  world  laughed  at  this  poor,  unaided 
woman.  But  her  idea  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations;  and  the  enemy 
that  aims  a  shot  at  the  tent  or  building  over  which  flies  the  white  flag 
with  the  red  cross  has  lost  his  last  claim  to  human  consideration. 

<(  Cranks, w  <(  faddists, w  (<  unbalanced  w  people,  are  every  one  of  these, 
and  myriads  of  others  who  have  started  and  caused  to  be  carried  on  the 
world’s  greatest  work ;  but,  fortunately,  so  wedded  to  their  ideas  and 
ideals  that  no  amount  of  criticism  or  unbelief  could  daunt  them  or  turn 
them  aside. 

(<  The  mental  life  of  the  men  we  call  geniuses, }>  says  Carina  Campbell 
Eaglesfield,  in  (<  Mind,”  (<  presents  no  other  physical  conditions  than  those 
of  ordinary  men,  except  the  difference  in  quantity.  Health  and  disease 
are  not  different  forms;  the  only  question  is  whether  the  vital  action  of 
the  organism  is  prejudiced  or  the  performance  of  the  individual  de¬ 
ranged.  When  we  establish  that,  we  may  call  the  man  sane  or  insane, 
balanced  or  unbalanced,  keeping  in  mind  always  that  the  point  of  view 
of  the  observer  must  differ,  being  influenced  by  many  causes  —  as  nation¬ 
ality,  climate,  period,  and  age. 

(<  Though  the  unbalanced  man  has  done  lasting  work  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  letters  and  art,  it  would  seem  that  his  special  nature  ac¬ 
complishes  most  in  the  work  of  reform  and  revolution  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  same  results  could  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  different  kind  of  man.  In  every  crisis  of  human  affairs  men  have 
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been  raised  up  with  special  qualifications  for  the  work.  The  hour 
strikes  for  a  great  reform  and  the  man  appears  upon  the  scene,  equipped 
and  eager  for  the  fray.  It  is  he  who  gives  the  keynote  to  rallying 
thousands,  who  sounds  the  bugle,  and  whose  voice  is  heard  in  clarion 
tones  above  the  hesitant  multitude.  So  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work 
do  these  fiery  reformers  seem  that  we  seldom  feel  that  they  have  aimed 
beyond  the  mark  or  have  hastened  the  overthrow  of  institutions  that 
might  otherwise  have  peacefully  passed  away.  To  them  may  be  applied 
the  dictum  of  Emerson,  ( Without  electricity  the  air  would  rot,  and 
without  this  violence  of  direction  which  men  and  women  have,  without 
a  spice  of  bigot  or  fanatic,  no  excitement,  no  efficiency.* 

(<  Such  men  are  vital  factors  in  all  revolution.  Progress  has  been 
wonderfully  hastened  by  these  despots  of  genius,  these  haters  of  forms, 
these  natural  enemies  of  everything  conservative  ;  and  it  is  true,  as 
Emerson  further  noted,  that  (  all  progress,  every  institution,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  prolonged  shadow  of  some  man  of  genius — Islamism  of 
Mohammed,  Protestantism  of  Luther,  Abolitionism  of  Clarkson,  Garri¬ 
son,  and  so  on.*  If  these  ardent  zealots  had  not  been  unbalanced,  if 
they  had  been  capable  of  seeing  the  enormous  difficulties  in  their  path, 
they  would  have  fainted  by  the  way.  If  they  had  realized  their  own 
weakness  or  incompetence,  where  would  have  been  their  indomitable 
courage  ?  Among  such  men  rise  up  the  sublime  figures  of  John  Brown, 
Garrison,  Clarkson,  and  Phillips.  Must  we  call  them  unbalanced  ?  Can 
we  assert  that  we  did  not  need  them  just  as  they  were  ?  ** 

One  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  the  man  who  stands  by  his  idea 
though  all  the  world  has  ceased  to  stand  by  him,  or  even  to  tolerate  him, 
has  paid  the  price  of  originality,  and  can  henceforth  demand  of  that 
once-scoffing  world  his  own  price  for  his  achievements.  The  following 
dialogue  is  given  in  (<Sterne  **: — 

w  (And  how  did  Garrick  speak  the  soliloquy  last  night  ? * 

(<<Oh,  against  all  rule,  my  lord;  most  ungrammatically;  betwixt  the 
substantive  and  the  adjective,  which  should  agree  together  in  number, 
case,  and  gender,  he  made  a  breach  thus  —  stopping  as  if  the  point 
wanted  settling;  and  betwixt  the  nominative  case,  which  your  lordship 
knows  should  govern  the  verb,  he  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a 
dozen  times,  three  seconds  and  three-fifths,  by  a  stop-watch,  my  lord, 
each  time.* 

<(  ( Admirable  grammarian !  But  in  suspending  his  voice  was  the  sense 
suspended  likewise  ?  Did  no  expression  of  attitude  or  countenance  fill 
up  the  chasm  ?  Was  the  eye  silent  ?  Did  you  narrowly  look  ? ** 

<(  ( I  looked  only  at  the  stop-watch,  my  lord.*  ** 

Though  the  majority  of  people  will  always  look  at  the  «  stop-watch  ** 
of  conventionality,  of  prejudice,  of  fear,  of  prudence,  or  something  else, 
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till  compelled  to  look  at  something-  more  significant,  they  finally  are 
compelled,  and  the  Garricks,  in  whatever  field,  are  masters.  They  ask 
permission  and  plaudit  of  no  man,  and  by  their  fine  daring  and  disregard 
gain  both.  How  appropriately  are  those  productions,  wrought  by  divine 
insanity,  human  suffering,  intense  perseverance,  unslackening  hold, 
called  masterpieces,  part  of  masters. 

(<  The  individuality  of  the  producer  »  says  some  one,  «  inevitably  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  production.  A  few  notes  heard,  a  few  pencil-strokes  seen,  a 
few7  sentences  read,  quickly  betray  the  composer,  artist,  or  author. 

<(  Where’er  the  ocean  inlet  strays, 

The  salt  sea  wave  its  source  betrays; 

Where’er  the  queen  of  summer  blows, 

She  tells  the  zephyr,  ( I’m  the  rose.))) 

<(  How  accustomed  one  is  to  hearing  mental  products  of  all  kinds 
spoken  of  as  the  author’s  children!  How^  suggestive  to  speak  of  Handel’s 
‘  Messiah,  *  Raphael’s  ‘Madonnas/  Gibbon’s  ‘Rome/  and  Hume’s  ‘Eng¬ 
land.  >  ® 

Stamp  yourself  on  something,  seize  the  ideas  that  come  to  you, 
whether  they  be  to  facilitate  your  mother’s  dishwashing,  to  make  your 
sister’s  ironing  less  uncomfortable,  or  your  wufe’s  wray  of  tending  the 
baby  easier,  to  form  a  great  epoch-making  law,  or  to  fashion  a  labor- 
revolutionizing  machine.  We  need  them  all,  big  ideas  and  little,  and  we 
want  behind  them,  as  stanch  godfathers,  men  who  dare  to  put  them 
into  tangible  shape  though  it  means  isolation,  scorn,  and  suffering. 
Grand  it  is  to  behold  — 

(<  The  divine  insanity  of  noble  minds, 

That  never  falters  nor  abates, 

But  labors,  and  endures,  and  waits, 

Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds, 

Or  what  it  cannot  find,  creates.  ® 
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Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. —  Jean  Ingelow. 

Cheerfulness  is  full  of  significance;  it  suggests' good  health,  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  and  a  soul  at  peace  with  all  human  nature.  — Charles  Kingsley. 

A  MERRY  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

—  Shakespeare. 

A  man’s  task  is  always  light  if  his  heart  is  light. —  Lew.  Wallace. 

It  is  good  to  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. —  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Cheerfulness,  or  joyousness,  is  the  heaven  under  which  everything  but 
poison  thrives.  —  J.  P.  F.  Richter. 

Cheerfulness  is  the  sunny  ray  of  life.  It  is  the  constant  portion  of  none, 
and  the  word  itself  comprehends  a  multitude  of  degrees  and  modifications.  The 
sum  of  all  is  this,  that  man,  out  of  inward  and  outward  circumstances,  forms  him¬ 
self,  and  the  track  on  which  his  life  glides  on. 

—  Karl  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 

Springtime  finds  me  happy,  summer  makes  me  sing ; 

Falltime  is  so  glorious,  I  hear  the  joybells  ring ! 

Winter  —  I  jest  love  it,  with  fires  blazin’  free; 

Every  blessed  season  is  packed  with  sweets  fer  me  ! 

Great  old  world,  I  tell  you ;  don’t  care  what  they  say, 

With  the  frosts  of  winter,  with  the  flowers  of  May, 

Ain’t  it  doin’  splendid  ?  Any  one  can  see 

Every  cup  is  brimmin’  with  joy  fer  you  an’  me  ! 

Great  old  world  in  darkness  —  great  old  world  in  day: 

Reap  its  happy  harvests,  walk  its  happy  way  ! 

Lots  more  light  than  shadow  —  light  a-fallin’  free, 

An*  all  the  bloom  an’  beauty  an’  light  fer  you  an’  me  ! 

—  Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Write  it  in  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year.  A  day  is 
a  more  magnificent  cloth  than  any  muslin ,  the  mechanism  that  makes  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  cunninger,  and  you  shall  not  conceal  the  sleazy,  fraudulent,  rotten  hours  you 
have  slipped  into  it.  — Emerson. 

Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheerfulness,  altogether  past  calculation  its 
powers  of  endurance.  Efforts  to  be  permanently  useful  must  be  uniformly  joyous, 

—  a  spirit  all  sunshine,  graceful  from  very  gladness,  beautiful  because  bright. 

—  Carlyle. 


L 


ongfellow  once  gave  to  a  young  friend  this  advice:  — 


<(  See  some  good  picture, —  in  nature,  if  possible,  or  on  canvas, — 
hear  a  page  of  the  best  music,  or  read  a  great  poem  every  day. 
You  will  always  find  a  free  half  hour  for  one  or  the  other,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  your  mind  will  shine  with  such  an  accumulation  of  jewels  as 
will  astonish  even  yourself. w 
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To  this  good  counsel  another,  with  greater  wisdom,  adds:  — 

«  Take  into  your  heart  every  day  some  cheering  word  of  God.  Listen 
to  some  heavenly  song  of  hope  and  joy.  Let  your  eye  dwell  upon  some 
beautiful  vision  of  divine  love.  Thus  your  very  soul  will  become  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  light  and  joy,  and  gladness  will  become  more  and  more  the  dom¬ 
inant  mood  of  your  life.” 

The  suggestion  .that  gladness  should  be  the  dominant  mood  of  life  is 
one  to  grasp  firmly  and  continually,  and  to  emphasize  by  thought,  word, 
and  deed.  A  boy,  when  asked  to  define  salt,  said:  w  It’s  what  makes 
things  taste  bad  when  you  don’t  put  any  of  it  in  ’em.”  When  this  boy 
became  a  man,  if  he  had  formed,  by  experience  and  observation,  as  good 
an  estimate  of  life  and  its  needs  as  he  formed,  as  a  lad,  of  physical  food 
and  its  requirements,  he  would  probably  have  said  of  cheerfulness  that 
it  is  what  makes  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  things  taste  bad  when 
you  don’t  put  any  in  them.  In  fact,  cheerfulness  holds  much  the  same 
relation  to  life  that  salt  does  to  food,  giving  it  a  flavor  which  nothing 
else  can,  and,  <(  when  you  don’t  put  any  of  it  in  ”  leaving  it  flat,  negative, 
unpalatable. 

Three  young  American  women  attended  the  Paris  Exposition.  To 
two  of  them  every  hour  was  filled  with  enjoyment.  The  things  they 
saw,  and  learned,  and  suffered, —  for  there  are  always  some  things  to  be 
suffered  at  a  great  exposition,  especially  if  one  be  unaccustomed  to  the 
prevailing  language,  and  to  the  usages  of  the 
country, —  were  all  served  up  in  conversation 
in  the  evening,  as  a  salad  of  instruction  and 
fun.  No  hour  hung  heavily;  their  food  couldn’t 
help  digesting  with  all  the  laughing  they  did; 
and  they  returned  home,  having  made  many 
friends,  as  lithe  and  well-conditioned  as  young 
colts,  declaring  that  they  had  had  (<  the  time 
of  their  lives.” 

The  third  young  woman  seemed  to  have 
contracted  with  herself  not  to  smile  on  any¬ 
thing  outside  of  America.  Nothing  pleased  or  satis¬ 
fied  her.  Her  stateroom  on  both  the  outward  and  the  return  trip 
was  <(  a  horror.”  The  French  language,  customs,  and  service,  were 
<(  atrocious. ”  The  exposition  was  <(a  tawdry  affair,”  the  food  was  w  so 
much  poison.  ”  She  made  no  friends,  stayed  alone  many  days  nursing 
bilious  headache,  and  returned  home  thin,  pale  and  solemn,  declaring 
the  whole  thing  (<  an  unmitigated  bore.” 

And  so  it  had  been  to  her.  It  had  in  it  elements  of  physical  pain, 
and  was  negative  and  void  of  flavor  and  palatableness  because  she  had 
left  the  salt  of  cheerfulness  out  of  it.  Strip  the  sky  of  blue,  the  trees  of 
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twigs  and  leaves,  the  sod  of  grass  and  flowers,  the  forests  and  parks  and 
meadows  of  birds,  and  you  will  have  what  lives  would  be  without 
cheerfulness.  We  could  worry  along  without  the  color,  the  grace,  the 
music,  but  existence  would  become  dull  and  drab  and  heavy.  Its  salt 
would  be  missing.  We  can  manage  to  get  along  without  cheerfulness, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  live.  It  is  the  flavor-giving  salt. 

G.  L.  Bowman  in  (<  Practical  Education, w  speaks  of  cheerfulness  as 
(<  the  master  key. w  (<  In  large  buildings, w  he  says,  (<  all  the  locks  are  un¬ 
der  such  a  system  that  one  key,  properly  made,  will  unlock  them  all. 
Such  a  key  is  called  the  master  key.  No  room  is  closed  to  him  who  has 
the  master  key.  He  may  go  into  any  room.  He  may  see  all,  know  all, 
enjoy  all,  that  ma)^  remain  undiscovered  to  him  who  has  not  such  a  key. 

<(  The  master  key  that  unlocks  more  secret  rooms  for  the  teacher,  re¬ 
veals  more  treasure  than  anything  else,  is  a  sunny  disposition.  It  opens 
the  doors  to  more  hearts,  young  and  old,  than  any  other  possession  that  a 
teacher  may  have.  The  children  love  to  bask  in  the  warmth  of  a  sunny 
disposition.  It  brings  out  their  confidence,  stimulates  hope,  and  secures 
success  in  all  their  efforts.  It  makes  obedience  a  pleasure  and  work  a 
pastime. 

<(  The  character  that  grows  from  the  subsoil  of  a  sunny  disposition  is 
one  than  can  stand  more  storms  and  rough  usage,  and  that  will  last 
longer  than  any  other.  Cheerfulness  keeps  the  head  clear,  the  eye 
bright,  and  the  heart  good.  It  drives  away  the  doctor.  It  kills  care 
and  worry, —  two  giant  enemies  of  the  teacher.  It  keeps  the  digestion 
good  and  hence  makes  )'our  cook  happy.  There  is  nothing  else  that 
pays  so  large  a  dividend  to  the  teacher,  in  actual  gold,  as  a  sunny  dis¬ 
position. 

(<  I  like  the  man  who  whistles  at  bis  work  and  the  woman  who  sings 
while  she  washes  the  dishes.  There  is  no  home  but  is  glad  to  open  to 
them,  and  the  school  is  perpetually  blessed  whose  doors  never  close 
against  the  teacher  with  the  sunny  disposition. 

<(  A  sunny  disposition  is  catching.  One  among  a  crowed  will  give  it 
to  all.  Its  sweet  influence  is  like  a  sunbeam  finding  its  way  into  a  dark 
corner.  Its  sympathy  warms  like  the  heat  that  floats  down  on  a  sunbeam. 
It  is  the  best  thing  possible  with  which  to  meet  the  sorrowful,  the  sick, 
and  the  sinful.  It  rebukes  meanness  and  makes  the  devil  tremble.  A 
merry  heart  is  an  innocent  heart. 

(<  A  teacher  with  a  sunny  disposition  never  nags,  scolds,  or  frets.  She 
never  complains  that  her  salary  is  low,  when  times  are  depressed,  but 
rejoices  that  it  has  not  gone  lower.  She  receives  an  increase,  not  for  her 
asking,  but  because  her  principal  wants  her,  because  another  school 
wants  her,  or  the  present  one  does  not  wish  to  part  with  her.  Her  serv¬ 
ices  are  in  such  demand  that  she  has  not  time  to  carry  complaints  to  the 
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board  about  wages.  She  never  bothers  her  head  about  it  at  all.  The 
patrons  want  her  there,  for  she  inspires,  strengthens,  and  leads.  She 
touches  a  mother’s  sympathy,  and  sends  a  thrill  of  love  through  her 
heart.  She  brings  order  out  of  chaos,  and  makes  the  wheels  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  machinery  run  as  if  newly  oiled. 

(<  A  sunny  disposition,  like  anything  else,  may  be  cultivated.  We  are 
largely  what  we  desire  to  be.  A  sunny  disposition  comes  to  one  first  of 
all,  if  he  desires  it.  It  remains,  if  it  is  used.  Those  two  conditions  will 
secure  it  as  a  permanent  possession.  Omit  the  first,  and  it  will  never 
come  to  you.  Omit  the  second,  and  it  will  soon  leave  you.  When  once 
launched  fully  in  this  direction,  your  success  is  sure,  your  fortune  is  won, 
and  your  life’s  happiness  is  insured. ” 

A  sunny  disposition  is  not  one  that  titters,  giggles,  and  claps  the 
hands  at  every  trivial  thing.”  Here  a  good  point  is  made.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  confound  cheerfulness  with  a  hysterical  and  noisy  mirth,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  they  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  wish  to  attain  unto  it. 
The  fact  is  that  genuine  cheerfulness,  like  genuine  charity,  <(  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,”  or  make  any  aggressive  demonstrations.  Hol¬ 
land  speaks  most  truly  when  he  declares  that  <(  nothing  is  more  quiet 
than  happiness.  ”  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that,  when  there  is 
much  loud  or  obtrusive  demonstration,  there  is  apt  to  be  very  little  true 
cheerfulness.  Fitful  mirth  is  like  a  crackling  fire  of  shavings,  soon 
out.  Cheerfulness  is  like  the  sun,  glowing  on  with  steady  radiance, 
giving  general  warmth,  and  creating  continual  beauty. 

Cheerfulness  may  be  said  to  be  a  foe  to  the  doctor’s  pocket  and  a 
friend  to  his  reputation;  for,  while  it  robs  him  of  many  a  patient,  and 
keeps  many  a  person  from  ever  coming  under  his  care,  it  promotes  or 
brings  about  numerous  cures  for  which  his  treatment  receives  the  credit. 
It  would  probably  be  found,  if  actual  tests  were  made,  that  those  physi¬ 
cians  who  are  voted  so  <(  magnetic,”  who  have  a  cheery  manner  and 
voice,  a  heart  full  of  sunshine  and  a  head  full  of  side-shaking  stories, 
which  they  never  lose  an  occasion  to  relate,  count  a  hundred  cures  to 
every  one  scored  by  the  solemn,  silent,  (<  unmagnetic  ”  doctor,  whose 
learning  and  technical  skill  are  never  doubted. 

In  western  New  York  there  resided  a  physician  who  was  known  as 
the  (<  Laughing  Doctor.  ”  Dr.  Burdick  had  a  ready  smile  and  presented 
always  a  happy  face;  it  is  said  that  his  good  humor  was  contagious,  and 
that  his  presence  and  his  cheerful,  hopeful  advice  were  all  that  were 
necessary  with  his  patients;  he  dealt  sparingly  in  drugs,  and  still  was 
very  successful. 

A  man  in  a  neighboring  city  was  given  up  to  die;  his  family  was  sent 
for  and  had  gathered  at  the  bedside,  when  one  who  called  to  see  him 
assured  him  smilingly  that  he  was  all  right  and  would  soon  be  well,  and 
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talked  in  such  a  strain  that  the  sick  man  was  forced  to  laugh.  The  effort 
so  roused  his  energies  and  his  system  that  he  rallied,  and  was,  indeed, 
soon  well  again. 

(<  Laugh  and  grow  fat  *  is  a  proverb  that  is  worthy  of  being  made  a 
part  of  one’s  creed  for  daily  living.  Proverbs  are  merely  epitomes  of  hu¬ 
man  experience,  and  that  particular  saying  commends  itself  to  the  observ¬ 
ant  mind.  A  laugh  is  complex  in  its  workings,  but  direct  in  its  result. 

A  nervous  invalid  was  induced  to  try  a  <(  laughter  treatment.  *  She 
read  all  the  funny  books  she  could  find,  laboriously  conned  even  the 
funny  weeklies,  and,  when  she  could  find  nothing  else  to  laugh  at, 
laughed  at  herself  for  the  effort.  Every  one  knows  how  inevitably  a 
forced  laugh,  if  continued,  will  merge  into  a  genuine  burst  of  hilarity, 
and  the  invalid  found  herself  shrieking  with  laughter  over  the  absurdity. 
In  a  month  she  began  to  feel  stronger,  and  in  less  than  a  year  had 
wholly  recovered  her  health. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  monkey  was  inadvertently  left  in  the  room 
where  a  man  was  dying  from  a  gathering  in  the  throat,  which  the  doctors 
did  not  dare  to  lance.  The  monkey  stole  up  to  the  bed,  and,  seeing  the 
friends  wiping  away  their  tears,  stood  up,  and,  with  a  most  woe-begone 
face,  began  to  wipe  imaginary  tears  from  his  own  countenance!  The 
patient  looked  up,  saw  the  monkey,  and  laughed  so  heartily  that  he 
broke  the  swelling  in  his  throat,  and  at  once  began  to  recover. 

“Anatomikally  konsidered, w  says  Josh  Billings,  (<  laffing  iz  the  sensa- 
shun  ov  pheeling  good  all  over  and  showing  it  principally  in  one  spot. 

<(  Morally  konsidered,  it  iz  the  next  best  thing  tew  the  io  command¬ 
ments. 

(<  Philosophically  konsidered,  it  beats  patent  medicines  3  doses  in  the 
game. 

<(  Theoretically  konsidered,  it  kan  out-argy  all  the  logik  in  existence. 

“Analitikally  konsidered,  enny  part  of  it  iz  equal  tew  the  whole. 

(<  Konstitushionally  konsidered,  it  iz  vittles  and  sumthing  tew  drink. 

(<  Phumatically  konsidered,  it  haz  a  good  deal  ov  essence  and  sum 
boddy. 

(<  Pyroteknfkally  konsidered,  it  iz  the  fireworks  ov  the  soul. 

<(  Syllogestikally  konsidered,  the  konklushuns  allwus  follows  the 
premises. 

<(  Spontaneously  konsidered,  it  iz  az  natral  and  refreshing  az  a  spring  bi 
the  roadside. 

<(  Phosphorescent] y  konsidered,  it  lights  up  like  a  globe  lantern. 

<(  But  this  iz  too  big  talk  for  me ;  theze  flatulent  words  waz  put  into 
the  dikshionary  for  those  giants  in  knolledge  tew  use  who  hav  tew  load 
a  cannon  klean  up  tew  the  muzzell  with  powder  and  ball  when  they  go 
out  tew  hunt  ants. 
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But  i  don  t  intend  this  essa  for  laffing  in  the  lump,  but  for  laffing  on 
the  half-shell. 

(<  Laffing  iz  just  az  natral  tew  cum  tew  the  surface  as  a  rat  iz  tew 
cum  out  ov  hiz  hole  when  he  wants  tew. 

<(  \  ou  kan  t  keep  it  back  by  swallowing  enny  more  than  you  kan  the 
heekups. 

If  a  man  kuu  t  laff,  there  waz  sum  mistake  made  in  putting"  him  to¬ 
gether;  and,  if  he  won  t  laff,  he  wants  az  much  keeping  away  from  az  a 
bear-trap  when  it  iz  sot. 

<(  I  have  seen  people  who  laffed  altogether  too  mutch  for  their  own 
good  or  for  ennyboddy  else’s;  they  laft  like  a  barrel  ov  nu  sider  with 
the  tap  pulled  out,  a  perfect  stream. 

w  This  is  a  grate  waste  ov  natral  juice. 

(<  I  have  seen  other  ,  people  who  didn’t  laff  enuflf  tew  giv  themselfs 
vent;  they  waz  like  a  barrel  ov  nu  sider,  too,  that  waz  bunged  up  tite, 
apt  tew  start  a  hoop  and  leak  all  away  on  the  sly. 

w  Thare  ain’t  neither  ov  theze  2  ways  right,  and  they  never  ought  tew 
be  pattented. 

<(  Sum ph oiks  hav  got  what  iz  kalled  a  hoss-laff,  about  hafif-way  be¬ 
tween  a  growl  and  a  bellow,  just  az  a  hoss  duz  when  he  feels  hiz  oats, 
and  don’t  exackly  kno  what  ails  him. 

(<  Theze  pholks  don’t  enjoy  a  laff  enny  more  than  the  man  duz  hiz 
vittles  who  swallows  hiz  pertatoze  whole. 

(<  A  laff  tew  be  nourishsome  wants  tew  be  well  chewed. 

<(  There  iz  another  laff  whitch  I  have  annalized ;  it  cums  out  ov  the 
mouth  with  a  noise  like'  a  pig  makes  when  he  iz  in  a  tite  spot,  one  sharp 
squeal  and  two  snikkers,  and  then  dies  in  a  simper. 

(<  This  kind  ov  a  laff  iz  larnt  at  femail  boarding-skools,  and  don’t  mean 
ennything;  it  iz  nothing  more  than  the  skin  ov  a  laff. 

<(  Genuine  laffing  iz  the  vent  ov  the  soul,  the  nostrils  ov  the  heart, 
and  iz  just  az  necessary  for  helth  and  happiness  as  spring  water  iz  for  a 
trout. 

(<  Thare  is  one  kind  ov  a  laff  that  i  always  did  rekommend;  it  looks 
out  ov  the  eye  fust  with  a  merry  twinkle,  then  it  kreeps  down  on  its 
hands  and  kneze  and  plays  around  the  mouth  like  a  pretty  moth  around 
the  blaze  of  a  handle,  then  it  steals  over  into  the  dimples  ov  the  cheeks 
and  rides  around  in  thoze  little  whirlpools  for  a  while,  then  it  lites  up  the 
whole  face  like  the  mello  bloom  on  a  damask  roze,  then  it  swims  off  on 
the  air,  with  a  peal  az  klear  and  az  happy  az  a  dinner  bell,  then  it  goes 
back  agin  on  golden  tiptoe  like  an  angel  out  for  an  airing,  and  laze  down 
on  its  little  bed  ov  violets  in  the  heart  whare  it  cum  from. 

<(  Thare  iz  another  laff  that  nobody  kan  withstand;  it  iz  just  az  hon¬ 
est  and  noizt"  az  a  distrikt  skool  let  out  tew  play,  it  shakes  a  man  up  from 
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hiz  toze  tew  hiz  temples,  it  dubbles  and  twists  him  like  a  phit,  it  lifts 
him  oph  from  hiz  cheer,  like  feathers,  and  lets  him  back  agin  like  melted 
led,  it  goes  all  thru  him  like  a  pikpocket,  and  finally  leaves  him  az  weak 
and  az  krazy  az  tho  he  had  bin  soaking  all  day  in  a  Rushing  bath  and 
forgot  tew  be  took  out. 

(<  This  kind  ov  a  laff  belongs  tew  jolly  good  phellows  who  are  az  hel- 
thy  az  quakers,  and  who  are  az  easy  tew  pleaze  az  a  gal  who  iz  going  tew 
be  married  to-morrow. 

w  In  konclusion,  i  say  laff  every  good  chance  yu  kan  git,  but  don’t 
laff  unless  yu  feal  like  it,  for  thare  ain’t  nothing  in  this  world  more  harty 
than  a  good  honest  laff,  nor  nothing  more  hollow  than  a  heartless  one. 

<(  When  yu  do  laff  open  yure  mouth  wide  enuff  for  the  noize  tew  git 
out  without  squealing,  thro  yure  hed  bak  az  tho  yu  waz  going  tew  be 
shaved,  hold  on  tew  yure  false  hair  with  both  hands,  and  then  laff  till 
yure  soul  gets  thoroly  rested.” 

(<  Of  all  virtues,”  says  S.  G.  Goodrich,  cheerfulness  is  the  most  prof¬ 
itable.  While  other  virtues  defer  the  day  of  recompense,  cheerfulness 
pays  down.  It  is  a  cosmetic  which  makes  homeliness  graceful  and  win¬ 
ning.  It  promotes  health  and  gives  clearness  and  vigor  to  the  mind;  it 
is  the  bright  weather  of  the  heart,  in  contrast  with  the  clouds  and  gloom 
of  melancholy.” 

The  London  (<  Lancet,”  the  most  eminent  medical  journal  in  the  world, 
gives  the  following  scientific  testimony  to  the  value  of  good  spirits:  — 

<(  This  power  of  (  good  spirits  >  is  a  matter  of  high  moment  to  the  sick 
and  weakly.  To  the  former  it  may  mean  the  ability  to  survive ;  to  the 
latter,  the  possibility  of  outliving,  or  living  in  spite  of,  a  disease.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  cultivate  the  highest  and  most 
•  buoyant  frame  of  mind  which  the  conditions  will  admit.  The  same  en- 
ergy  which  takes  the  form  of  mental  activity  is  vital  to  the  work  of  the 
organism.  Mental  influences  affect  the  system,  and  a  joyous-  spirit  not 
only  relieves  pain,  but  even  increases  the  momentum  of  life  in  the  body.” 

(( I  find  nonsense  singularly  refreshing,  ”  said  Talleyrand. 

We  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptics.  We  can  earn  our  bread,  but  cannot 
digest  it.  We  believe  that  <(  there  is  not  a  string  tuned  to  mirth,  but 
has  its  chord  of  melancholy,”  that  evil  always  stands  behind  good,  and 
that  the  devil  always  has  the  whisk  of  his  tail  in  everything.  It  seems 
impossible  for  some  people  to  rid  themselves  of  an  inherent  gloom  which 
colors  their  whole  life.  They  cannot  enjoy  a  beautiful  day.  To  them 
it  is  only  one  of  those  <( infernal  weather  breeders.”  Their  lives  are  set 
to  a  minor  key,  and  they  hear  only  plaintive  sounds.  Our  religious 
creeds,  philosophy,  and  hymns  are  tinged  with  the  spleen  or  jaundice  of 
unfortunate  authors  who  sometimes  mistook  bile  for  inspiration. 
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Many  writers  have  honestly  believed  they  were  giving  the  world 
valuable  religious  doctrines,  when,  in  reality,  they  were  writing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  jaundice  and  dyspepsia. 

Calvin,  though  unquestionably  honest,  was  a  dyspeptic  and  could 
eat  but  once  a  day.  Who  can  say  that  his  writings  were  not  tinged 
by  his  malady  ?  How  can  men,  shut  out  from  the  pure  air  and  sunlight 
in  convents  and  studies,  away  from  the  great  throbbing,  pulsing  heart 
of  Nature  and  humanity,  write  healthy,  vigorous,  religious  doctrines  for 
a  hardy,  healthy,  robust,  and  practical  world  ? 

We  should  fight  against  every  influence  which  tends  to  depress  the 
mind,  as  we  would  against  a  temptation  to  crime.  A  depressed  mind 
prevents  the  free  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  expansion  of  the 
chest.  It  stops  the  secretions  of  the  body,  interferes  wdth  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  and  deranges  the  entire  functions  of  the 
body.  Scrofula  and  consumption  often  follow  protracted  depression 
of  mind.  That  <(  fatal  murmur  ®  which  is  heard  in  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  lungs  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption,  often  follows  depressed 
spirits  after  some  great  misfortune  or  sorrow.  Victims  of  suicide  are 
almost  always  in  a  depressed  state  from  exhausted  vitality,  loss  of  ner¬ 


vous  energy,  dyspepsia,  worry,  anxiety,  trouble*  or  grief. 

Christ,  the  great  Teacher,  did  not  shut  himself  up  with  monks,  away 
from  the  temptation  of  the  great  world  outside.  He  taught  no  long-faced, 
gloomy  theology.  He  taught  the  gospel  of  gladness  and  good  cheer. 
His  doctrines  are  touched  with  the  sunlight  and  flavored  with  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  fields.  The  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  happy,  romping  children  are  in  them.  True  piety  is  as 
cheerful  as  the  day. 

Children  have  not  received  their  birthright  until  they 
are  taught  by  parents,  teachers,  and  all  who  have  charge 
of  them,  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  duty  to  cultivate  mental 
sunshine  as  it  is  to  cultivate  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  indus¬ 
try.  No  person,  young  or  old,  is  well  developed  or  perfectly 
equipped  until  habitual  cheerfulness  is  as  much  a  part  of  him 
as  are  his  limbs  or  his  eyes.  Parents  should  see  that  children 
are  made  happy. 

<(  An  American  surgeon,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  in  his 
profession,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,®  says  a  writer  in  (<  The 
Household,®  <( was  noted  for  his  moody,  desponding  temperament, 
which  offered  a  strange  contrast  to  his  kindly,  affectionate  nature. 

In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  friend,  he  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  defect  in  his  character. 

<(  I  was  pleased  to  observe,  when  I  was  at  your  house,  the  pains 
which  your  wife  had  taken  to  make  the  bedroom  of  your  children 
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attractive  and  cheerful,  by  means  of  good  pictures,  pretty,  inexpensive 
hangings,  etc. 

(<  I  had  no  mother  to  consider  me,  when  I  was  a  youngster.  At  the 
age  of  two  I  fell  into  the  care  of  my  uncle  and  his  wife.  They  were 
just  folks  anxious  to  do  their  duty  by  a  little  orphan,  but  they  were 
poor,  and  had  neither  time  nor  taste  for  anything  in  their  lives  but  the 
barest  necessities. 

(<  We  lived  in  a  cramped  little  house  in  an  alley.  There  was  a  small 
back  yard,  but  my  aunt  wanted  no  flowers  or  grass  near  her.  There 
was  a  huge  water-butt  which  stood  under  the  eaves,  and,  when  I  was 
fretful  I  was  always  sent  out  to  fish  in  it.  The  water  was  stagnant,  and 
in  it  I  could  see  newts  and  tadpoles.  It  became  to  my  childish  mind  the 
symbol  and  type  of  filth  and  horror. 

(<  Perched  on  the  butt,  I  looked  around  on  the  muddy  yard  and 
broken  fence,  from  which  lean  cats  glared  at  me.  For  eight  years  my 
only  playground  was  that  yard.  It  was  a  black  background  to  my  life. 

<(A  physician  only  knows  the  weakening  effect  upon  the  body  and 
mind  of  a  child  of  these  early  terrors  and  despairs.  Let  your  children 
have  no  water-butt  to  remember. w 

Of  course  there  must'be  reason  for  heart-sunshine,  as  for  everything 
else,  and  he  who  is  to  have  it  must  cut  off  and  keep  out  the  things  which 
destroy  it.  There  is  no  one  foe  so  subtle,  so  strong,  so  nearly  ever  pres¬ 
ent  as  worry.  This  giant  must  be  kept  at  bay  at  all  hazards. 

Doubtless  the  weapon  which  cuts  off  the  largest  number  of  the  hydra- 
heads  of  worry  is  congenial  occupation, — congenial  occupation,  mind 
you,  for  work  in  which  one  does  not  find  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  in 
which  he  does  not  take  interest  and  pride,  is  only  another  source  of 
worry. 

A  congenial  occupation  is  a  perpetual  joy;  he  who  has  one  walks  all 
his  days  in  a  sunny  avenue;  he,  who  is  doomed  to  an  unsatisfactory  pur¬ 
suit,  travels  a  gloomy  road.  Some  time  ago,  I  visited  the  Cambridge 
Glass  Works.  Up  one  flight,  I  came  to  the  glass-cutters.  There  I 
heard  the  hum  of  happy  labor.  A  skilled  workman,  prompt  of  eye  and 
with  every  finger  muscle  trained,  was  cutting  the  glass  at  his  swift  lathe ; 
and  letters,  figures,  fruit,  delicate  tracery  and  various  decorations  were 
forming,  to  the  music  of  his  machinery  and  work,  appearing  as  by  magic 
on  the  previously  plain  glass.  Who  would  not  play  that  way,  all  day, 
every  day,  for  five  dollars  a  day  ? 

A  prime  joy  of  life, —  a  steady  pleasure  from  day  to  day,  is  to  have 
one’s  occupation,  which  usually  covers  almost  half  of  man’s  time  in  the 
world,  a  source  of  gladness  and  zest,  and  not  mere  drudgery. 

Having  found  your  task,  ennoble  it;  make  it  your  great  work,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  You  are  thus  handling  spiritualizing  tools.  Another 
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great  sunshine-generator  and  wrong-eliminator  is  making  sunshine  for 
others. 

(<  Are  you  happy  ?  »  a  lady  asked  a  city  missionary.  «  I  don’t  know,” 
was  the  laughing  reply.  «  I  have  for  the  past  few  years  been  so  busy 
trying  to  give  other  people  help  and  sunshine,  I  haven’t  had  a  minute  to 
think  whether  I  was  happy  or  not.”  But,  as  her  face  shone  with  a  per¬ 
fect  radiance,  one  needed  no  further  answer. 

A  little  boy  said  to  his  mother:  (<  I  couldn’t  make  little  sister  happy, 
nohow  I  could  fix  it.  But  I  made  myself  happy  trying  to  make  her 
happy.”  H  I  make  Jim  happy,  and  he  laughs,”  said  another  boy,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  invalid  brother;  *  and  that  makes  me  happy,  and  I  laugh.” 

<(  If  you  send  one  person,  only  one,  happily  through  each  day,”  quotes 
Sydney  Smith,  from  a  newspaper,  <(  in  forty  years  you  have  made  14,600 
beings  happy,  at  least  for  a  time.” 

(<  Happiness  is  a  mosaic,  composed  of  many  smaller  stones.  ”  Truly 
may  we  say,  with  Carlyle:  w  With  self-renunciation  begins  life.”  <(  Gen¬ 
uine  pleasure,”  says  another,  w  has  this  unique  trait:  the  more  you  get 
for  yourself,  the  more  you  provide  for  others.  ”  He  might  as  truly  have 
added  that,  (<  the  more  you  provide  for  others,  the  more  you  get  for  your¬ 
self.  ”  (<  It  is  a  talent,”  said  Ruth  Ashmore,  in  one  of  her  talks  to  girls, 

w  which  enables  you  to  make  more  pleasant  your  surroundings;  to  make 
everybody  eager  to  meet  you  and  sorry  to  leave  you:  to  give  courage  to 
the  timid  girl;  to  quiet  unpleasant  words,  and  to  encourage  agreeable 
conversation.  What  talent  is  this  ?  It  is  composed,  I  think,  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  with  love  thrown  in  to  leaven  it,  and  patience  added 
to  increase  it.  When  you  possess  it,  not  only  will  your  life  be  a  sun¬ 
shiny  one,  but  you  will  cease  to  be  a  homeless  girl,  and  become  a  girl 
who  makes  a  home  wherever  she  is.” 

We  all  know  remarkable  people  who  have  the  wonderful  faculty  of 
turning  common  water  of  life  into  the  most  delicious  wine.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  turn  everything  they  touch  into  vinegar,  others  into  honey.  There 
is  something  in  the  mechanism  of  some  minds  which  seems  to  transmute 
the  most  somber  hues  into  the  most  gorgeous  tints.  Their  very  presence 
is  a  tonic,  which  invigorates  the  system,  and  helps  one  to  bear  his 
burdens.  Their  very  coming  into  the  home  seems  like  the  coming  of  the 
sun  after  a  long,  dark  Arctic  night.  They  seem  to  bring  the  whole 
system  into  harmony.  Their  smiles  act  upon  one  like  magic,  and  dispel 
all  the  fog  of  gloom  and  despair.  They  seem  to  raise  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  a  higher  power.  They  unlock  the  tongue,  and  one  speaks 
with  a  gift  of  prophecy.  They  are  health-promoters.  They  are  death 
to  dyspepsia,  and  increase  the  appetite. 

Others  have  just  the  opposite  effect.  Their  very  presence  depresses. 
One  feels  cold  perspiration  while  in  their  company.  Everything  about 
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them  is  chill  and  forbidding.  They  dry  up  thought.  We  cannot  think 
or  be  natural  when  with  them.  Their  sarcasm,  irony,  detractions  and 
pessimism  repel,  and  one  shrinks  from  them. 

It  is  related  that  Dwight  L.  Moody  once  offered  to  his  Northfield 
pupils  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  thought.  This  took 
the  prize:  <(  Men  grumble  because  God  puts  thorns  with  roses;  wouldn’t 
it  be  better  to  thank  God  that  he  puts  roses  with  thorns  ?  0 

We  win  half  the  battle  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  take  the  world 
as  we  find  it,  including  the  thorns.  w  It  is, 0  says  Fontenelle,  w  a  great 
obstacle  to  happiness  to  expect  too  much.0 

Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  an  elderly  woman,  the  widow  of  a 
soldier  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Civil  WTar,  went  to  a  photographer’s 
to  have  her  picture  taken.  She  was  seated  before  the  camera,  wearing 
the  same  stern,  hard,  forbidding  look  that  had  made  her  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  children  living  in  the  neighborhood,  when  the  photographer, 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  black  cloth,  said,  suddenly:  (<  Just  brighten 
the  eyes  a  little. 0 

She  tried,  but  the  dull  and  heavy  look  still  lingered. 

“Look  a  little  pleasanter,0  said  the  photographer,  in  an  unimpas¬ 
sioned  but  confident  and  commanding  voice. 

“See  here,0  the  woman  retorted,  sharply,  “  if  you  think  that  an  old 
woman  that  is  dull  can  look  bright,  that  one  who  feels  cross  can  become 
pleasant  every  time  she  is  told  to,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  human 
nature.  It  takes  something  from  the  outside  to  brighten  the  eye  and 
illuminate  the  face.0 

“Oh,  no,  it  doesn’t!  It’s  something  to  be  worked  from  the  inside. 
Try  it  again,0  said  the  photographer,  good-naturedly. 

Something  in  his  manner  inspired  faith,  and  she  tried  again,  this  time 
with  better  success. 

“That’s  good!  That’s  fine!  You  look  twenty  years  younger,0  ex¬ 
claimed  the  artist,  as  he  caught  the  transient  glow  that  illumined  the 
faded  face. 

She  went  home  with  a  queer  feeling  in  her  heart.  It  was  the  first 
compliment  she  had  received  since  her  husband  had  passed  away,  and  it 
left  a  pleasant  memory  behind.  When  she  reached  her  little  cottage  she 
looked  long  in  the  glass  and  said :  “  There  may  be  something  in  it,  but 
I’ll  wait  and  see  the  picture.0 

When  the  picture  came,  it  was  like  a  resurrection.  The  face 
seemed  alive  with  the  fires  of  youth.  She  gazed  long  and  earnestly, 
then  said  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  «  If  I  could  do  it  once,  I  can  do  it 
again.0 

Approaching  the  little  mirror  above  her  bureau,  she  said,  «  Brighten 
up,  Catherine,0  and  the  old  light  flashed  up  once  more. 
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((  Look  a  little  pleasanter!  ®  she  commanded;  and  a  calm  and  radiant 
smile  diffused  itself  over  her  face. 

Her  neighbors  soon  remarked  the  change  that  had  come  over  her 
face. 

(<  Why,  Mrs.  A,  you  are  getting  young.  How  do  you  manage  it  ? ® 

(<  It  is  almost  all  done  from  the  inside.  You  just  brighten  up  inside 
and  feel  pleasant.  ® 

<(  Fate  served  me  meanly,  but  I  looked  at  her  and  laughed, 

That  none  might  know  how  bitter  was  the  cup  I  quaffed. 

<(  Along  came  Joy  and  paused  beside  me  where  I  sat, 

Saying,  (I  came  to  see  what  you  were  laughing  at.))> 

Perhaps  the  most  needed  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  rarest  kind  of 
sunshine,  is  the  sick-bed,  or  invalid,  sunshine.  Now  and  then  examples 
of  this  beautiful  species  of  cheerfulness  come  to  notice,  showing  that  it  is 
possible  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

(<  If  there  is  an  idle  household  daughter  or  sister  who  needs  the  re¬ 
buke  of  a  helpless  girl’s  usefulness,  or  a  fretful  sufferer  who  needs  her 
example,  the  lesson  is  found  in  a  frail  life  that  closed  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Boston,®  says  the  <(  Youth's  Companion.®  (( An  invalid  young 
woman  lay  for  four  years  and  eight  months  in  continual  pain,  with  a 
compress  of  ice  at  the  base  of  the  brain  to  cool  incessant  fever  heat,  and 
to  all  appearance  as  incapable  of  labor  as  if  shut  in  a  coffin;  yet  her 
mental  activity  found  expression  in  little  services  which  many  a  person 
in  good  health  would  have  forgotten,  and  such  was  her  happy  temper 
that  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  pitied.  She  would  not  allow  her 
sickness  to  interfere  with  home  amusement  and  family  joy,  and  her 
cheerful  and  even  merry  mood  drove  away  all  ‘  sick-room  >  gloom.  She 
could  scarcely  use  her  hands,  but  she  gave  thought  to  all  the  economies 
of  the  house,  planned  for  the  table,  and  kept  the  run  of  the  family  ac¬ 
counts  Her  interest  in  her  church  and  Sunday  School  was  eager  and 
beautiful,  and  the  influence  of  her  bright  spirit  not  only  blessed  them, 
but  radiated  through  the  whole  neighborhood.  Children  loved  her,  for 
she  loved  them. 

(<  Her  mind  developed  literary  ability,  and  even  the  gentle  gift  of 
verse,  and  when  her  thoughts  ripened  into  words,  she  would  call  her 
mother  to  her  bed  with  pen  and  paper  to  take  them  down.  In  this  way 
she  composed  many  short  stories  and  poems  for  the  little  ones,  and  many 
devout  and  tender  hymns  that  have  helped  other  sufferers  to  patience 
and  peace. 

(<  The  release  of  death  could  only  enhance  the  gracious  memory  of 
such  a  life — as  her  own  lines  to  her  mother  expressed  it  in  view  of  the 
end:  — 
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<(  (  Something  of  my  new-found  happiness 
Will  fall  on  thee  .  .  .  like  sunbeams, 

Turning  earth’s  hopeless  tears  to  rainbows.  > 

<(  One  dainty  stanza  by  this  invalid  girl  appeared  in  the  (  Companion.* 
From  anything  accompanying  the  manuscript  when  received  no  one 
could  have  guessed  that  it  was  composed  in  physical  pain.  Its  author 
never  learned  the  language  of  complaint. w 

Think  what  a  difference  such  a  spirit  makes  in  homes,  and  how  it 
brightens  its  own  way,  and  lessens  its  own  pains! 

One  very  important  lesson  which  is  to  be  learned  by  those  who  would 
dwell  constantly  in  the  sunshine,  is  that  one  must  take  his  pleasures  as 
he  goes,  and  make  the  most  of  his  every-day  happinesses. 

<(  Doubtless, w  says  a  writer,  (<  you  are  all  acquainted  with  people  who 
spend  their  days  anticipating  something  delightful  which  never  seems 
to  materialize.  They  are  always  sure  that  (  something  nice  is  going  to 
happen,*  either  to-morrow  or  next  month,  something  so  very  (  nice  >  that 
it  quite  eclipses  the  common-place  little  pleasures  of  to-day. 

(<  These  people  are  seldom  energetic.  They  have  so  much  confidence 
in  a  coming  good  fortune  that  it  really  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  to  better  their  present  surroundings.  It  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  furnish  mentally  some  fair  ( castle  in  Spain *  than  to 
sweep  the  parlor  or  scrub  the  kitchen  floor;  and  it  is  easier  to  plan  to 
surround  father  and  mother  with  every  comfort  by  and  by  when  one’s 
( ship  comes  in, *  than  to  make  them  happy  to-day  by  some  effort  or  sac¬ 
rifice. 

(<  This  self-indulgent  dreaming  should  not  be  confused  with  cheerful¬ 
ness.  Cheerfulness  takes  things  as  they  are  and  makes  the  best  of  them, 
finds  the  flowers  •  along  the  stony  way,  the  sunshine  back  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  simple  joys  that  brighten  hard  work  and  self-denial.  But  to 
sit  and  dream  of  a  (  better  time  coming  *  is  a  cause  of  discontent  in  the 
mind  of  the  dreamer,  and  of  discomfort  to  every  one  else.  It  is  a  good 
rule  to  use  your  cheerfulness  in  the  present  moment,  whether  you  are 
at  work  or  play,  instead  of  exhausting  it  in  painting  rainbows  for  to¬ 
morrow.  ** 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says:  — 

(<  Oh,  the  earth  is  full  of  sinning, 

And  of  trouble  and  of  woe, 

But  the  devil  makes  an  inning 
Every  time  you  say  it’s  so; 

And  the  way  to  set  him  scowling, 

And  to  put  him  back  a  pace, 

Is  to  stop  this  stupid  growling, 

And  to  look  things  in  the  face.® 
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Another  wretched  habit  which  some  people  have  is  to  save  their  best 
behavior  and  sweetest  smiles  for  strangers  and  outsiders  and  to  consider 
it  perfectly  legitimate  to  scold,  or  frown,  or  sulk,  at  home. 

(<  We  have  kind  words  for  the  stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest, 

But  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone, 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best.” 


Cheerfulness,  courtesy,  and  kindness,  while  good  everywhere,  can 
nowhere  else  help  or  hinder  as  they  can  in  the  home. 

<(  Count  that  day  really  worse  than  lost, 

You  might  have  made  divine, 

Through  which  you  scattered  much  of  frost 
And  never  a  speck  of  shine.” 


(<  But  can  one  always  make  himself  feel  cheerful  ?  ”  asks  some  one. 
Professor  William  James  gives  excellent  advice  on  this  subject.  He 
says : — 


(<  The  sovereign  voluntary  path  to  cheerfulness,  if  our  spontaneous  cheer¬ 
fulness  be  lost,  is  to  sit  up  cheerfully,  to  look  around  cheerfully,  and  to  act 
and  speak  as  if  cheerfulness  were  already  there.  If  such  conduct  doesn’t  make 
you  soon  feel  cheerful,  nothing  else  on  that  occasion  can.  So,  to  feel  brave, 
act  as  if  we  were  brave,  use  all  our  will  to  that  end,  and  a  courage  fit  will 
very  likely  replace  the  fit  of  fear.  Again,  in  order  to  feel  kindly  toward  a 
person  to  whom  we  have  been  inimical,  the  only  way  is  more  or  less  delib¬ 
erately  to  smile,  to  make  sympathetic  inquiries,  and  to  force  ourselves  to  say 
genial  things.  One  hearty  laugh  together  will  bring  enemies  into 
a  closer  communion  of  heart  than  hours  spent  on  both  sides  in 
inward  wrestling  with  the  mental  demon  of  uncharitable  feeling. 

To  wrestle  with  a  bad  feeling  only  pins  our  attention  on  it, 
and  keeps  it  still  fastened  in  the  mind ;  whereas,  if  we  act 
as  if  from  some  better  feeling,  the  old  bad  feeling  soon  (  folds 
its  tents  like  an  Arab,  and  as  silently  steals  away.  >  ” 

Remember  there  is  no  day  in  which  you  may  not  do 
some  good  to  somebody  by  a  cheerful  word  or  appearance. 

Some  people  who  never  speak  to  us  make  us  feel  better  by 
their  very  manners,  and  others  bless  us  by  a  single  word. 

<(  It  was  only  a  glad  (  good  morning, } 

As  she  passed  along  the  way, 

But  it  spread  the  morning’s  glory 
Over  the  livelong  day.” 


Cheerfulness  pays  in  dollars  and  cents.  (<  Why  do  you  go  six  blocks 
to  get  groceries,  when  you  have  a  grocer  next  door  ? ”  asked  a  woman  of 
her  friend.  “Oh,®  was  the  reply,  (<  I  don’t  want  to  trade  with  a  man 
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who  scoops  into  sugar  with  a  look  and  manner  as  if  he  was  digging  a 
grave,  or  who  throws  coffee  upon  the  scales  as  if  he  was  filling  one 
up.  I  think  he’s  honest,  and  I  know  the  other  man  charges  more  for 
some  things,  but  he’s  so  chirpy  and  smiling,  and  tells  such  funny  stories, 
it’s  worth  while  to  give  him  a  few  pennies  more.  I  always  leave  him, 
even  if  I’ve  been  with  him  only  long  enough  to  buy  a  yeast  cake,  feel¬ 
ing  as  if  something  very  pleasant  had  come  into  my  life.®  <(  You’re  as 
foolish,  or  as  wise,  as  John,®  replied  the  first  speaker.  (<  He  won’t  have 
Dent  shave  him,  though  he  says  he’s  a  splendid  barber,  because  he’s  so 
glum,  and  often  sits  for  two  hours  waiting  for  Jenkins.  He  says  he  pays 
Jenkins  fifteen  cents,  and  Jenkins  does  him  fifteen  dollars’  worth  of 
good.  ® 

Which  of  us  will  not  go  out  of  the  way  to  trade  or  consult  with  a  sun¬ 
shiny  person,  whether  he  or  she  is  a  shoemaker  or  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer 
or  a  milliner?  Who  wouldn’t  rather  pay  four  dollars  a  week  to  a  ser¬ 
vant  who  sings  at  her  work,  and  whose  laugh  sometimes  comes  up  from 
the  kitchen,  than  three  dollars  to  one  who  sulks,  and  is  continually  and 
morosely  silent  ? 

A  great  manufacturer  who  is  now  very  wealthy  tells  how,  many  years 
ago,  there  came  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  he  would  surely  fail  in  busi¬ 
ness.  One  day,  when  a  smashup  appeared  a  certainty,  he  walked  down 
the  street  very  deeply  depressed;  but,  meeting  an  acquaintance,  he 
thrust  his  despondency  away,  and  greeted  him  cheerfully,  as  usual.  The 
acquaintance  said:  (<  Say,  what  makes  you  always  look  so  cheerful? 
Don’t  you  ever  have  anything  to  trouble  you  at  all  ?  ®  <(  Oh,  yes,®  said 

the  manufacturer,  (<  but  to  look  blue  doesn’t  do  any  good.®  wWell,® 
said  the  other,  (<  I  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  have  got  twenty 
thousand  dollars  lying  idle,  and  I  am  going  to  get  you  to  invest  it  for 
me.  You  are  so  well  off,  so  lucky  in  business  always,  and  so  cheerful, 
I  am  sure  nothing  ever  fails'  with  you,  and  I  want  you  to  invest  this 
money  any  way  you  please,  and  I  won’t  even  ask  you  how  you  did  invest 
it.”  He  took  this  man’s  money;  it  was  just  the  amount  he  needed  to 
make  his  business  safe.  A  year  later  he  paid  the  twenty  thousand  back, 
with  generous  interest,  and  his  own  fortune  was  on  a  secure  basis.  It 
was  his  cheerfulness  that  saved  him. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  importance  of  mental 
atmosphere  and  the  truth  and  significance  of  the  assertion  that  (<  like 
attracts  like.  ®  Sunny-hearted,  bright-faced  people  attract  sunny  people 
and  sunny  conditions.  The  human  heart,  like  plants  and  flowers,  turns 
instinctively  toward  the  sun.  Every  one  wants  a  part  of  your  joy;  only 
as  a  duty  or  a  necessity  will  any  one  share  your  gloom. 

There  is  no  situation,  no  condition,  no  state  of  mind,  which  will  not 
be  bettered  and  enriched  by  heart  sunshine.  It  is  a  part  of  the  highest 
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wisdom  to  determine  that,  whatever  else  one  may  lack,  he  will  never  be 
without  this  mental  salt  of  life  which  seasons  and  flavors  every  hour  and 
every  experience. 

For  most  of  us  it  would  add  years  to  our  lives,  dollars  to  our  pocket- 
books,  and  beauty  to  all  we  are  or  possess,  if  we  would  take  to  heart  and 
act  upon  j.  E.  V.  Cook’s  advice:  — 


<(  Here’s  a  motto  just  your  fit, — 

Laugh  a  little  bit. 

When  you  think  you’re  trouble  hit, 
Laugh  a  little  bit. 

Look  misfortune  in  the  face, 

Brave  the  beldam’s  rude  grimace; 
Ten  to  one  ’twill  yield  its  place, 

If  you  have  the  wit  and  grit 
Just  to  laugh  a  little  bit. 

(<  Cherish  this  as  sacred  writ, — 

Laugh  a  little  bit. 

Keep  it  with  you,  sample  it, 

Laugh  a  little  bit. 

Little  ills  will  sure  betide  you, 
Fortune  may  not  sit  beside  you, 

Men  may  mock  and  fame  deride  you, 
But  you’ll  mind  them  not  a  whit, 

If  you  laugh  a  little  bit. w 


Cheerfulness  switches  the  current  of  the  Divine  spark,  which  is  the  energy 
of  man,  to  wires  that  connect  with  motors  belted  to  good  acts,  and  good  thoughts, 
and  worthy  appreciation,  and  cuts  out  the  circuit  of  worry  and  anger  and  their 
branch  lines  entirely.  It  is  a  matter  of  voluntary  selection. 

—  Horace  Fletcher. 

The  noontide  sun  is  dark,  and  music  discord,  when  the  heart  is  low. 

—  Young. 

Affability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word  which  I  fain  would  bring  back 
to  its  original  signification  of  virtue, —  I  mean  good-nature, —  are  of  daily  use:  they 
are  the  bread  of  mankind  and  staff  of  life.  —  Dryden. 

This  portable  quality  of  good-humor  seasons  all  the  parts  and  occurrences 
we  meet  with,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  no  moments  lost,  but  they  all  pass 
with  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  heaviest  of  loads  (when  it  is  a  load),  that  of 
time,  is  never  felt  by  us.  —  Steele. 

Inexhaustible  good-nature  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  spreading 
itself  like  oil  over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought,  and  keeping  the  mind  smooth  and 
equable  in  the  roughest  weather.  — Washington  Irving. 

I  grieve  not  with  the  moaning  wind, 

As  of  a  loss  befell ; 

Before  me,  even  as  behind, 

God  is,  and  all  is  well. 

—  J.  G.  Whittier. 
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God  be  thanked  that  the  dead  have  left  still 
Good  undone  for  the  living  to  do  — 

Still  some  aim  for  the  heart  and  the  will 
And  the  soul  of  a  man  to  pursue. 

—  Owen  Meredith. 

Thine  to  work  as  well  as  pray, 

Clearing  thorny  wrongs  away ; 

Plucking  up  the  weeds  of  sin, 

Letting  heaven’s  warm  sunshine  in. 

—  Whittier. 

Produce,  produce !  were  it  but  the  pitifulest,  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  pro¬ 
duct,  produce  it  in  God’s  name.  ’Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee  ?  Out  with  it, 
then!  Up,  up,  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.” 

— Carlyle 

“There  is  work  for  all  in  this  world  of  ours, 

Ho  !  idle  dreamers  in  sunny  bowers; 

Ho  !  giddy  trifiers  with  time  and  health; 

Ho !  covetous  hoarders  of  golden  wealth; 

There  is  work  for  each,  tnere  is  work  for  all. 

In  the  peasant’s  cot  or  baronial  hall.” 

On  Life’s  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts 
That  Fate,  erelong,  shall  bid  you  play. 

—  Thackeray. 

«npo  be  thrown  upon  one’s  own  resources,  ”  said  Franklin,  (<  is  to  be 
cast  into  the  very  lap  of  fortune.”  He  knew  whereof  he  spoke; 

'  he,  the  philosopher,  diplomatist,  and  statesman,  who  had  known 
the  pressure  of  limited  circumstances,  and  had  been  but  a  poor  printer  s 
boy,  whose  greatest  luxury,  at  one  time,  was  only  a  penny  roll,  eaten 
in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

Being  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  one’s  mouth  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  getting  the  most  out  of  life.  It  is  manhood  that 
nature  is  after;  not  money  or  fame.  Is  the  price  of  a  man  no  more 
than  a  gold  spoon  ? 

A  rich  man  who  had  neglected  his  own  education  and  culture,  and 
sacrificed  every  personal  comfort  and  pleasure  to  leave  a  fortune  to  his 
children,  made  this  confession :  <(  I  spared  no  expense  in  their  training. 
They  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  money.  No  one  ever  had  a  fairer 
prospect  of  becoming  honored  and  respected  than  my  sons;  but  look  at 
the  results.  One  is  a  physician  with  no  patients;  the  second  is  a  lawyer 
without  a  single  client;  the  third  is  a  merchant,  but  is  above  visiting  his 
counting-house.  In  vain  I  urged  them  to  be  more  industrious,  more 
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frugal,  more  energetic.  What  was  the  reply  ?  <  There  is  no  use  in  it, 

father;  we  shall  never  want  for  money.  You  have  enough  for  us  all.)  » 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  suffered  greatly  from  poverty,  said  that  he 
would  not  have  been  rich  for  worlds.  «  Poverty  is  uncomfortable,  as  I 
can  testify, »  said  President  Garfield;  «  but,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  young  man  is  to  be  tossed  overboard  and 
compelled  to  sink  or  swim  for  himself.” 

<(  By  a  strange  paradox  men  are  taught  by  monotony  as  well  as  by  new¬ 
ness,”  says  N.  D.  Hillis.  w  Ours  is  a  world  where  the  words/  Blessed  be 
drudgery/  are  full  of  meaning.  Culture  and  character  come  not  through 
consuming  excitements  or  the  whirl  of  pleasures.  The  granary  is 
filled, not  by  the  thunderous  forces  that  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear,  but  by 
the  secret  invisible  agents;  the  silent  energies,  the  mighty  monarchs 
hidden  in  roots  and  in  seeds.  What  rioting  storms  cannot  do  is  done  by 
the  silent  sap  and  sunshine.” 

<(  How  unfortunate  it  is  for  a  boy  to  have  rich  parents!  ”  said  James 
Gordon  Bennett  to  George  W.  Childs.  (<  If  you  and  I  had  been  born  that 
way,  we  should  never  have  done  anything  worth  mentioning.” 

(<  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another,”  declared  a  self-respecting 
man,  w  that  destroys  self-respect  and  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  respect  of 
one’s  neighbors,  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  take  advantage  of  the  hard 
work  of  his  father  or  grandfather  who  may  have  accumulated  a  fortune, 
to  keep  from  working  himself.  ”  <(  A  man  who  gives  his  children  habits 

of  industry/’  says  Archbishop  Whatelv,  (<  provides  for  them  better  than 
by  giving  them  a  fortune.  ” 

®  The  first  thing  I  have  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  a  good  name 
must  be  the  fruit  of  one’s  own  exertion,”  says  Davidson.  (<  You  cannot 
possess  it  by  patrimony;  you  cannot  purchase  it  with  money;  you  will 
not  light  on  it  by  chance ;  it  is  independent  of  birth,  station,  talents, 
and  wealth;  it  must  be  the  outcome  of  your  own  endeavor,  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  good  principles  and  honorable  conduct.  Of  all  the  elements  of 
success  in  life,  none  is  more  vital  than  self-reliance, —  a  determination  to 
be,  under  God,  the  creator  of  your  own  reputation  and  advancement.  If 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  if  exceptional  disadvantages  oppose  you,  all 
the  better,  as  long  £.s  you  have  pluck  to  fight  through  them.  I  want 
each  young  man  to  have  faith  in  himself,  and,  scorning  props  and  but¬ 
tresses,  crutches,  and  life-preservers,  to  take  earnest  hold  of  life.  Many 
a  lad  has  good  stuff  in  him  that  never  comes  to  anything  because  he 
slips  too  easily  into  some  groove  of  life;  it  is  commonly  .those  who  have 
a  tough  battle  to  begin  with  that  make  their  mark  upon  their  age.” 

We  see  many  who  are  wealthy  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  toil, 
who  hold  the  two  greatest  factors  of  individual  development  and  rational 
progress, —  leisure  and  freedom.  Yet,  with  all  opportunities  for  the 
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noblest  culture  open  to  them,  we  discover,  as  a  matter  of  statistical  data, 
that  fine  society  does  not  make  fine  souls;  and  that  the  great  and  endur¬ 
ing  achievements  always  have  been  made  and  always  will  be  made  by 
people  who  are  working  under  conditions  of  limitation  and  pressure,  and 
have  to  use  much  of  their  force  in  overcoming  difficulties  before  they 
can  reach  the  work  itself.  Work  is  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  end  to 
be  attained  is  high  and  noble.  ■  God  has  put  the  highest  price  upon  the 
greatest  worth.  If  a  man  would  reach  the  highest  success,  he  must  pay 
the  price  himself.  No  titled  pedigree,  no  money  inherited  from  ances¬ 
tors  with  long  bank  accounts,  can  be  given  in  exchange  for  this  com¬ 
modity.  He  must  be  self-made  or  never  made. 

<(  All  the  fundamental  qualities  called  patience,  perseverance,  cour¬ 
age,  fidelity,  are  the  gains  of  drudgery, ”  says  N.  D.  Hillis.  <(  Character 
comes  with  commonplaces.  Greatness  is  through  tasks  that  have  be¬ 
come  insipid,  and  by  duties  that  are  irksome.  The  treadmill  is  a  divine 
teacher.  He  who  shovels  sand  year  in  and  year  out  needs  not  our  pity, 
for  the  proverb  is,  (  Every  man  has  his  own  sand  heap. )  ® 

(<  Blessed  be  nothing,”  when  it  puts  a  man  upon  his  mettle,  and  dis¬ 
covers  him  to  himself, —  him  who  never  knew  what  he  could  do  until  he 
tried  and  never  would  have  tried  if  he  had  not  been  forced  to  by  being 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

The  world  is  full  of  just-going-to-be’s  —  subjunctive  heroes  who 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  this  or  that,  but  for  certain  obstacles 
or  discouragements.  They  long  for  success,  one  and  all,  but  they  want 
it  at  a  discount.  The  ((  one  price  ”  for  all  is  too  high.  They  covet 
the  golden  round  in  the  ladder,  but  do  not  like  to  climb  the  difficult  steps 
by  which  alone  it  can  be  reached.  They  long  for  victory,  but  shrink 
from  the  fight.  They  are  forever  looking  for  soft  places  and  smooth 
surfaces  where  there  will  be  the  least  resistance,  forgetting  that  the  very 
friction  which  retards  the  train  upon  the  track,  and  counteracts  a  fourth 
of  all  the  engine’s  power,  is  essential  to  its  locomotion.  Grease  the 
track,  and,  though  the  engine  puffs  and  the  wheels  revolve,  the  train 
will  not  move  an  inch. 

A  printer’s  handbook  contained  this  suggestive  — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Extension  of  Usefulness 

Recommendations  for  Future  Activity. —  In  the  prosecution  of  our  labors, 
we  find  many  persons  living  under  trees,  expecting  fruit  to  drop  into  their 
mouths;  others  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up;  numbers  lingering  around 
hoping  to  step  into  other  people’s  shoes;  some  who  appear  anxious  to  shovel 
snow  in  summer,  or  harvest  grain  in  midwinter;  many  sighing  for  luck  to 
come  their  way,  or  looking  for  a  big  prize  from  the  lottery  or  race  track; 
and  a  multitude  who  in  other  ways  are  waiting  for  the  improbable;  we 
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therefore  advise  that  a  number  of  the  most  energetic  of  our  co-laborers  be 
sent  to  stir  them  up  to  a  sense  of  practical  duty. 

Those  people  who  are  <(  waiting  for  the  improbable  *  are  not  apt  to 
do  much  to  make  its  coming  probable.  One  is  reminded  by  them  of  the 
little  girl  who,  when  censured  for  sitting  idly  beside  the  piano  during 
the  hour  in  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  practising,  replied:  (<  I  am 
practising  rests. ® 

w  A  friend  once  said  to  me,”  said  John  Wanamaker,  <(  that,  in  one  of 
those  automatic  machines  into  which  you  drop  a  nickel  to  get  out  a  piano 
or  something  else,  when  they  came  to  open  the  box,  they  found  that 
some  people  had  put  in  buttons,  and  little  strips  of  leather,  and  stones, 
and  a  bit  of  lead,  and  a  lot  of  things  that  were  not  nickels  by  any  means. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  when  these  articles  were  dropped  into  the 
slot;  but,  if  the  inventor  knew  his  business,  the  machine  was  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  would  not  give  a  return  for  anything  but  a  coin  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  and  weight.  On  the  day  when  the  machine  was  opened,  it 
was  found  that  somebody  had  proved  dishonest.  He  tried  to  get  a 
prize  without  proper  pay,  yet  I  hardly  think  he  succeeded.  But  a  day 
came  when  it  was  all  told  out  against  him.  Now  the  Inventor,  or,  more 
properly,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  understands  His  business  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  He  has  so  adjusted  things,  that  dishonesty  does  not  pay. 
His  machinery  will  not  yield  the  return  promised  unless  we  put  in  the 
proper  coin.  To  young  people  let  me  say  that  there  is  but  one  true  way 
to  get  things,  and  that  is  by  paying  the  right  price, —  faithful,  diligent, 
intelligent  toil.  If  you  try  to  get  a  thing  without  toil,  without  honest 
endeavor,  it  will  not  be  worth  anything  to  you. ® 

That  was  a  lazy  fellow  who  complained  that  he  could  not  find  bread 
for  his  family.  (<  Neither  can  I,®  said  an  honest  laborer;  (<  I  have  to 
work  for  all  the  bread  I  get.  ® 

(<  The  reputable  portions  of  society,®  said  Beecher,  <(  have  maxims  of 
prudence,  by  which  the  young  are  judged  and  admitted  to  their  good 
opinion.  Does  he  regard  his  word  ?  Is  he  industrious  ?  Is  he  econom¬ 
ical  ?  Is  he  free  from  immoral  habits?  The  answer  which  a  young 
man’s  conduct  gives  to  these  questions  settles  his  reception  among  good 
men.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  other  good  qualities  of  veracity, 
frugality,  and  modesty,  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  industry.® 

The  Romans  arranged  the  seats,  in  their  two  temples  to  Virtue  and 
Honor,  so  that  one  could  not  enter  the  second  without  passing  through 
the  first.  Such  is  always  the  order  of  advance, —  virtue,  toil,  honor. 

(<  Labor  emus  ®  (let  us  work!)  was  the  last  word  of  the  dying  Em¬ 
peror  Severus,  as  his  soldiers  gathered  around  him.  <(  Labor,  achieve¬ 
ment,®  was  the  great  Roman  motto,  and  the  secret  of  her  conquest  of 
the  world.  The  greatest  generals  returned  from  their  triumphs  to  the 
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plow.  Agriculture  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  it  was  considered  the 
highest  compliment  to  call  a  Roman  a  great  agriculturist.  Many  of 
their  family  names  were  derived  from  agricultural  terms,  as  Cicero  from 
"cicer,®  a  chick-pea,  and  Fabius  from  *faba,®  a  bean,  etc.  The  rural 
tribes  held  the  foremost  rank  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  City 
people  were  regarded  as  an  indolent,  nerveless  race. 

A  mighty  nation  was  Rome  while  industry  led  her  people.  "When 
her  great  conquest  of  wealth  and  slaves  placed  her  citizens  above  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  labor,  that  moment  her  glory  began  to  fade;  vice  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  induced  by  idleness,  doomed  the  proud  city  to  an  ignominious 
history. 

Oueen  Victoria  did  not  spend  her  time  in  luxurious  ease.  She  was 
an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  great  affairs  of  state  which  were  un¬ 
der  her  control.  She  acquired  several  European  languages,  including 
some  of  the  country  dialects  of  Germany,  and  in  her  later  years  learned 
Hindustani,  because  it  was  the  vernacular  of  millions  of  her  subjects. 

Peter  the  Great,  although  heir  to  an  empire,  won  his  real  crown  and 
throne  by  sturdy  toil. —  actually  laying  aside  his  royal  robes  to  don  a 
workman’s  clothes.  At  the  age  of  tw'entv-six,  seeing  that  the  arts  of 
civilization  were  but  little  known  in  Russia,  and  having  a  determination 
to  educate  himself  and  elevate  his  people,  he  started  on  a  tour,  not 
of  pleasure,  but  of  hard  work.  In  Holland  he  served  a  voluntary  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  shipbuilder.  In  England  he  worked 
in  paper-mills,  sawmills,  rope-yards,  watchmakers’ 
shops,  and  other  manufactories,  not  onlv  observ¬ 
ing  closely,  but  also  doing  the  work  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  treatment  of  a  common  laborer.  At 
Istia,  he  passed  a  month  learning  to  work  iron  at 
Muller’s  forges.  Several  boyars ,  or  nobles  of 
Russia,  who  accompanied  him,  probablv  did  not 
fancy  the  drudgery,  but  they  had  to  carrv  coals 
and  blow  the  bellows.  The  last  dav  he  forced 

»  o 

eighteen  poods  of  iron,  and  put  his  mark  thereon. 
He  asked  Muller  how  much  a  blacksmith  usuallv 
received  per  pood.  «  Three  copecks ,  or  an  altina ,  * 
was  the  reply;  but  the  great  foundryman  brought 
his  royal  assistant  eighteen  ducats.  <(  Keep  your 
ducats,  *  said  Peter,  *  I  have  not  wrought  any  better 
than  any  other  man;  give  me  what  you  would  give  anybody  else.  I 
want  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  of  which  I  am  in  great  need.®  The  shoes 
he  had  on.  in  tact,  had  been  once  mended,  and  were  full  of  holes.  He 
took  pride  in  the  new  ones.  *  These.®  he  said,  I  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow.  ®  One  of  the  bars  of  iron  forged  by  Peter  is  still  shown  at 
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Istia  in  Muller’s  forge,  with  his  mark  upon  it;  another  is  kept  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  as  a  memorial  of  the  workman- 
emperor, —  an  inspiration  to  every  Russian,  from  peasant  to  czar,  while 
the  empire  shall  last. 

Whether  you  are  a  monarch  or  a  peasant,  an  average  man  or  an  av¬ 
erage  woman,  there  is  always  something  wrong  about  you  if  you  look 
upon  manual  labor  as  degrading.  It  was  never  considered  degrading 
until  slavery  came  into  existence. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  soldiers  were  trying  to  raise  a 
heavy  timber  which  they  could  scarcely  lift  from  the  ground.  A  young 
corporal  stood  by,  urging  the  men  to  lift  hard,  and  shouting  “  Now,  boys, 
right  up,”  when  a  superior  officer  rode  up,  dismounted,  and  lifted  with  the 
men.  When  the  timber  was  in  place,  the  officer  asked  the  corporal  why 
he  did  not  help.  “  I  am  a  corporal,”  he  replied.  “  I  am  George  Wash¬ 
ington,”  responded  the  officer.  <(  You  will  meet  me  at  headquarters.” 

At  Baltimore,  Jerome  Bonaparte  surprised  a  friend  by  carrying  home 
a  broom.  “  Why,  it  belongs  to  me,”  was  his  reply  to  the  look  of  incre¬ 
dulity.  A  Washington  correspondent  wrote  home:  “Yesterday  I  saw 
General  Sam  Houston,  once  governor  of  Texas,  now  a  senator,  carrying, 
like  Lord  Napier,  his  own  small  bundle,  with  its  clean  shirt,  and  towel, 
piece  of  soap,  and  hair-brush.” 

Lord  Tenterden  was  proud  to  point  out  to  his  son  the  shop  where  his 
father  had  shaved  for  a  penny. 

Louis  Philippe  once  said  he  was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  fit  to 
govern,  since  he  could  black  his  own  boots. 

Rome’s  glory  had  already  begun  to  fade  when  it  was  asserted,  by  her 
greatest  orator,  that  “  all  artisans  are  engaged  in  a  disgraceful  occupa¬ 
tion.”  To  Greece  it  was  a  shame  that  Aristotle  should  say:  “The  best 
regulated  cities  will  not  permit  a  mechanic  to  be  a  citizen,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  one  who  leads  the  life  of  a  mechanic,  or  hired  servant,  to 
practise  a  life  of  virtue.  Some  were  born  to  be  slaves.”  There  came 
One  mightier  than  Rome,  Cicero,  or  Aristotle,  whose  magnificent  life  and 
example  forever  lifted  the  ban  from  labor,  and  redeemed  it  from  disgrace. 
He  gave  significance  to  labor,  and  dignity  to  the  most  menial  service. 

Young  men  who  have  a  vulgar  horror  of  commerce,  who  have 
perhaps  been  trained  with  the  idea  that  it  is  not  genteel  to  engage 
in  it,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  usefulness  is  the  measure  of  great¬ 
ness.  A  situation  in  a  government  office,  a  bank,  or  with  a  great 
company,  according  to  their  conceptions,  is  the  thing  for  a  gentleman. 
They  will  work  and  wait  for  custom-house  clerkships  such  a  length  of 
time  as  would  suffice  to  secure  them  far  better  positions  in  counting- 
houses;  and  they  will  settle  into  service  for  life,  instead  of  rising  to  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  professions  have  great  charms  for  some  of  this  class. 
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In  their  dislike  of  business  or  manual  labor,  they  think  they  can  make  an 
easier  living,  and  take  a  better  position,  in  one  of  the  liberal  callings. 
They  imagine  that  ignorance  or  incompetence  has  a  better  chance  in  a 
profession  than  in  commerce ;  that  in  the  one  a  decorous  sham  has  nothing 
to  fear,  while  the  other  requires  work  and  ability.  You  will  know  them 
by  their  utter  want  of  enthusiasm.  They  are  idle  while  they  are 
students,  and  throw  their  books  one  side  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
their  examinations. 

It  is  men  of  this  class,  who  have  a  false  ideal  of  work, —  if  they  can 
be  said  to  have  any  ideal  at  all, —  against  whom  Montalembert  has  so 
eloquently  warned  us,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  stimulating  and  propa¬ 
gating  the  passion  for  salaries  and  government  employment,  which  saps 
all  national  spirit  of  independence,  and  in  some  countries  makes  a  whole 
people  a  mere  crowd  of  servile  solicitors  for  place. 

Never  feel  above  your  business.  All  legitimate  occupations  are  re¬ 
spectable.  It  is  not  your  honest  work  that  has  power  to  degrade  you, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  you  approach  it.  If  you  are  one  of  those  of  whom 
Gibbon  says:  (<  He  well  remembers  he  has  a  salary  to  receive,  and  only 
forgets  he  has  a  duty  to  perform,”  you  are  likely  to  be  of  small  use  to 
your  employers  or  to  yourself.  Do  not  choose  your  life-work  solely  for 
the  money  that  you  can  make  by  it.  <(  Light  work,  but  the  heart  must 
be  in  it.”  So  read  an  advertisement  in  an  English  paper  when  a  curate 
was  wanted.  Heavy  work,  but  the  heart  in  it, —  that  is  the  story  of 
many  a  life  considered  successful.  The  (<  light  work  ”  men,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  the  men  who  subdue  kingdoms,  little  or  large.  It  is  a  contempti¬ 
ble  estimate  of  an  occupation  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  means  of  making  a 
living.  The  Creator  might  have  given  us  our  bread  ready-made.  He 
might  have  kept  us  in  luxurious  Eden  forever;  but  He  had  a  grander 
and  nobler  end  in  view,  when  He  created  man,  than  the  mere  satisfaction 
of  his  animal  appetites  and  passions.  There  was  a  divinity  within  man, 
which  the  luxuries  of  Eden  could  never  develop.  There  was  an  inesti¬ 
mable  blessing  in  that  curse  which  drove  him  from  the  garden,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  forever  to  earn  Ins  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  was 
not  without  significance  that  the  Creator  concealed  our  highest  happi¬ 
ness  and  greatest  good  beneath  the  sternest  difficulties,  and  made  their 
attainment  conditional  upon  a  struggle  for  existence.  (<  Our  motive 
power  is  always  found  in  what  we  lack.” 

w  There  is  no  road  to  success,”  says  Hunger,  (<  but  through  a  clear, 
strong  purpose ;  which  underlies  character,  culture,  position,  attainment 
of  whatever  sort.  ” 

<(  It  is  only  by  labor  ”  wrote  the  author  of  ®  A  Crown  of  Wild  Olives,” 
<(  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can 
be  made  happy;  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity.” 
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Why  does  a  bit  of  canvas  with  the  (<  Angelus”  on  it  bring  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  while  that  of  another  artist 
brings  but  a  dollar  ?  It  is  because  Millet  put  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  brains  and  labor  into  his  canvas,  while 
the  other  man  put  only  a  dollar’s  worth  into  his.  Work  is  worthless 
unless  mixed  with  brains. 

A  blacksmith  makes  five  dollars’  worth  of  iron  into  horseshoes,  and 
gets  ten  dollars  for  them.  A  cutler  makes  the  same  iron  into  knives, 
and  gets  two  hundred  dollars.  A  machinist  makes  the  same  iron  into 
needles,  and  gets  sixty-eight  hundred  dollars.  A  watchmaker  takes  it 
and  makes  it  into  mainsprings,  and  gets  two  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
or  into  hairsprings,  and  gets  two  million  dollars,  sixty  times  the  value  of 
the  same  weight  of  gold. 

So  it  is  with  our  life-material  which  is  given  us  at  birth.  Do  some¬ 
thing  with  it,  we  must.  We  cannot  throw  it  awray,  for  even  idleness 
leaves  its  curse  upon  it.  One  young  man  works  his  material  into  objects 
of  beauty  and  utility.  He  mixes  brains  with  it.  Another  botches  and 
spoils  his  without  purpose  or  aim  until,  perhaps  late  in  life,  he  comes  to 
his  senses  and  tries  to  patch  up  the  broken  and  wasted 
pieces ;  but  it  is  a  sorry  apology  to  leave,  in  payment 
for  a  life  of  magnificent  possibilities. 

What  will  you  do  with  your  life-work  ?  Will  you 
mix  brains  with  it  ?  Will  you  think  of  it  ?  —  toil  for 
it,  cherish  it,  put  yourself  into  it?  —  ennoble  it  by  the 
nobility  of  your  manhood  ?  What  shall  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  your  performance  of  your  task  and  that 
of  your  fellow-workman  ? 

w  If  I  were  a  cobbler,  it  would  be  my  pride 
The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be; 

If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 
Should  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me.” 

An  honest  cobbler  or  tinker,  taking  an  honest  pride  in 
work,  is  a  man  to  be  looked  up  to. 

“Why,  my  lord,”  said  a  flippant  English  clergyman  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  <(it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  preach.  Why,  very 
often,  I  choose  my  text  after  I  go  into  the  pulpit,  and  then  go  on  and 
preach  a  sermon,  and  think  nothing  of  it.”  “  Ah,  yes!  ”  said  the  bishop, 
“  that  agrees  exactly  with  what  I  hear  your  people  say,  for  they  hear  the 
sermon,  and  they,  too,  think  nothing  of  it.” 

A  French  doctor  once  taunted  Flechier,  bishop  of  Nismes,  who  had 
been  a  tallow-chandler  in  his  youth,  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin;  to 
which  he  replied,  “  If  you  had  been  born  in  the  same  condition  that  I 
was,  you  would  still  have  been  but  a  maker  of  candles.  ” 
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The  plowman  may  be  a  Cincinnatus,  or  a  Washington,  or  he  may 
be  brother  to  the  clod  he  turns. 

It  is  the  ideal  in  labor  that  makes  the  difference  between  your  work 
and  that  of  your  neighbors.  Some  increasing  purpose  runs  through 
your  life,  year  by  year,  —  widening  or  narrowing  your  thoughts  (<  with 
the  process  of  the  suns.  *  According  as  you  broaden  or  grow  narrower, 
your  work  is  dignified  or  lessened  in  dignity.  Are  you  a  mason  ?  —  can 
you  see  (<  poetry  in  bricks  and  mortar  ?  ” —  or  so  many  mugs  of  beer  and 
pipes  of  tobacco  ?  Are  you  a  bookkeeper  ?  —  can  you  read,  between-  the 
columns  of  your  laboriously  calculated  pages:  (<  By  my  faithfulness  and 
endurance  to-day  I  have  made  myself  by  a  little  a  better  man  ?  ®  Are 
you  a  school-teacher,  weary  with  your  daily  round  ? — can  you  say: 
(<  I  shall  be  more  tactful  and  patient  some  other  day  because  I  have  seen 
a  child  patient  to-day  ?  ” 

(<  To  those  who  look  at  their  work  only  from  the  outside,  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  often  commonplace  side,  it  appears  gloomy  and  colorless.  It 
seems  to  have  no  meaning.  It  has  neither  charm  nor  value.  It  is  like  look¬ 
ing  at  the  windows  of  a  church  from  the  outside ;  at  the  windows  of  old 
cathedrals  that  have  grown  dark  and  dusty  with  time.  Everything  is  lost 
beneath  a  monotonous,  formless  gray.  But  cross  the  threshold,  and  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  interior.  Immediately  the  colors  stand  forth,  the  lines  are  seen, 
the  tracery  becomes  evident.  There  is  a  marvelous  play  of  the  sun  through 
the  sparkling  stones,  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  a  triumph  of  art.  This  is  the 
case  with  human  activity.  We  must  look  at  it  from  the  inside.  We 
must  try  to  penetrate  sufficiently  far  into  our  career,  our  vocation,  to 
perceive,  through  the  forms  which,  from  without,  seemed  dim,  the  ef- 
,  fects  of  a  light  which  falls  from  the  eternal  heights.” 

He  who  can  look  upon  his  work  from  the  inside,  who  regards  it  not 
as  a  curse,  but  as  a  privilege,  is  independent,  whether  he  be  in  the  lap 
of  fortune  or  out  of  fortune’s  graces.  He  has  something  to  live  for, 
whatever  the  means  he  has  to  live  by;  and  by  so  much  the  more  does  he 
approach  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent  ! 

—  Longfellow. 

Labor  is  rest  —  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us; 

Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 

Rest  from  sin  promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 

Work,  —  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow; 

Work, —  thou  shalt  ride  over  Care’s  coming  billow; 

Lie  not  down  wearied  ’neath  woe’s  sweeping  willow! 

Work  with  stout  heart  and  a  resolute  will! 

—  Frances  S.  Osgood 
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Perseverance  and  tact  are  the  two  great  qualities  most  valuable  for  all 
men  who  would  mount,  but  especially  for  those  who  have  to  step  out  of  the  crowd. 

—  Disraeli. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  anything.  One  thing  at  a  time,  all  things  in  suc¬ 
cession.  That  which  grows  fast,  withers  as  rapidly;  that  which  grows  slowly  en¬ 
dures.  —  J.  G.  Holland. 

O  FRIENDS,  be  men,  and  let  your  hearts  be  strong, 

And  let  no  warrior  in  the  heat  of  fight 
Do  what  may  bring  him  shame  in  others’  eyes; 

For  more  of  those  who  shrink  from  shame  are  safe 
Than  fall  in  battle,  while  with  those  who  flee 
Is  neither  glory  nor  reprieve  from  death. 

—  Homer. 

We  fail! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 

And  we’ll  not  fail.  —  Shakespeare. 

Hold  the  fort! — Gf.n.  Sherman’s  Signal  to  Gen.  Corse. 


When  Napoleon  reached  Krasnoi,  in  the  terrible  retreat  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  he  had  left  but  nine  thousand  men,  half-famished,  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  almost  without  arms,  and  was  hard  pressed  by 
eighty  thousand  well-fed,  well-aTmed  Russians,  under  Kutusoff.  The 
least  delay  would  enable  other  Russian  soldiers  to  gain  possession  of 
rivers  and  defiles  ahead,  and  possibly  to  etit  off  his  retreat.  But  Ney 
and  Davout,  who  were  following  miles  behind  to  check  the  Russian 
march,  had  not  been  heard  from  for  several  days.  To  turn  back  seemed 
certain  destruction,  but  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  desert  his  com¬ 
rades  in  their  time  of  peril.  The  order  was  given  to  return. 

(<  Set  out  immediately, w  said  he  to  General  Rapp,  pointing  to  a  power¬ 
ful  body  of  Russians  which  occupied  a  strong  position  on  his  right; 
(<  and,  during  the  darkness,  attack  that  body  with  the  bayonet.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  enemy  has  exhibited  such  audacity.  I  am  about  to 
make  him  repent  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  never  again  approach  my 
headquarters. J) 

But,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  he  recalled  Rapp,  saying:  (<  No,  let 
Roguet  and  his  division  go.  Remain  where  you  are.  I  must  not  have 
you  killed.  I  shall  have  occasion  for  you  at  Dantzic. w 

Desperate  was  the  battle,  all  through  the  night  and  until  two  o’clock 
the  next  day,  when  Davoust  appeared,  but  no  tidings  of  Ney  could  be 
gained.  The  westward  march  through  snow  and  icy  winds  was  resumed, 
but  at  the  Dnieper,  Ney  was  heard  from,  and  a  force  of  five  thousand 
men  returned  and  rescued  him. 
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(<  When  I  was  carrying-  the  order  to  Roguet,  to  turn  back  and  aid 
Davout  and  Ney, ”  said  Rapp,  I  could  not  help  feeling  astonished  that 
Napoleon,  surrounded  by  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  was 
going  to  attack  the  next  day  with  nine  thousand,  should  have  so  little 
doubt  about  his  safety  as  to  be  thinking  of  what  he  should  have  to  do 
at  Dantzic,  a  city  from  which  he  was  separated  by  the  winter,  two  hostile 
armies,  famine,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  of  distance.  ” 

But  it  was  this  very  absence  of  doubt,  this  cool,  deliberate,  far- 
reaching  forethought,  which,  supported  by  lion  courage  and  bulldog 
tenacity,  alone  enabled  Napoleon  to  save  even  a  remnant  of  the  Grand 
Army.  He  did,  indeed,  find  use  for  Rapp  after  they  had  crossed  the 
Russian  frontier. 

(<  I  have  been  watching  the  careers  of  young  men  by  the  thousand,  in 
this  busy  city  of  New  York,  for  over  thirty  years,”  said  Dr.  Cuyler,  (<and 
I  find  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  lies  in  the  single  element  of  staying  power.  Permanent  success  is 
oftener  won  by  holding  on  than  by  sudden  dash,  however  brilliant.  The 
easily  discouraged,  who  are  pushed  back  by  a  straw,  are  all  the  time 
dropping  to  the  rear, —  to  perish  or  to  be  carried  along  on  the  stretcher 
of  charity.  They  "who  understand  and  practise  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
homely  maxim  of  (  pegging  away  )  have  achieved  the  solidest  success.” 

On  the  main  floor  of  a  large  department  store  in  New  York,  a  man 
was  running  back  and  forth,  looking  very  much  annoyed,  the  cause  of 
his  distress  being  his  failure  to  catch  an  up-going  elevator.  Standing  at 
the  entrance  to  one,  he  saw  another  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  store 
descending.  Starting  after  it,  he  reached  it  just  as  it  had  started  on  the 
upward  trip.  Meanwhile,  the  first  had  come  and  gone.  Continuing  this 
running  back  and  forth,  he  finally  succeeded  in  boarding  one,  having 
wasted  time  and  energy  unnecessarily,  and  believing  himself  very  much 
abused. 

How  typical  is  this  of  many  lives — how  suggestive  of  the  secret  of 
many  failures. 

If  everything  does  not  come  our  way  at  once,  in  our  chosen  pursuit, 
off  we  rush  to  some  other  field,  only  to  find  that  it  is  filled ;  that  we  are 
not  fitted  for  it,  or  that  if  we  had  stayed  where  we  were,  tlfe  old  proverb 
might  have  been  proved  once  more, — (<  All  things  come  to  him  who 
waits.”  Let  us  beware  of  the  danger  which  lies  in  fickleness  of  purpose, 
which  may,  shortly  after  the  weariness  of  work  begins  to  be  felt,  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  he  has  chosen  unwisely,  and  that  some  other  field  of 
usefulness  would  be  more  suitable  to  his  temper  and  talents.* 

<(  Perseverance,”  says  Carlyle,  (<  is  the  very  hinge  of  all  virtues.  On 
looking  over  the  world,  the  cause  of  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  lamentable 
failures  which  occur  in  men’s  undertakings,  and  darken  and  degrade  so 
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much  of  their  history,  lies  not  in  the  want  of  talents,  or  the  will  to  use 
them,  but  in  the  vacillating  and  desultory  mode  of  using  them,  in  flying 
from  object  to  object,  in  starting  away  at  each  little  disgust,  and  thus 
applying  the  force  which  might  conquer  any  one  difficulty  to  a  series  of 
difficulties  so  large  that  no  human  force  can  conquer  them.  The  small¬ 
est  brook  on  earth,  by  continuing  to  run,  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  a 
considerable  valley.  The  wildest  tempest  overturns  a  few  cottages,  up¬ 
roots  a  few  trees,  and  leaves,  after  a  short  space,  no  mark  behind  it. 
Commend  me,  therefore,  to  the  Dutch  virtue  of  perseverance.  Without 
it,  all  the  rest  are  little  better  than  fairy  gold,  which  glitters  in  your 
purse,  but,  when  taken  to  the  market,  proves  to  be  slate  or  cinders. ” 

<(  The  man  who  is  perpetually  hesitating  which  of  two  things  he  will 
do  first,”  said  William  Wirt,  <(  will  do  neither.  The  man  who  resolves, 
but  suffers  his  resolution  to  be  changed  by  the  first  counter-suggestion 
of  a  friend, —  who  fluctuates  from  opinion  to  opinion,  from  plan  to  plan, 
and  veers  like  a  weathercock  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  with  every 
breath  of  caprice  that  blows, —  can  never  accomplish  anything  great  or 
useful.  Instead  of  being  progressive  in  anything,  he  will  be  at  best 
stationary,  and  will,  more  probably,  retrograde  in  all. 

<(  Who  first  consults  wisely,  then  resolves  firmly,  and  then  executes 
his  purpose  with  inflexible  perseverance,  undismayed  by  those  petty  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  daunt  a  weaker  spirit  —  that  man  can  advance  to  eminence 
in  any  line.” 

Nobody  has  faith  in  a  vacillating,  irresolute  person. 

If  a  youth  has  not  the  quality  of  persistence  in  his  nature;  if  he  hesi¬ 
tates  before  obstacles;  if  he  cannot  make  difficulties  bend  to  his  purpose, 
or  cause  opposition  to  give  way,  he  will,  at  best,  make  but  a  partial  suc¬ 
cess  in  life.  He  may  have  shining  qualities  of  nature;  may  be  intellect¬ 
ual,  intelligent,  industrious,  courteous;  but,  if  he  is  wanting  in  persistence, 
that  dogged  determination  which  follows  its  purpose  to  death  or  victory, 
he  lacks  the  one  sure  foundation  for  his  life  structure. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  thing  which  will  advance  youth  so  rapidly 
as  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  persistent,  —  of  never  giving  up.  Such 
a  reputation  is  a  letter  of  credit  which  is  honored  by  all  mankind,  and  is 
of  far  more  value  than  an  inherited  fortune  in  the  hands  of  a  weak- 
minded  person. 

There  is  a  never-failing  demand  for  the  man  who  sees  longevity  in 
his  cause,  no  matter  what  others  see,  or  what  others  say,  and  who  has 
the  pluck  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  amid  ridicule  and  defeat,  to  await  the 
issue.  It  is  the  home  stretch  that  tests  the  man.  It  is  he  who  possesses 
the  ability  to  abide  by  his  determination,  whose  staying  power  will 
not  allow  him  to  loosen  his  grip  on  his  work,  that  insures  permanent 
benefit. 
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<(Does  he  keep  at  it  ?  Is  he  doggedly  persistent  ?  Does  he  hold  on 
when  others  let  go  ?  Does  he  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin,  when 
others  give  up?  Is  he  the  most  courageous  when  others  are  afraid  ? 
Does  he  stiffen  when  others  begin  to  weaken? ”  The  young  man  of 
whom  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  will  make 
a  way  where  he  does  not  find  one.  He  will  succeed  in  spite  of  his 
failures. 

A  poor  lad  in  London  determined  to  visit  every  office  and  place  of 
business  in  the  city  until  he  should  find  a  situation,  no  matter  how  long 
it  might  take.  After  persisting  in  this  for  a  time  that  would  have  ut¬ 
terly  discouraged  most  boys,  he  called  at  an  office  where  he  was  told  that 
the}''  never  took  boys  who  had  not  had  a  situation  before,  and  was  asked 
who  sent  him  there.  The  old  gentleman  who  was  chief  in  authority 
was  so  pleased  at  the  lad’s  pluck  when  he  told  that  he  was  calling  at 
every  office  and  should  continue  to  do  so  until  he  found  a  situation,  that 
he  told  the  boy  to  go  home  and  write  him  a  letter  in  his  best  hand  and 
he  would  see  what  he  could  do  for  him.  Many  a  boy  has  lost  a  situation 
by  bad  handwriting,  bad  spelling,  or  an  unbusinesslike  letter;  but  this 
persevering  youth’s  letter  was  neat,  and  otherwise  satisfactory,  and  he 
got  the  situation.  He  proved  a  valuable  boy,  and  has  been  with  the  firm 
ever  since. 

(( There  is  a  mark,  and  here  is  a  ball,”  said  another  shrewd  em¬ 
ployer,  to  thirty  applicants,  who  had  answered  his  advertisement  for  a 
boy;  "let  me  see  which  one  of  you,  in  seven  chances,  can  hit  it  oftenest.” 
Every  one  missed  the  mark.  "  Come  back  to-morrow,  ”  said  he,  "  and 
see  if  you  can  do  better.  ” 

The  next  day  brought  but  one  little  fellow,  who  said  he  was  ready 
for  the  test;  and,  when  he  tried,  he  hit  the  center  every  time. 

"  How  is  this  ?  ”  asked  the  man  in  surprise.  "Why,”  said  the  boy, 
"  I  wanted  the  place  very  much,  to  help  my  mother,  so  I  practised  all 
night  in  the  shed.”  He  was  engaged.  He  was  a  boy  made  of  the  right 
stuff,  and  he  brought  it  out  for  use. 

The  following  story  has  no  written  sequel,  but  it  stands  very  well 
without  it. 

"  (  Do  you  want  a  boy  ? >  asked  an  applicant  of  the  magnate  of  the 
office,  standing  before  him,  cap  in  hand. 

"  (  Nobody  wants  a  boy/  replied  the  magnate. 

"  (  Do  you  need  a  boy  ? )  asked  the  applicant,  nowise  abashed. 

"  (  Nobody  needs  a  boy. > 

"  The  boy  would  not  give  up. 

"  (  Well,  say,  mister/  he  inquired,  (do  you  have  to  have  a  boy  ? > 

"  ( I’m  sorry  to  say  we  do/  said  the  man,  (and  I  guess  you’re  about 
what  we  want. >  ” 
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The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  «  The  persistent  tortoise  will 
outrun  the  timid  hare.” 

It  is  said  that  the  ant  will  repair  his  dwelling-  as  often  as  the  mis¬ 
chievous  foot  crushes  it;  the  spider  will  exhaust  life  itself,  before  he 
will  live  without  a  web;  the  bee  can  be  decoyed  from  his  labor  by  neither 
plenty  nor  scarcity.  If  summer  be  abundant,  it  toils  none  the  less; 
if  it  be  parsimonious  of  flowers,  the  tiny  laborer  sweeps  a  wider  circle, 
and  still  gathers  honey  busily.  Many  a  moral  can  we  learn  from  these 
peoples,  exceeding  little  and  exceeding  wise. 

Timor,  the  Tartar,  being  forced  to  flee  from  his  enemies,  hid  in  an 
old  ruined  building.  As  the  weary  hours  wore  away,  he  sought  to 
keep  his  mind  from  his  troubles  by  watching  an  ant  carrying  a  grain 
of  corn  larger  than  itself  up  a  high  wall.  Again  and  again  the  little 
creature  tugged  away  at  its  heavy  load ;  but,  before  it  reached  its  des¬ 
tination  the  grain  fell  again  to  the  ground.  Sixty-nine  times  the 
kernel  of  corn  fell,  when  partly  up  the  wall;  but  the  seventieth  time 
the  ant  reached  the  top  with  its  precious  burden.  Timor  never  forgot 
the  lesson  of  perseverance  and  courage  which  this  little  creature  taught 
him. 

Robert  Bruce,  concealed  from  his  pursuers  in  an  old  shanty,  was 
lving  on  his  back,  discouraged  over  several  failures  to  win  back  his 
crown  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  he  saw  a  spider  fail  six  times 
in  succession  to  throw  his  silken  thread  from  one  beam  to  another. 
The  seventh  time  the  determined  insect  succeeded.  Inspired  by  the 
spider’s  lesson,  Bruce  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  new  determination,  and 
he  soon  sat  upon  his  throne. 

The  romance  of  perseverance  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  subjects 
in  history.  The  stories  of  those  who  have  had  the  genius  of  persistency, 
even  though  mediocre  in  ability,  read  like  the  (< Arabian  Nights.” 

Tenacity  of  purpose  has  been  characteristic  of  all  great  characters 
who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  world.  Perseverance,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  statesman’s  brain,  the  warrior’s  sword,  the  inventor’s  secret,  the 
scholar’s  <(  open  sesame.” 

(<  I  know,”  says  an  eminent  author,  ((no  such  unquestionable  badge  and 
ensign  of  a  sovereign  mind  as  that  tenacity  of  purpose  which,  through  all 
changes  of  companions,  or  parties,  or  fortunes,  changes  never,  bates  no 
jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  wearies  out  opposition  and  arrives  at  its  port.” 

(<  Persistency,”  says  E.  P.  Whipple,  w  is  the  quality  separating  first- 
rate  genius  from  all  the  other  rates.”  Persistency  is  to  talent  what  steam 
is  to  the  engine.  It  is  the  driving  force  by  which  the  machine  accom¬ 
plishes  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended.  A  great  deal  of  persistency, 
with  a  very  little  talent,  can  be  counted  on  to  go  farther  than  a  great 
deal  of  talent  without  persistency. 
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<(  Many  a  genius  has  been  slow  of  growth.  Oaks  that  flourish  for  a 
thousand  years  do  not  spring  up  into  beauty  like  a  reed. ”  The  growth 
of  the  American  aloe  is,  for  many  years,  almost  imperceptible.  Then, 
all  at  once,  when  the  time  comes,  there  is  a  crisis.  The  plant  shoots  up 
a  stalk  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  hung  with  innumerable  flowers.  Even 
so  is  it  often  with  those  whom  the  world  has  come  at  last  to  honor. 

(<  Generally  speaking,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  (<  the  life  of  all  truly  great 
men  has  been  a  life  of  intense  and  incessant  labor.  They  have  com¬ 
monly  passed  the  first  half  of  life  in  the  gross  darkness  of  indigent  hu¬ 
mility, —  overlooked,  mistaken,  condemned  by  weaker  men,  —  thinking 
while  others  slept,  reading  while  others  rioted,  feeling  something  within 
that  told  them  they  should  not  always  be  kept  down  among  the  dregs  of 
the  world.  And  then,  when  their  time  has  come,  and  some  little  acci¬ 
dent  has  given  them  their  first  occasion,  they  have  burst  out  into  the 
light  and  glory  of  public  life,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  and  mighty  in 
all  the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  mind.” 

Von  Moltke,  the  greatest  master  of  strategy,  perhaps,  that  the  world 
has  seen,  stuck  to  his  task  until  he  was  sixty-six  years  of  age,  before  his 
great  opportunity  came. 

Persistency  has  been  characteristic  of  our  military  and  naval  heroes. 
Grant,  even  when  only  sixteen,  had  a  conviction  that  to  retreat  was  fatal; 
when  he  undertook  anything,  he  was  determined  to  follow  it  to  the  very 
end;  so,  when  he  said,  (<  I  can  do  that,”  he  did  it.  A  story  related  by 
President  Lincoln  to  an  army  officer,  one  evening  at  the  theater,  ten 
days  before  his  assassination,  shows  the  value  placed  by  the 

— -  President  upon  this  trait  in  his  (<  unconditional  surrender  ” 

general.  <(  I  want  to  tell  jmu  a  story  about  Grant  and 
the  mule,”  said  he.  (<  When  Grant  was  a  youngster,  the 
circus  came  to  his  town,  and  he  went  to  the  tanner  and 
asked  him  for  a  ticket.  The  hard-headed  tanner  refused 
him,  so  Grant,  doing  the  next  best  thing  (as  I  did  my¬ 
self),  crawled  under  the  tent.  The  ringmaster  had  an 
ugly  mule,  which  no  one  could  ride,  and  offered  a  prize  of  a 
dollar  to  any  boy  who  would  ride  the  animal  around  the  ring, 
LIRf  without  being  thrown  off.  Quite  a  number  of  boys  tried  it  with- 
PPT  out  success.  Finally  young  Grant  ventured  out  from  behind  the 
^  r  seats  where  he  was  viewing  the  show,  and  said  to  the  ringmaster, 
l  (Pd  like  to  try  that  mule/  <  All  right/  said  the  ringmaster,  and 
Grant  got  on,  and  rode  nearly  around  the  ring,  but  was  finally  thrown 
over  the  animal’s  head.  The  boy  got  up,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  said, 

(  Let  me  try  that  again.  >  This  time  he  got  on  with  his  back  to  the  head 
of  the  animal,  and  clung  with  all  his  might  to  its  tail,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  mule  could  do,  held  on,  and  won  the  dollar.  Now,”  added  Lincoln, 
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<(  Grant  will  do  the  same  at  Richmond.  He  will  hang-  on ;  he  will  never 
give  up.  He  will  try  again  and  again  till  he  succeeds.” 

Stone- wall  men,  like  Grant  and  Jackson  in  the  Civil  War,  and  like 
Napoleon  before  them,  have  never  known  when  they  were  beaten. 
Neither  bayonets,  nor  bullets,  nor  shells,  nor  torpedoes,  nor  mines,  nor 
defeat  itself  have  been  able  to  stay  their  progress.  They  were  masters 
of  perseverance, —  the  stern  stuff  — 

<(  That  wins  each  godlike  act,  and  plucks  success 
Even  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danger.” 

Napoleon  used  to  say  that  the  kind  of  valor  he  -prized  was  (<  two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning  courage.”  No  doubt  this  kind  of  valor  was  of 
great  service  to  the  emperor;  yet  one  questions  whether,  after  all,  he 
could  have  attained  to  the  eminence  to  which  he  rose  without  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  share  of  what  a  modern  writer  has  called  (<  five-o’clock-in-the- 
afternoon  courage.”  After  the  nerves  have  been  worn  and  the  patience 
exhausted  by  the  labor  and  irritations  of  a  long  day,  it  needs  a  high  type 
of  energy  and  persistence  for  a  man  to  maintain  his  purpose,  to  keep  his 
spirit  up  to  the  mark,  and  not  to  relax  his  efforts  in  the  very  last  hour  of 
the  day’s  work.  The  writer  has  more  than  once  seen  a  choice  business 
opportunity  slip  from  the  grasp  of  a  man  who  should  have  held  it,  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  lacked  five-o’clock-in-the-afternoon  courage ;  and  if  the 
secrets  of  the  committee  rooms  of  Congress  should  be  published,  it  would 
be  found  that  many  a  great  measure  has  failed  simply  because  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  it  weakened  at  the  last  moment.  If  he  had  hung  on 
a  little  longer,  he  would  have  carried  his  point.  The  French  say  that  it 
is  the  first  step  that  costs,  but  it  is  the  last  step  that  counts.  The  Apostle 
Paul  understood  this  when  he  told  the  Ephesian  Christians,  (<  having  done 
all,  to  stand.” 

Where  will  you  find  “  five-o’clock-in-the-afternoon  courage  ”  better 
exhibited  than  in  the  heroic  perseverance  of  Livingston  ?  Twenty-seven 
attacks  of  fever,  innumerable  assaults  from  savages,  the  lonely  journeys 
in  the  jungle,  brought  the  brave  traveler  many  times  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  and  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton;  but  never  in  the  least  degree  af¬ 
fected  his  dogged  determination.  When  his  men  positively  refused  to 
accompany  him  further,  and  threatened  to  leave  him  in  the  desert,  he 
said:  (<  After  using  all  my  powers  of  persuasion,  I  declared  that,  if  they 
returned,  I  should  go  on  alone ;  and,  returning  to  my  little  tent,  I  lifted  up 
my  heart  to  Him  who  hears  the  sighing  of  the  soul.  Presently  the  head 
man  came  in.  ‘  Do  not  be  disheartened, )  he  said.  ‘Our  remarks  were 
only  made  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  these  people.  We  will  never 
leave  you.  Wherever  you  lead  we  will  follow. )  ” 
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George  Stephenson  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  iron  rail,  nor  of  the  idea 
of  a  steam-driven  vehicle  running  upon  a  railroad  and  carrying  its  own  wa¬ 
ter  and  fuel ;  why  is  it  that  it  was  he  who  was  called  the  father  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  locomotive,  and  not  Trevethick,  in  whose  earlier  engine  these  leading 
features  were  present  ?  Was  it  not  that  same  <(  five-o’clock-in-the-after- 
noon  courage”  that  made  the  difference  between  the  two  men  ?  Treve¬ 
thick  became  discouraged  and  gave  up:  Stephenson,  by  careful  study, 
by  noticing  the  defects  of  others,  and  seeking  a  remedy;  by  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  details,  when  a  less  persevering  man  would  have  been  sure  to 
fail,  finally,  in  1815,  produced  an  engine — “The  Puffing  Billy” — that 
was  really  serviceable  and  economical.  But  his  work  was  by  no  means 
done.  He  still  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  before  he  could  conquer.  He 
was  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  had  faith  in  the  ultimate  use  of  this 
method  of  travel.  However,  he  persevered,  and,  in  spite  of  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  in  1830  he  had  a  locomotive,  “The  Rocket,”  in  essential  princi¬ 
ples  the  same  as  to-day,  running  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  and  the  success  of  his  ideas  was  established. 

Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  before  he  was  twenty-one, 
but  one  slight  error  in  a  measurement  of  the  earth’s  circumference  inter¬ 
fered  with  a  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory.  Twenty 
years  later  he  corrected  the  error,  and  showed  that  the  planets  roll  in  their 
orbits  as  a  result  of  the  same  law  which  brings  an  apple  to  the  ground. 

Charles  Darwin  collected  facts  with  almost  incredible  care  and  perse¬ 
verance.  One  of  his  subjects  of  inquiry  was  the  action  of  the  earthworm 
in  the  formation  of  mold.  From  the  time  when  he  first  took  it  up,  to 
the  publication  of  the  volume  in  which  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  forty-four  years  elapsed.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  patience 
as  well  as  the  honesty  of  the  man  who  would  accept  no  conclusions  un¬ 
less  they  wrere  deduced  from  a  vast  sweep  of  consistent  facts,  that  he  pur¬ 
sued  for  so  long  a  period  his  experiments  and  inquiries.  In  December, 
1842,  he  distributed  broken  chalk  over  a  field  at  Down,  to  test  the  action 
of  earthworms;  after  an  interval  of  twenty-nine  years  —  in  November, 
1871  — he  dug  a  trench  to  ascertain  the  results.  The  white  chalk  plainly 
showed  where  the  earthworms  had  moved  it  in  the  dark  soil.  Who  does 
not  see  that  it  was  to  this  faculty  of  patient  work  and  conscientious  in¬ 
quiry  that  Darwin  owed  his  success  ? 

®  The  only  merit  to  which  I  lay  claim,”  said  Hugh  Miller,  «  is  that  of 
patient  research, — a  merit  in  which  whoever  wills  may  rival  or  sur¬ 
pass  me;  and  this  humble  faculty  of  patience  when  rightly  developed 
may  lead  to  more  extraordinary  development  of  ideas  than  even  genius 
itself.  ” 

(<  When  we  go  about  our  work  earnestly  and  perseveringly,  ”  wrote 
Goethe,  * it  often  happens  that,  although  we  have  to  tack  about  again 
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and  again,  we  get  ahead  of  those  who  are  helped  by  wind  and  tide.”  He 
who  is  helped  by  the  wind  and  tide  of  genius  will  never  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  if  he  lacks  persistence.  Stick-to-itiveness  and  dogged  pertinacity 
are  fundamental  qualities  in  every  profession,  in  every  trade  and  calling. 
They  are  to  all  the  other  qualifications  what  the  string  is  to  the  neck¬ 
lace,  that  which  unites  individual  jewels  into  an  effective  and  beautiful 
whole. 

Goldsmith  thought  a  few  lines  a  good  day’s  work.  He  was  seven 
years  evolving  (<  The  Deserted  Village. ”  «  By  a  long  habit  of  writing,” 

he  declared,  <(  one  acquires  a  greatness  of  thinking  and  a  mastery  of 
manner  which  holiday  writers,  with  ten  times  the  genius,  may  vainly  at¬ 
tempt  to  equal.” 

w  How  hard  I  worked  at  that  tremendous  shorthand,  and  all  improve¬ 
ment  appertaining  to  it!  ”  said  Dickens.  <(  I  will  only  add  to  what  I  have 
already  written  of  my  perseverance  at  this  time  of  my  life,  and  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  and  continuous  energy  which  then  began  to  be  matured  within  me, 
and  which  I  know  to  be  the  strong  point  of  my  character,  if  it  have  any 
strength  at  all,  that  there,  on  looking  back,  I  find  the  source  of  my  suc¬ 
cess.  ” 

The  most  beautiful  romance  that  ever  came  from  an  American 
pen — w  The  Scarlet  Letter” — was  produced  under  trials  and  hardships 
which  would  have  discouraged  a  less  noble  soul  than  Hawthorne’s. 
Drudgery,  drudgery,  drudgery,  was  the  record  of  all  his  efforts.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  too  trivial  for  entry  in  his  notebook  in  the  preparation  of 
this  wonderful  work.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  his  position  in  the 
customhouse  at  Salem,  and  many  a  day  had  made  his  dinner  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  chestnuts  because  he  could  not  afford  meat.  For  twenty 
years  he  worked  on  and  on,  alone  and  unrecognized.  But  he  kept 
saying  to  himself,  My  turn  will  come,”  and  he  persisted  until  it  did 
come. 

How  Bulwer  wrestled  with  the  fates  to  change  his  apparent  des¬ 
tiny  !  His  first  novel  was  a  failure;  his  early  poems  were  failures;  and 
his  youthful  speeches  provoked  the  ridicule  of  his  opponents.  But  he 
fought  his  way  to  eminence,  through  ridicule  and  defeat. 

The  characters  in  Sheridan’s  (<  School  for  Scandal,  ”  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  stroke  of  genius,  thrown  off  at  white  heat, 
were  altered  and  recast  again  and  again.  Many  of  the  speeches  put  into 
the  mouths  of  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  were  shifted  and  remodeled 
from  what  they  were  in  the  first  draft,  till  hardly  two  words  stand  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  never  tired  of  mending  or  improving  his  verses.  Longfellow 
elaborated  his  poems  very  slowly,  and  weighed  every  word  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care  before  writing  it  down.  He  sent  beautiful  manuscripts  to  the 
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printer,  with  hardly  an  erasure,  but  they  often  contained  only  a  very 
little  of  the  original  draft.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  of  the  (<  Divine 
Tragedy  ”  was  rewritten  after  most  of  it  was  in  type.  Emerson  revised 
his  writing  with  the  greatest  care.  He  was  diligent,  slow,  and  painstak¬ 
ing.  Even  his  most  striking  sentences,  which  seem  to  be  the  scintilla¬ 
tions  of  genius,  were  written  and  rewritten  with  persistent  labor.  His 
works  were  carefully  revised  again  and  again,  portions  omitted  and  new 
matter  added.  He  was  unsparing  in  his  corrections.  His  manuscripts, 
which  have  been  preserved,  are  crowded  with  erasures  and  corrections. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  that  is  not  covered  with  these  evidences  of  dili¬ 
gent  revision.  One  of  his  biographers  tells  us  that  (<  his  apples  were 
sorted  over  and  over  again,  until  only  the  very  rarest,  the  most  perfect, 
were  kept.  It  did  not  matter  that  those  thrown  away  were  very  good, 
and  helped  to  make  clear  the  possibilities  of  the  orchard;  they  were 
unmercifully  cast  aside.  Consequently,  his  essays  were  very  slowly 
elaborated,  wrought  out  through  days  and  months,  and  even  years  of 
patient  labor. ” 

Ariosto  wrote  his  <(  Description  of  a  Tempest  ”  sixteen  different  ways. 
He  spent  ten  years  on  his  w  Orlando  Furioso, ”  and  sold  only  one  hundred 
copies  at  fifteen  pence  each.  The  proof  of  Burke’s  Letters  to  a  Noble 
Lord ”  (one  of  the  sublimest  things  in  all  literature)  went  back  to  the 
publisher  so  changed  and  blotted  with  corrections  that  the  printer  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  correct  it,  and  it  was  entirely  reset.  Adam  Tucker 
spent  eighteen  years  on  the  <(  Light  of  Nature. ”  A  great  naturalist 
spent  eight  years  on  the  <(  Anatomy  of  the  Day  Fly.”  Thoreau’s  New 
England  pastoral,  <(  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,”  was 
an  entire  failure.  Seven  hundred  of  the  one  thousand  copies  printed 
were  returned  from  the  publishers.  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  diary:  I  have 
some  nine  hundred  volumes  in  my  library,  seven  hundred  of  which  I 
wrote  myself.”  Yet,  he  says,  he  took  up  his  pen  with  as  much  deter¬ 
mination  as  before. 

(<  Whoever  is  resolved  to  excel  in  painting,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
art,”  said  Reynolds,  <(  must  bring  all  his  mind  to  bear  upon  that  one  ob¬ 
ject  from  the  moment  that  he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed.” 

Upon  being  asked  how  long  it  took  him  to  paint  a  certain  picture,  Sir 
Joshua,  replied,  (<  All  my  life.” 

<(  The  pit  rose  at  me!  ”  exclaimed  Edmund  Kean,  in  a  wild  tumult  of 
emotion,  as  he  rushed  home  to  his  trembling  wife.  <(  Mary,  you  shall 
ride  in  your  carriage  yet,  and  Charles  shall  go  to  Eton!  ”  He  had  been 
so  terribly  in  earnest  with  the  study  of  his  profession  that  he  had  at 
length  made  a  mark  on  his  generation.  He  was  a  little,  dark  man,  with 
a  voice  naturally  harsh,  but  he  determined,  when  young,  to  play  the 
character  of  Sir  Gilt’s  Overreach,  in  Massinger’s  drama,  as  no  other  man. 
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had  ever  played  it.  By  a  persistency  that  nothing  seemed  able  to  daunt, 
he  so  trained  himself  to  play  the  character  that  his  success,  when  it  did 
come,  was  overwhelming,  and  all  London  was  at  his  feet. 

Sothern,  the  great  actor,  said  that  the  early  part  of  his  theatrical 
career  was  spent  in  getting  dismissed  for  incompetency.  Talma,  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  France  has  produced,  was  hissed  off  the  stage  when 
he  first  appeared  on  it. 

Lacordaire,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  modern  times,  acquired 
celebrity  only  after  repeated  failures.  Montalembert  said  of  his  first 
public  appearance  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch:  <(  He  failed  completely, 
and,  on  coming  out,  every  one  said,  c  Though  he  be  a  man  of  talent,  he 
will  never  be  a  preacher.  >  ®  Again  and  again  he  tried,  until  he  suc¬ 
ceeded;  only  two  years  after  his  debut ,  Lacordaire  was  preaching  in 
Notre  Dame,  to  audiences  such  as  few  French  orators  have  addressed 
since  the  time  of  Bossuet  and  Massillon. 

<(  It  is  all  very  well,®  said  Charles  James  Fox,  <(  to  tell  me  that  a 
young  man  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  first  speech.  He 
may  go  on,  or  he  may  be  satisfied  with  his  first  triumph;  but  show  me  a 
young  man  who  has  not  succeeded  at  first,  and  nevertheless  has  gone  on, 
and  I  will  back  that  young  man  to  do  better  than  most  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  at  the  first  trial.  ® 

(<  It  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out!  ®  cried  Sheridan,  when,  having 
failed  at  his  first  speech  in  parliament,  he  was  told  that  he  would  never 
make  an  orator.  He  became  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of 
his  day. 

Disraeli,  the  child  of  a  hated  and  persecuted  race,  was  coughed  and 
hissed  down  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  effort  in  parliament.  <(  The  time 
will  come  when  you  shall  hear  me!®  he  cried,— and  it -did.  Ridicule 
was  changed  to  respect  and  admiration.  He,  at  length,  became  leader 
of  the  house  that  once  would  not  give  him  a  hearing. 

When  Franklin  Pierce  made  his  ddbut  at  the  bar,  he  broke  down  com¬ 
pletely.  Although  deeply  mortified,  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  said 
that  he  would  try  the  experiment  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times 
more;  and  then,  if  he  failed,  he  would  repeat  it  for  the  thousandth  time. 
He  furnishes  but  one  more  illustration  of  the  cases  in  which  opposing 
circumstances  have  created  strength. 

<(  There’s  nothing  like  giving  a  boy  a  little  encouragement,  once  in  a 
while,®  said  a  wealthy  down-town  merchant,  as  related  in  <(  Puck.®  “  I 
know  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  a  remark  a  crabbed  old  farmer  made  to  me 
when  I  was  quite  small. 

(<  I  was  trying  to  split  a  cross-grained  hickory  log,  and,  as  our  wood- 
pile  was  close  by  the  roadside,  my  efforts  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
farmer,  who  stopped  his  team. 
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(<  I  was  greatly  flattered  by  his  attention,  because  he  was  the  crossest 
and  surliest  man  in  town,  and  never  took  any  notice  of  us  boys,  except 
to  sit  in  his  orchard  with  a  shotgun  in  his  hand  when  the  apples  were 
ripe.  So  I  put  in  my  best  licks,  and  covered  my  hands  with  blisters,  but 
the  log  refused  to  split.  I  hated  to  be  beaten,  but  there  seemed  no  help 
for  it.  The  old  man  noticed  my  chagrin. 

(  Humph !  I  thought  you’d  hev  to  give  it  up ! >  he  said,  with  a  chuckle. 

(<  Those  words  were  all  I  needed. 

(<  I  made  no  reply;  but  the  way  the  ax-head  went  into  that  log  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  As  I  drove  it  into  the  knots,  they  yielded.  There 
was  a  cheerful  crackle,  the  gap  widened,  and  soon  the  halves  lay  before 
me,  and  the  farmer  drove  off  discomfited. 

(<  But  I  never  forgot  that  scene.  When  I  first  went  into  business,  I 
made  mistakes,  as  every  young  man  will.  But,  whenever  I  got  caught 
in  a  doubtful  enterprise,  I  remembered  that  my  friends  were  standing 
around  waiting  for  the  chance  to  say,  ( I  thought  you’d  have  to  give  it  up! > 

(<  In  spite  of  himself,  that  old  farmer  gave  me  the  keynote  of  my 
success. 

(<  So  you  see  that  if  a  boy  has  any  grit  in  him,  he  is  bound  to  profit 
b)Hhe  right  sort  of  encouragement;  and,  in  that  connection,  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  a  well-placed  sneer  is  often  worth  more  than  a  barrel  of  taffy. ® 

Savages,  it  is  said,  believe  that,  when  they  conquer  an  enemy,  his 
spirit  enters  into  them,  and  fights  for  them  ever  afterward.  So  the  spirit 
of  our  conquest  enters  us,  and  helps  us  to  win  the  next  victory. 

It  were  well  could  more  of  us  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  quaint 
cheerfulness  breathed  in  this  quatrain  written  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery:  — 

<(  Let  not  one  look  of  Fortune  cast  you  down. 

She  were  not  Fortune  if  she  did  not  frown; 

But  such  as  braveliest  bear  her  scorns  awhile, 

Are  those  on  whom  at  last  she  most  will  smile. * 

Success  is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  a  man  accomplishes,  but  by 
the  opposition  he  has  encountered,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  has 
maintained  the  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Reserves  which  carry  us  through  great  emergencies  are  the  result  of 
long  working  and  long  waiting.  Collver  declares  that  reserves  mean  to 
a  man  also  achievement, — '‘the  power  to  do  the  grandest  thing  possible 
to  your  nature  when  you  feel  you  must,  or  some  precious  thing  will  be 
lost, —  to  do  well  always,  but  best  in  the  crisis  on  which  all  things  turn; 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  fight,  and  still  find  you  have  something  left, 
and  so  never  to  know  you  are  beaten,  because  you  never  are  beaten.® 
Every  defeat  is  a  Waterloo  to  him  who  has  no  reserves.  It  is  staving 
power  which  enables  a  man  to  clutch  his  purpose  with  an  iron  grip. 
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When  you  know  you  are  on  the  right  track,  do  not  let  any  failures 
dim  your  vision  or  discourage  you,  for  you  cannot  tell  how  close  you  may 
be  to  victory.  The  most  perilous  hour  of  a  person’s  life  is  when  he  is 
tempted  to  despond.  The  man  who  loses  his  courage  loses  all;  there 
is  no  more  hope  for  him  than  of  a  dead  man;  but  it  matters  not  how 
poor  he  may  be,  how  much  pushed  by  circumstances,  how  much  deserted 
by  friends,  how  much  lost  to  the  world,  if  he  only  keeps  his  courage, 
holds  up  his  head,  works  on  with  his  hands,  and  writh  an  unconquerable 
will  determines  to  be  and  to  do  what  becomes  a  man,  for  all  will  then  be 
well.  It  is  nothing  outside  of  men  but  that  which  is  within,  that  makes 
or  unmakes. 


(<  Man,  what  is  this  ?  and  why  art  thou  despairing  ? 
■  God  shall  forgive  thee  all  but  thy  despair. w 


(<  Never  despair, ”  says  Burke;  (<  but  if  you  do,  work  on  in  despair. w 
He  who  can  thus  persevere  must  have  the  faith  in  himself  without  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  remove  mountains.  Opie  threw  himself  down  in 
utter  despair  of  ever  becoming  a  painter.  But  he  had,  says  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  the  determination  and  pluck  to  plod  on,  and  to  follow  the  hand 
which  beckoned  him  higher  and  higher  until  he  reached  the  goal  which 
crowns  every  noble  life’s  endeavor.  Colton  declares  that,  in  moments 
of  despondency,  even  Shakespeare  thought  himself  no  poet,  and  Raphael 
doubted  his  right  to  be  called  a  painter.  But  Shakespeare  wrote  and 
Raphael  painted.  They  were  too  great  to  give  up  in  the  face  of  the 
inevitable  disappointments  and  vexations  and  fatigues  incident  to 
their  careers.  <(  Genius, w  says  E.  P.  Whipple,  <(is  ever  victori¬ 
ous  over  drudgery,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  weariness  and 
the  deferred  hope  which  attend  upon  vast  designs. w 

Columbus,  in  the  journal  kept  upon  his  most  memor¬ 
able  voyage,  day  after  day  wrote  these  simple  but  sublime 
words:  “This  day  we  sailed  westward,  which  was  our 
course. w  Hope  might  rise  and  fall,  terror  and  dismay 
seize  upon  the  crew  at  the  mysterious  variations  of  the 
compass,  but  Columbus,  unappalled,  pushed  on  due  west. 

Sail  westward,  if  that  be  your  course,  day  and  night;  time 
and  inexorable  will,  let  these  be  your  chart  and  compass  upon 
the  laboring  seas  whereon  you  sail.  Sail  westward,  which  is  your 
course,  through  sunshine  and  storm,  through  hurricane  and  tem¬ 
pest,  through  sleet  and  rain,  though  with  a  leaky  ship,  and  with  a  crew 
in  mutiny.  Some  night  you  shall  catch  a  gleam  of  light  betokening  your 
nearness  to  the  land  of  your  long  search. 

8 — 272 
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GETTING  AN  EDUCATION  IN  SPITE  OF 

DIFFICULTIES 

But  try,  I  urge, —  the  trying  shall  suffice; 

The  aim,  if  reached  or  not,  makes  great  the  life. 

—  Robert  Browning. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 

Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

Greatly  begin !  Though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime, — 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

—  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Morality,  when  vigorously  alive,  sees  farther  than  intellect,  and  provides 
unconsciously  for  intellectual  difficulties.  — J.  H.  Jroude. 

We  excuse  our  sloth  under  the  pretext  of  difficulty. —  Quintilian. 

I  attempt  a  different  work;  but  there  is  no  excellence  without  difficulty. 

—  Ovid. 

To  the  stars  through  difficulties. —  Motto  of  Kansas. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 

By  fearing  to  attempt. 

—  Shakespeare. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  walking  in  his  garden  one  day,  saw  a  Latin  copy 
of  a  great  work  on  mathematics  lying  on  the  grass,  and,  thinking 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  his  library,  called  some  one  to  take 
it  back. 

<(  It  belongs  to  me,  your  Grace,”  said  the  gardener’s  son,  stepping  up. 
(<  You!  ”  cried  the  duke,  <(  do  you  understand  geometry  and  Latin?  ” 

(<  I  know  a  little  of  them,”  answered  the  boy,  modestly. 

The  duke,  having  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  began  to  talk  to  the 
young  student,  and  was  astonished  at  the  clearness  and  intelligence  of 
his  answers. 

(<  But  how  came  you  to  know  so  much  ?  ”  asked  the  duke. 

(<  One  of  the  servants  taught  me  to  read,  ”  answered  the  lad.  (<  One 
does  not  need  to  know  anything  more  than  the  twenty-six  letters  in 
order  to  learn  everything  else  one  wishes.” 

But  the  nobleman  wished  to  know  more  about  the  matter. 

(<  After  I  learned  to  read,”  said  the  boy,  <(  the  mason  came  to  work 
on  your  house.  I  noticed  that  the  architect  used  a  rule  and  com¬ 
passes,  and  made  a  great  many  calculations.  What  were  the  meaning 
and  use  of  these  ?  I  asked,  and  they  told  me  of  a  science  called  arith- 
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metic.  I  bought  an  arithmetic,  and  studied  it  well.  Then  they  told 
me  there  was  another  science  called  geometry.  It  seems  to  me  we 
may  learn  everything'  when  we  know  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphabet. w 

They  are,  in  fact,  the  ladder  to  every  science.  But  how  many  boys 
are  content  to  waste  their  time  on  the  first  two  or  three  rounds, 
without  pluck  or  perseverance  enough  to  climb  higher!  Up,  up,  up! 
if  you  wish  to  know  more,  and  see  clearer,  and  take  a  high  post  of 
usefulness  in  this  world.  If  you  are  a  poor  boy,  and  need  a  little  en- 

0 

couragement  to  help  you  on,  be  sure,  if  you  have  a  will  to  climb,  that 
you  will  find  the  way,  just  as  the  gardener’s  son  did  afterward  by  the 
aid  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  under  whose  patronage  he  pursued  his 
studies,  and  became  a  distinguished  mathematician. 

<(  I  stand  before  you  a  self-educated  man,”  said  William  Chambers, 
of  Edinburgh,  the  well-known  author  and  publisher,  speaking  before  an 
assemblage  of  young  men  in  that  city.  (<  My  education  was  that  which 
is  supplied  at  the  humble  parish  schools  of  Scotland;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  a  poor  boy,  that  I  devoted  my  evenings, 
after  the  labors  of  the  day,  to  the  cultivation  of  that  intellect  which 
the  Almighty  has  given  me.  From  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning  till 
nine  or  ten  at  night  I  was  at  my  business  as  a  bookseller’s  appren¬ 
tice,  and  it  was  only  during  hours  after  these,  stolen  from  sleep,  that 
I  could  devote  myself  to  study.  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  read  novels; 
my  attention  was  devoted  to  physical  science,  and  other  useful  matters. 
During  that  period,  I  taught  myself  French.  I  look  back  to  those  times 
with  great  pleasure,  and  am  almost  sorry  I  have  not  to  go  through  the 
same  troubles  again.  I  reaped  more  pleasure  when  I  had  not  a  six¬ 
pence  in  my  pocket,  studying  in  a  garret  in  Edinburgh,  than  I  now  find 
when  sitting  amidst  all  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  a  parlor. }> 

The  power  of  a  resolute  purpose  was  illustrated  in  the  Hebrew  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Cambridge,  England,  Dr.  Lee.  Educated  at  a  charity  school, 
he  was  so  dull  that  the  master  could  scarcely  endure  the  sight  of  him. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  but  spent  every  leisure  hour  in  read¬ 
ing.  He  was  so  curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  quotations 
which  he  met  that  he  bought  a  Latin  grammar,  rose  early,  and  sat  up 
late,  that  he  might  learn  the  language. 

Once,  while  working  in  a  church,  he  noticed  a  Greek  Testament, 
which  he  was  so  curious  to  learn  to  read  that  he  sold  his  Latin  books  and 
bought  a  Greek  grammar  and  lexicon.  After  he  learned  Greek,  he 
sold  his  Greek  books  and  bought  Hebrew.  After  he  learned  Hebrew, 
he  sold  those  books  and  bought  books  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  lan¬ 
guages.  But  the  strain  of  his  overwork  nearly  ruined  his  health  and  his 
eyes.  His  chest  of  carpenter’s  tools  was  burned,  and  want  stared  his 
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family  in  the  face.  He  sold  his  books  to  buy  bread.  Too  poor  to  buy 
more  carpenter’s  tools,  the  great  linguist  began  to  teach  children  their 
letters;  but  he  was  so  deficient  in  elementary  branches  that  he  had 
to  learn  them  as  he  went  along. 

His  reputation  as  the  learned  carpenter  soon  attracted  attention,  and 
he  got  the  mastership  of  a  charity  school.  From  this  he  went  onward 
and  upward.  No  obstacle  could  daunt  him,  no  opposition  stop  him.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  Queen’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  became  a  very  noted  scholar,  and  translated  the  Bible  into 
several  Asiatic  dialects. 

(<  A  young  man,”  observes  Sir  Robert  Kane,  “  wanting  to  sell  spec¬ 
tacles  in  London,  petitions  the  corporation  to  allow  him  to  open  a  little 
shop  without  paying  the  fees  of  freedom,  and  is  refused.  He  goes  to 
Glasgow,  and  the  corporation  refuses  him  there.  He  makes  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  'some  members  of  the  LTniversity,  who  find  him  very 
intelligent,  and  permit  him  to  open  his  shop  within  their  walls.  He 
does  not  sell  spectacles  and  magic  lanterns  enough  to  occupy  all  his 
time;  he  busies  himself  at  intervals  in  taking  apart  and  remaking  all  the 
machines  he  can  obtain.  He  finds  there  are  books  on  mechanics  written 
in  foreign  languages ;  he  borrows  a  dictionary,  and  in  his  leisure  hours 
learns  those  languages  to  read  those  books.  The  professors,  as  well  as 
the  students  of  the  University,  wonder  at  him,  and  are  fond  of  dropping 
into  his  little  room  in  the  evenings  to  tell  him  what  they  are  doing,  and 
to  look  at  the  queer  instruments  he  constructs.  A  machine  in  the 
University  collection  wants  repairing  and  he  is  employed.  He  makes 
it  a  new  machine.  The  steam-engine  is  constructed  later,  and  the  giant 
mind  of  Watt  stands  out  before  the  world, —  the  author  of  the  industrial 
supremacy  of  his  country,  the  herald  of  a  new  force  in  civilization.  But 
Watt  was  educated!  Where  was  he  educated  ?  At  his  own  workshop 
and  in  the  best  manner.  Watt  learned  Latin  when  he  wanted  it  for  his 
business.  He  learned  French  and  German;  but  these  things  were  tools, 
not  ends.  He  used  them  to  promote  his  engineering  plans  as  he  used 
lathes  and  levers. 

<(  All  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  recent  times,  if  measured 
by  their  effects  upon  the  condition  of  society,  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  extraordinary  results  which  have  followed  the 
employment  of  steam  as  a  mechanical  agent.  To  one  individual,  the 
illustrious  James  Watt,  the  merit  and  honor  of  having  first  rendered  it 
extensively  available  for  that  purpose  are  preeminently  due.” 

Michael  Faraday  was  a  poor  boy,  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  appren¬ 
ticed  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  a  bookbinder  in  London.  When 
binding  the  “Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  his  eyes  caught  the  article  on 
electricity,  and  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  read  it.  He  procured  a 
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glass  vial,  an  old  pan,  and  a  few  simple  articles,  and  began  to  experi¬ 
ment.  A  customer  became  interested  in  the  boy,  and  took  him  to  hear  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  lecture  on  chemistry.  He  summoned  courage  to  write 
the  great  scientist  and  sent  the  notes  he  had  taken  of  his  lecture.  One 
night,  not  long  after,  just  as  Michael  was  about  to  retire,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  s  carriage  stopped  at  his  humble  lodging,  and  a  servant  handed  him 
a  written  invitation  to  call  upon  the  great  lecturer  the  next  morning. 
Michael  could  scarcely  trust  his  eyes  as  he  read  the  note  from  the  great 
Davy.  In  the  morning  he  called  as  requested,  and  was  engaged  to  clean 
instruments  and  take  them  to  and  from  the  lecture-room.  He  watched 
eagerly  every  movement  of  Davy,  as  he  developed  his  safety-lamp  and 
experimented  with  dangerous  explosives,  with  a  glass  mask  over  his  face. 
Michael  studied  and  experimented,  too,  and  it  was  not  long  before  this 
poor  boy,  with  no  opportunities,  was  invited  to  lecture  before  the  great 
philosophical  society.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Woolwich,  and  became  the  wonder  of  the  age  in  science.  Tyndall 
said  of  him,  (<  He  is  the  greatest  experimental  philosopher  the  world 
has  ever  seen.”  When  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  asked  what  was  his 
greatest  discovery,  he  replied,  (<  Michael  Faraday.  ” 

If  you  wished  to  learn  to  write,  would  you  have  the  patience  shown  by 
Murray,  the  linguist,  who  made  a  pen  for  himself  out  of  a  stem  of 
heather,  sharpening  it  in  the  fire,  and  for  a  copy-book  used  a  worn-out 
wool-card  ?  If  you  wished  to  learn  English  grammar,  would  you  pay 
the  price  Cobbett  paid,  who  learned  it  while  he  was  making  a  sixpence  a 
day,  sometimes  with  no  light  but  the  winter  fire,  from  which  he  was 
often  crowded  away,  and  who  was  reduced  almost  to  starvation  if  he  but 
spent  a  penny  for  pens  or  paper  ? 

Self-help  has  accomplished  about  all  the  great  things  of  the  world. 
How  many  young  men  falter,  faint,  and  dally  with  their  purpose,  because 
they  have  no  capital  to  start  with,  and  wait  and  wait  for  some  good  luck 
to  give  them  a  lift.  But  success  is  the  child  of  drudgery  and  persever¬ 
ance.  It  cannot  be  coaxed  or  bribed;  pay  the  price  and  it  is  yours. 

Where  is  the  boy  to-day  who  has  less  chance  to  rise  in  the  world  than 
Elihu  Burritt,  apprenticed  at  sixteen  to  a  blacksmith,  in  whose  shop  he 
had  to  work  at  the  forge  all  the  daylight,  and  often  by  candle  light  ? 
Yet,  he  managed,  by  studying  with  a  book  before  him  at  his  meals,  car¬ 
rying  it  in  his  pocket  that  he  might  utilize  every  spare  moment,  and 
studying  nights  and  holidays,  to  pick  up  an  excellent  education  in  the 
odds  and  ends  of  time  which  most  boys  throw  away.  While  the  rich  boy 
and  the  idler  were  yawning  and  stretching  and  getting  their  eyes  open, 
young  Burritt  had  seized  the  opportunity  and  improved  it. 

He  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  for  self-improvement, 
which  overcame  every  obstacle  in  his  pathway.  A  wealthy  gentleman 
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offered  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Harvard.  Blit  no,  Elihu  said  he  could  get 
his  education  himself,  even  though  he  had  to  work  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day  at  the  forge.  Here  was  a  determined  boy.  He  snatched 
every  spare  moment  at  the  anvil  and  forge  as  if  it  were  gold.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  with  Gladstone,  that  thrift  of  time  would  repay  him  in  after 
years  with  usury,  and  that  waste  of  it  would  make  him  dwindle.  Think 
of  a  boy  working  nearly  all  the  daylight  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  yet 
finding  time  to  study  seven  languages  in  a  single  year. 

<(  The  proudest  moment  of  my  life,”  said  he,  (<  was  when  I  had  first 
gained  the  full  meaning  of  the  first  fifteen  lines  of  Homer’s  (  Iliad. )  I 
took  a  short  triumphal  walk,  in  favor  of  that  exploit.” 

In  a  diary  kept  at  Worcester,  whither  he  went  some  ten  years  later 
to  enjoy  its  library  privileges,  are  such  entries  as  these:  w  Monday,  June 
1 8,  headache,  40  pages  Cuvier’s  (  Theory  of  the  Earth/  64  pages  French, 
11  hours’  forging.  Tuesday,  June  19,  60  lines  Hebrew,  30  Danish,  10 
lines  Bohemian,  9  lines  Polish,  15  names  of  stars,  10  hours’  forging. 
Wednesday,  June  20,  25  lines  Hebrew,  8  lines  Syriac,  11  hours’  forging.  ” 
He  mastered  eighteen  languages  and  thirty-two  dialects.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  master  of  every  important  language  in  Europe  and 
was  studying  those  of  Asia.  He  became  eminent  as  the  (<  Learned 
Blacksmith,”  and  for  his  noble  work  in  the  service  of  humanity.  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  said  of  the  manner  in  which  this  boy  with  ho  chance 
acquired  great  learning :  (<  It  is  enough  to  make  one  who  has  good 

opportunities  for  education  hang  his  head  in  shame.” 

(<  I  was  born  in  poverty,”  said  Vice-president  Henry  Wilson.  w  Want 
sat  by  my  cradle.  I  know  what  it  is  to  ask  a  mother  for  bread  when  she 
has  none  to  give.  I  left  my  home  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  eleven  years,  receiving  a  month’s  schooling  each  year, 
and,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  of  hard  work,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  six 
sheep,  which  brought  me  eighty-four  dollars.  I  never  spent  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  pleasure,  counting  eVery  penny  from  the  time  I  was  born 
till  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  know  what  it  is  to  travel  weary 
miles  and  ask  my  fellow-men  to  give  me  leave  to  toil.  ...  In  the 
first  month  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  went  into  the  woods, 
drove  a  team,  and  cut  mill-logs.  I  rose  in  the  morning  before  daylight 
and  worked  hard  until  after  dark,  and  received  the  magnificent  sum  of 
six  dollars  for  the  month’s  work!  Each  of  these  dollars  looked  as  large 
to  me  as  the  moon  looks  to-night.” 

Mr.  Wilson  determined  to  never  lose  an  opportunity  for  self-culture 
or  self-advancement.  Few  men  knew  so  well  the  value  of  spare  mo¬ 
ments.  He  seized  them  as  if  they  were  gold  and  would  not  let  one  pass 
until  he  had  wrung  from  it  every  possibility.  He  managed  to  read  a 
thousand  good  books  before  he  was  twenty-one  —  what  a  lesson  for  boys 
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on  a  farm!  When  he  left  the  farm  he  started  on  foot  for  Natick,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  over  one  hundred  miles  distant,  to  learn  the  cobbler’s  trade. 
He  went  through  Boston  that  he  might  see  Bunker  Hill  monument  and 
other  historical  landmarks.  The  whole  trip  cost  him  but  one  dollar  and 
six  cents  In  a  year  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  debating  club  at  Natick. 
Before  eight  years  had  passed,  he  made  his  great  speech  against  slavery, 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Twelve  years  later  he  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  polished  Sumner  in  Congress.  With.him,  every  oc¬ 
casion  was  a  great  occasion.  He  ground  every  circumstance  of  his  life 
into  material  for  success 

Lincoln  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  example  on  the  pages  of 
history,  showing  the  possibilities  of  our  country.  From  the  poverty  in 
which  he  was  born,  through  the  rowdyism  of  a  frontier  town,  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  frontier  society,  the  discouragement  of  early  bankruptcy  and  the 
fluctuations  of  popular  politics,  he  rose  to  the  championship  of  union 
and  freedom. 

He  was  born,  February  12,  1809,  in  a  rude  hut  near  the  Big  South 
Fork  of  Nolin  Creek,  in  what  is  now  La  Rue  County,  Kentucky.  His 
father  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  carpenter,  and  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks. 
The  cabin  had  but  one  room,  a  large  outside  chimney  at  one  end,  no 
windows,  and  only  a  rough  door,  yet  it  was  as  good  as  most  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  homes  of  that  day. 

When  Abraham  was  seven  years  old,  his  father  moved  to  Indiana, 
where  for  a  long  time  the  family  lived  in  another  cabin  of  one  room, 
which,  although  it  had  a  loft  above,  had  no  window,  door  or  floor,  no 
deerskin  before  the  entrance,  no  oiled  paper  over  the  opening  for  light. 
The  table  and  chairs  were  rude  slabs  of  wood  with  holes  bored  in  them 
for  the  sticks  which  did  duty  as  legs.  The  bedstead  consisted  of  two 
poles  held  up  by  posts  at  one  end,  and  driven  into  holes  bored  into  a 
log  of  the  cabin  wall  at  the  other. 

<(  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of  his  childhood  as  a  happy  one,”  said  Leonard 
Swett.  (<  There  was  nothing  of  sadness,  or  pinching,  nothing  of  want 
and  no  allusion  to  want  in  any  part  of  his  story.  His  own  description 
of  his  youth  was  that  of  a  joyous,  happy  boyhood.  He  told  the  story 
with  mirth  and  glee,  and  illustrated  it  by  pointed  anecdotes,  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  jocund  laugh.” 

(<  And  he  was  right,”  says  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  <(  McClure’s  Magazine.” 
<(  There  was  nothing  ignoble  or  mean  in  this  Indiana  pioneer  life.  It  was 
rude,  but  with  only  the  rudeness  which  the  ambitious  are  willing  to  en¬ 
dure  in  order  to  push  on  to  a  better  condition  than  they  otherwise  could 
know.  These  people  did  not  accept  their  hardships  apathetically.  They 
did  not  regard  them  as  permanent.  They  were  only  temporary  depriva¬ 
tions  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  what  they  had  come  into  the 
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country  to  do.  For  this  reason  they  endured  hopefully  all  that  was  hard. 
It  is  worth  notice,  too,  that  there  was  nothing  belittling  in  their  life; 
there  was  no  pauperism,  no  shirking.  Each  family  provided  for  its  own 
simple  wants,  and  had  the  conscious  dignity  which  comes  from  being 
equal  to  a  situation.  If  their  lives  lacked  culture  and  refinement,  they 
were  rich  in  independence  and  self-reliance. ” 

(<  The  world  will  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  remarkable  contrast 
presented  by  certain  phases  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life,”  says  Jesse  W.  Weik 
in  the  (<  Youth’s  Companion.”  <(  Perhaps  people  a  hundred  years  hence 
will  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  speech  at  Gettysburg  battle-field  and  the 
inaugural  address  delivered  from  the  portico  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  March  4,  1865,  were  written  by  a  man  whose  school  days,  all  told, 
(  did  not  amount  to  one  year/  and  who  was  ‘  never  inside  of  a  college  or 
academy  building  >  till  after  he  had  become  a  practising  lawyer,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.” 

<(  I  induced  my  husband  to  permit  Abe  to  read  and  study  at  home,  as 
well  as  at  school,”  said  his  stepmother.  (<  At  -first  he  was  not  easily  rec¬ 
onciled  to  the  idea  of  having  the  boy  spend  so  much  time  on  books;  but 
finally,  he,  too,  seemed  willing  to  encourage  him  to  a  certain  extent. 
Abe  was  a  dutiful  son  to  me  always,  and  we  took  particular  care,  when 
he  was  reading,  not  to  disturb  him, —  we  would  let  him  read  on  till  he 
quit  of  his  own  accord.” 

(<  No  newspaper  ever  escaped  him,”  says  Miss  Tarbell  in  McClure’s 
(<  Early  Life  of  Lincoln.”  <(  From  everything  he  read  he  made  long  ex¬ 
tracts,  using  a  turkey-buzzard  pen  and  brier-root  ink.  When  he  had  no 
paper  he  would  write  on  a  board,  and  thus  preserve  his  selections 
until  he  secured  a  ‘copy-book.  The  wooden  fire-shovel  was  his 
usual  slate,  and  on  its  back  he  ciphered  with  a  charred  stick, 
shaving  it  off  when  covered.  The  logs  and  boards  in  his 
vicinity  he  filled  with  his  figures  and  quotations.  By 
night  he  read  and  worked  as  long  as  there  was 
light,  and  he  kept  a  book  in  the  crack  of  the  logs 
m'\  in  his  loft,  to  have  it  at  hand  at  peep  of  day.” 

<(  The  books  within  his  reach  were  few,  but 
they  were  among  the  best,”  said  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  (<  First  and  foremost  was  that  collection  of 
great  literature  in  prose  and  verse,  the  Bible:  a  li¬ 
brary  of  sixty-six  volumes,  presenting  nearly  every  literary  form,  and 
translated  at  the  fortunate  moment  when  the  English  language  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  recent  impress  of  its  greatest  masters  of  the  speech  of 
imagination.  This  literature  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  intimately,  familiarly, 
fruitfully;  as  Shakespeare  knew  it  in  an  earlier  version,  and  as  Tennyson 
knew  it,  and  was  deeply  influenced  by  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  entered 
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into  and  trained  Lincoln’s  imagination.  Then  there  was  that  wise  and 
very  human  text-book  of  the  knowledge  of  character  and  life,  LEsop’s  Fa¬ 
bles’ ;  that  masterpiece  of  clear  presentation,  ( Robinson  Crusoe’;  and  that 
classic  of  pure  English,  (  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  These  four  books  — 
in  the  hands  of  a  meditative  boy,  who  read  until  the  last  ember  went  out 
on  the  hearth,  began  again  when  the  earliest  light  reached  his  bed  in  the 
loft  of  the  log  cabin,  who  perched  himself  on  a  stump,  book  in  hand,  at 
the  end  of  every  furrow  in  the  plowing  season  — contained  the  elements 
of  a  movable  university. 

(<  To  these  must  be  added  many  volumes  borrowed  from  more  fortu¬ 
nate  neighbors;  for  he  had  (  read  through  every  book  he  had  heard  of  in 
that  country  for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles.’  A  history  of  the  United  States 
and  a  copy  of  Weems’s  (  Life  of  Washington  ’  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
political  education.  That  he  read  with  his  imagination  as  well  as  with 
his  eyes  is  clear  from  certain  words  spoken  in  the  senate  chamber  at 
Trenton  in  1861.  (  May  I  be  pardoned,’  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  (if,  on  this 

occasion,  I  mention  that  way  back  in  my  childhood,  the  earliest  days  of 
my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of 
the  members  have  ever  seen, — Weems’s  (<  Life  of  Washington.”  I  remem¬ 
ber  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and  struggles  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country;  and  none  fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagina¬ 
tion  so  deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  river,  the  contest  with  the  Hessians,  the  great 
hardships  endured  at  that  time, —  all  fixed  themselves  ; 

on  my  memory  more  than  any  single  Revolution¬ 
ary  event;  and  you  all  know,  for  you  have  all  been 
boys,  how  those  early  impressions  last  longer  than 
any  others.  ’  ” 

In  another  log  cabin,  in  the  backwoods  of  Ohio, 
a  poor  widow  is  holding  a  boy  eighteen  months  old, 
and  wondering  if  she  will  be  able  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  her  little  ones.  The  boy  grows,  and  in  a 
few  years  we  find  him  chopping  wood  and  tilling 
the  little  clearing  in  the  forest,  to  help  his  mother. 

Every  spare  hour  is  spent  in  studying  the  books  he 
has  borrowed,  but  cannot  buy.  At  sixteen  he  gladly 
accepts  a  chance  to  drive  mules  on  a  canal  towpath. 

Did  Garfield  sit  still  and  dream  of  the  days  when 
his  ideal  should  be  fulfilled  ?  If  that  had  been  his 
spirit  and  quality,  he  would  have  spent  his  whole  life 
on  the  towpath.  But  he.  labored  persistently,  studied 
hard,  and  <(made  things  happen,”  instead  of  (<  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.”  When  he  wanted  to  improve  his  education  at  the  seminary, 
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he  cut  wood  for  fifty  days  in  order  to  make  fifty  dollars  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense.  When  he  desired  still  higher  culture,  he  became  bell-ringer  and 
general  sweeper  at  the  institute,  so  that  he  might  pay  his  way.  And 
when  he  went  at  last  to  college,  he  managed  by  strenuous  purpose  and 
unflinching  industry,  to  do  in  three  years  what  most  men  could  hardly 
accomplish  in  six.  A  man  like  that  can  do  anything.  It  was  as  easy  for 
Garfield  to  be  President  as  to  be  a  mule-driver, —  because  he  was  always 
fitting  himself  for  nobler  service  and  more  splendid  achievement.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  dreams  and  lofty  ideals,  and  he  had  the  indomitable 
will  which  enabled  him  to  realize  and  accomplish  them. 

In  1893,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  blind  boy  of  German  parent¬ 
age  was  admitted  as  a  freshman  at  the  University  of  Texas,  readily  pass¬ 
ing  examinations.  His  delicate  physique  forbade  him  to  do  full  work 
while  in  the  university,  and,  therefore,  his  university  course  covered 
a  period  of  five  years.  In  that  time  he  completed  courses  in  English, 
history,  German,  French,  mathematics,  physics,  political  science,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  Latin.  (<  The  record  books  of  the  university,”  said  the  Aus¬ 
tin  (<  Statesman,”  (<  show  that  young  Dohmen  ranks  clearly  above  any  of 
his  classmates  in  a  graduating  class  of  more  than  one  hundred  students 
from  all  departments.” 

Dr.  George  Bruce  Halstead,  head  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  said  of  him:  (<  Mr.  Dohmen  has  not  only  finished 
the  regular  course  in  mathematics,  including  differential  and  integral 
calculus  and  the  theory  of  complex  variables,  but,  as  a  postgraduate  in 
mathematics,  he  has  taken  projective  geometry,  and  is  now  finishing  an 
extended  course  in  non-Euclidean  geometry,  being  the  only  blind  person 
that  ever  studied  this  unusual  subject.  His  thinking  in  mathematics  is 
remarkably  vigorous.”  Yet  he  has  been  blind  since  his  sixth  year. 

His  undergraduate  course,  being  largely  prescribed,  rendered  special¬ 
ization  impossible  for  the  time  being,  in  any  other  department  than 
mathematics.  Yet  he  is  greatly  interested  in  philosophy  and  political 
science.  Mr.  Dohmen’s  aptitude  in  learning  languages  is  hardly  less 
than  his  power  of  mastering  abstruse  mathematical  demonstrations.  He 
writes  and  speaks  English  and  German,  reads  French,  and  is  a  thorough 
Latin  scholar. 

He  held  a  membership  in  the  university  in  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity. 
He  attended  student  banquets,  and  got  as  much  fun  out  of  their  jollifica¬ 
tions  as  the  most  light  hearted.  He  was  fond  of  the  theater,  and  was 
frequently  seen  there.  His  summer  vacations  were  spent  largely  in 
traveling.  His  craving  for  order  and  regularity  was  illustrated  even  in 
his  care  of  his  room.  Every  book  in  his  bookcase  and  every  article  of 
furniture  in  his  room  had  a  place.  Franz  Dohmen  was  more  amazed 
than  any  one  else  at  the  high  standing  he  took. 
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The  boy  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  State  Institute  for  the 
blind.  There  his  naturally  quick  and  bright  intellect  found  opportunity 
tor  rapid  expansion.  Opportunity  was  also  afforded  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  musical  taste.  He  became  a  good  performer  on  the  piano,  pipe 
organ,  and  violoncello. 

His  versatility  is  illustrated  by  his  mastery  and  practice  of  all  the 
systems  of  writing  for  the  blind.  He  does  rapid  reading  and  writing  in 
the  New  York  system,  Braille  system,  the  Moon  system,  and  the  modi¬ 
fied  Braille  system.  He  also  reads  the  few  desirable  books  obtainable 
written  in  the  raised  letter  system ;  but  in  the  realm  of  thought  in  which 
his  mind  is  usually  engaged,  there  are  few  books  printed  for  the  blind. 
His  mother  copies  many  books  for  him  with  a  machine  which  writes  the 
Braille  system.  In  taking  notes  on  lectures,  he  uses  a  shorthand  system 
of  his  own  invention.  This  is  a  phonetic  system,  and  he  shortens  or 
lengthens  it,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  desires  to  write. 
All  his  lecture  notes  or  essays  he  writes  for  himself  on  an  ordinary  tvpe- 
writer,  without  the  use  of  raised  letters.  He  works  very  rapidly,  with 
rare  mistakes.  In  this  work  he  requires  the  assistance  of  no  one,  except 
when  he  is  preparing  French  essays  or  exercises;  then,  at  his  direction 
some  one  looks  over  the  work  and  places  the  accents  wherever  indicated. 
In  preparing  a  lesson  in  mathematics,  his  memory  is  nothing  less  than 
wonderful.  As  a  rule  he  studies  with  one  of  his  classmates.  When  a 
complicated  figure  is  under  consideration,  his  companion  explains  its 
general  form,  and  then  takes  Mr.  Dohmen’s  hand,  and,  holding  his  in¬ 
dex  finger,  traces  out  the  different  lines  of  the  figure  and  names  the  let¬ 
ters  at  the  extremities  and  intersections  of  the  lines.  Then  he  reads 
aloud  the  description  of  the  figure,  or,  the  demonstration  that  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  student,  and  they  together  form  the  equations  and  propo¬ 
sitions  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Should  a  mistake 
occur  in  the  statement  of  any  proposition,  no  one  is  quicker  to  observe 
it  than  Mr.  Dohmen.  He  is  equally  alert  in  perceiving  any  error  in  at¬ 
tributing  the  wrong  letters  to  any  line  involved  in  a  figure. 

Mr.  Dohmen  has  written  and  published  an  article  on  <(  Facial  Percep¬ 
tion,  ®  as  it  is  termed,  but  which  he  entitles  <(  Aural  Perception. w  In 
passing  a  post,  a  tree,  or  a  house,  he  is  as  cognizant  of  the  fact  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  can  see.  He  says,  when  he  passes  a  large  tree,  it  fairly  obtrudes 
itself  upon  him. 

After  his  graduation,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Mr. 
Dohmen  and  his  mother  sailed  immediately  for  Germany,  where  he  was 
to  enter  for  his  doctorate  some  one  of  the  great  German  universities, 
intending  to  devote  his  time  to  mathematics,  political  science,  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  expects  eventually  to  return  to  Texas  and  engage  in  teaching 
his  favorite  studies. 
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Those  who  know  Mr.  Dohmen  best  are  confident  in  predicting  that  a 
wide  field  of  work  and  usefulness  awaits  him  in  the  future.  Shut  away 
from  the  sights  of  the  world,  his  clear,  strong,  and  vigorous  mind,  with 
its  philosophical  bent,  will  evolve  conceptions  and  father  ideas  that  will 
be  almost  sure  to  make  him  famous.  In  all  probability,  he  will  thus  be¬ 
come  a  great  writer.  As  a  teacher,  his  remarkable  power  of  describing 
accurately  what  he  feels  and  knows,  already  renders  him  an  assured  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  profession. 

(<  Yale’s  blind  law  student  ”  certainly  does  not  count  himself  out  of 
the  race  of  life,  judging  by  this  word  of  cheer  for  himself  and  those  like 
him.  <(  It  is  true,”  he  says,  (( that  a  blind  man  is  greatly  handicapped  by 
reason  of  his  affliction ;  but,  if  he  has  true  grit,  a  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  energy  and  perseverance,  this  great  disadvantage  can  be,  in  a  large 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  overcome.  It  means  the  putting  forth  of  all 
that  is  best  within  him.  It  means  close  application,  hard  and  persistent 
work  and  constant  training  and  developing  of  his  four  remaining  senses, 
until  they  have  attained  that  state  of  perfection  necessary  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  work  which  he  has  mapped  out.  It  is  because  they 
attained  this  high  state  of  perfection  that  blind  men  have  been  and  are 
successful  in  various  walks  of  life.  Blind  men  have  been  successful  as 
scholars,  divines,  teachers,  musicians,  and,  in  some  instances,  as  law¬ 
yers. 

<(  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  profession  of  law  is  the  most  inac¬ 
cessible  to  a  blind  man.  But,  in  fact,  it  affords  the  blind  man  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fight  his  own  way  inch  by  inch  in  the  battle  of  life.  It  tends 
to  make  him  strong  and  self-reliant.  It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  his  faculties,  the  memory.  By 
means  of  this  faculty  he  is  enabled  to  grasp  all  the  salient  points  of  a 
case,  to  instantly  call  to  mind  precedents,  and  to  apply  previously  noted 
points  of  law  with  telling  emphasis. 

(<  This  power  is  also  an  important  factor  in  connection  with  his  con¬ 
sultation  work.  In  undertaking  this  work,  the  blind  man  must  concen¬ 
trate  his  mind  entirely  upon  the  subject  before  him.  It  is  possible  for  a 
blind  man  to  focus  his  thoughts  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  a  person 
gifted  with  sight,  as  the  power  of  attraction  which  external  objects  nat¬ 
urally  possess  is  unable  to  distract  his  attention.  Taking  these  things 
into  consideration,  it  is  entirely  within  the  realms  of  possibility  for  a 
blind  man  to  become  a  successful  lawyer.  ” 

Nor  are  these  by  any  means  the  only  examples  of  blind  people  now 
doing  or  ready  to  do  their  full  share  of  the  world’s  work. 

In  the  United  States  alone  there  are  engaged  in  musical  occupations 
one  hundred  and  fifty  blind  piano  tuners,  one  hundred  and  fifty  blind 
teachers  of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind,  five  hundred  blind  private 
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teachers,  one  hundred  blind  church  organists,  fifteen  or  more  blind  com¬ 
posers  and  publishers  of  music,  and  several  blind  dealers  in  musical  in¬ 
struments. 

About  sixty  years  ago  a  boy  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  an  accident.  He  was  a  bright,  quick¬ 
witted,  aspiring  lad,  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  terrible  misfortune. 
When  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education,  and  set  himself  to  work  with  a  will.  His  progress  was  a  surprise 
to  all  his  friends.  His  sightless  eyes  did  not  appear  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  success.  He  could  travel  alone  in  anyr  direction  about  his 
home,  even  on  horseback,  and  his  sense  of  touch  seemed  ample  to  make 
him  familiar,  not  only  with  all  material  objects,  but  even  with  art  and 
science.  In  early  manhood  he  was  well  fitted  to  enter  Harvard  College, 
and  he  repaired  thither  with  that  intention.  But  Dr.  Howe,  at  the  head 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  sought  him  out  and 
persuaded  him  to  become  a  teacher  of  music  in  his  school.  In  this  de¬ 
partment  young  Campbell  became  an  expert,  and  met  the  requirements 
so  completely  that  Dr.  Howe  proposed  he  should  spend  a  year  in  Europe 
for  still  higher  equipment.  This  he  did,  and  was  the  surprise  of  learned 
professors  and  educators  in  every  place  where  he  sojourned.  On  his 
return  to  London  from  the  Continent,  prominent  educators  invited  him 
to  address  an  audience  of  blind  people  they  would  gather  in  the  great 
metropolis.  The  result  was  that  one  of  the  wealthiest  dukes  of  the  realm 
said:  ((  Mr.  Campbell,  if  you  can  be  retained  in  this  city  to  found  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  superintend  it,  my  fortune  is  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  ®  After  much  thought  and  prayer,  Mr.  Campbell  accepted  the 
proposition,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  founded  (<  The  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  and  Academy  of  Music, ®  at  the  head  of  which  he 
has  been  from  that  day  to  this, —  a  benefactor  whose  praise  is  sung 
throughout  the  British  empire.  Poverty  was  nothing;  privation  was 
nothing;  even  blindness  was  nothing  to  a  soul  that  was  animated  by  a 
grand  and  noble  purpose  !  Horace  Mann  said  to  the  students  of  An¬ 
tioch  College,  (<  Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some  victory  for 
humanity; ))  but  not  one  of  the  students  addressed  was  blind. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Alabama,  June  27,  1880,  her  father  being 
a  former  Confederate  officer,  and  later  a  United  States  marshal.  No  at¬ 
tempt  at  education  was  made  for  the  first  seven  years  of  her  apparently 
hopeless  life.  She  was  about  eighteen  months  old  when  she  lost  all 
senses  but  that  of  touch. 

People  who  did  not  know  said  that  she  was  weak-minded.  But  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  study  such  little  human  beings  soon  discovered 
that  Helen  could  think,  if  she  could  not  speak,  and  that  she  could 
observe,  if  she  could  not  see.  So  they  went  to  work  to  teach  her  to 
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express  what  she  thought  and  to  tell  what  she  observed.  It  was  slow 
work,  at  first,  but  day  by  day  the  mind  in  the  dark  began  to  awaken. 
Day  by  day  the  nimble  little  fingers  learned  how  to  ask  questions,  and 
the  puzzled  brain  learned  howr  to  understand  the  answers.  She  learned 
faster  and  faster,  at  length  entering  Radcliffe  College.  Helen  Keller 
to-day  knows  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  average  women  who  have  all 
their  senses  fully  developed.  She  reads  and  understands  what  the 
raised  letters  tell  her.  She  does  wonderful  modeling.  She  writes 
strange,  poetic  little  essays,  full  of  imagination  and  a  fine,  far-away  sort 
of  sentiment  that  is  like  old-fashioned  lavender  in  the  world  of  perfume. 
She  is  a  well-educated  girl,  and  singularly  attractive.  Her  life  in  the 
silence  and  dark  does  not  make  her  morose  or  suspicious.  The  blind 
are  often  cheerful,  but  unduly  sensitive;  the  deaf  are  nearly  always 
melancholy.  Helen  Keller  is  neither  sensitive  nor  sad.  She  is  more 
cheerful  than  the  ordinary  woman  who  can  see,  and  is  too  busy  to  waste 
time  on  any  imaginary  grievance. 

<(  I  am  now  sixty-one  years  old,”  said  Bishop  Wesley  J.  Gaines,  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  in  1901  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Methodists  at  London.  (<  I  wras 
twenty-five  years  old  when  I  became  a  free  man. 
My  slave  days  were  spent  on  the  estate  of  Robert 
Toombs.  I  learned  to  read  and  write  during  my 
slave  days,  and  in  rather  an  interesting  manner. 
To  a  very  young  member  of  the  Toombs  family  I 
owe  these  accomplishments.  He  was  so  small  that 
I  had  to  carry  him  many  miles  to  take  my  lessons. 
It  was  permitted  to  a  slave  to  learn  to  read,  you  know, 
but  it  was  against  the  law  to  teach  a  slave  to  write. 

<(  My  little  teacher  was  between  nine  and  ten  years 
old.  He  taught  me  to  read  first.  I  then  had  a  crazy  desire  to  learn 
^  to  write,  but  in  view  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  I  feared  to  ask 
him  to  teach  me.  But  finally  I  conceived  a  long-headed  scheme. 
I  inveigled  him  to  where  there  was  some  nice,  smooth  sand.  In  as  skil¬ 
ful  a  manner  as  I  could  command  I  led  up  to  the  subject.  ( Write  out 
the  alphabet  here  in  the  sand,J  I  finally  asked  of  him.  To  my  surprise 
he  did  it  promptly.  By  a  little  more  diplomacy  I  managed  to  make  him 
forget  the  letters  in  the  sand,  and  managed  to  get  him  away  from 
the  spot  and  to  his  home  again.  You  may  be  sure  I  got  to  that  al¬ 
phabet  as  quickly  as  my  legs  would  carry  me  after  I  had  the  boy  home 


again. 


b  pon  a  second  occasion  I  asked  him  to  jumble  the  letters  into 
words,  which  he  did.  Other  lessons  followed,  until  I  was  able  to  write 
as  well  as  to  read.  But  I  had  to  keep  it  dark. 
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<l  Finally  it  came  to  my  notice  that  Mr.  Toombs’s  overseer  was  defraud¬ 
ing  him,  was  selling  his  grain  to  private  individuals.  What  he  did  with 
the  money,  I  can  t  say.  I  made  so  bold  as  to  write  Mr.  Toombs  a  letter 
telling  him  about  it.  After  Mr.  Toombs  had  gotten  over  his  surprise 
that  I  could  write,  he  asked  for  proof  regarding  the  overseer’s  dishonesty. 
I  told  him  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  the  overseer  had  been  selling, 
and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  was  discharged  and  I  got  his  job. ” 

A  little  lad  was  loitering  along  the  street  of  an  interior  city.  As  he 
passed  the  shop  of  the  local  photographer,  a  man  came  out  and  spoke 
to  him.  wDo  you  want 
promptly,  wYes,  sir!” 

(<  If  you  get  it,  will 
asked. 

Again  the  answer  was,  <(  Yes,  sir!” 

uIt  is  not  a  lively  one.  You  have  to  sit  still  and 
watch  things,  ”  the  man  said.  (<  Do  you  think  you 
can  keep  awake  ?  ” 

<(  I  can  try,  sir!  ”  the  boy  said;  so,  after  a  little 
more  talk,  he  got  the  job. 

It  certainly  was  not  a  lively  one.  He  had  to  ®  IpM-7  "'Tj----" 
sit  upon  a  housetop  and  watch  a  lot  of  photographic 
negatives,  to  make  certain  that  they  got  just  enough 
light  and  none  too  much.  He  did  the  work  well.  The 
photographer  never  caught  him  napping,  no  matter  how 
suddenly  he  came  upon  him.  In  a  little  while  he  showed  that  he  was  as 
intelligent  as  he  was  trusty. 

Sitting  aloft  day  after  day,  the  lad  fell  to  studying  the  heavens. 
Chance  had  thrown  into  his  hands  a  volume  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick’s 
(<  Practical  Astronomy.”  At  first  he  found  it  dry  reading,  but  in  a  little 
while  the  study  of  it  had  redoubled  his  interest  in  his  ever-beloved  sky. 
He  longed  above  everything  else  for  a  telescope,  which  would  enable 
him  the  better  to  search  out  its  glories,  its  mysteries. 

To  get  money  for  this  purpose  he  worked  and  saved.  A  shabby  coat 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  if  the  shabbiness  meant  something  toward  the 
desire  of  his  heart.  Yet  he  was  only  frugal,  never  niggardly,  and  al¬ 
ways  generous  to  a  friend.  Soon  he  was  able  to  buy  a  telescope  of  the 
very  best  pattern.  It  had  a  five-inch  refractor.  When  it  was  duly  in 
position  upon  the  roof,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  working  hours,  he 
was  about  the  happiest  young  fellow  in  the  world. 

Besides  a  good  telescope,  he  had  phenomenally  keen  sight.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  with  this  five-inch  refractor,  an  instrument 
below  the  first  power,  he  discovered  and  described  a  dozen  comets. 
Providence  perhaps  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  a  rich  man  to  offer 


a  job  ?  ”  he  asked.  The  boy  said 
you  attend  to  it  ?  ”  the  man  -  j 
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prizes  for  just  such  discoveries.  They  were  not  very  big  prizes,  but  al¬ 
together  this  self-taught  astronomer  won  enough  of  them  to  give  him  a 
thousand  dollars. 

He  had,  however,  rebuffs  as  well  as  helps  from  the  world.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scien-ce  met  in  his  native  city 
not  long  after  he  had  begun  his  study  of  the  heavens.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  president,  Simon  Newcomb,  and  began  modestly  to  speak 
cf  what  he  had  done  and  hoped  to  do.  (<  Humph  !  You  would  better 
put  away  that  telescope  !  It  is  too  big,  anyway.  You  can  do  nothing 
with  it;  you  would  better  study  mathematics  than  waste  your  time  star¬ 
gazing,  w  said  the  great  man.  The  beginner  left  him,  half  heartbroken. 
But  after  the  first  smart  he  resolved  that  he  would  study  mathematics, 
and  he  did. 

Time’s  whirligig  brings  some  revenges  that  are  precious.  Fifteen 
years  later,  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  writing  to  Prof.  Edward  Emerson 
Barnard,  upon  whom  Vanderbilt  University  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science,  and  whom  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London 
has  been  proud  to  make  a  Fellow,  asked  if  Professor  Barnard  (<  knew 
anything  of  a  young  fellow  with  a  telescope,  who  had  lived  in  Nashville 
when  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  there  ? w  and 
added,  after  some  further  inquiry,  (<  It  cannot  be  possible  that  you  are 
the  one  I  mean. M 

It  was  not  only  possible  but  actual.  Professor  Barnard,  to-day  the 
foremost  of  American  astronomers,  who  had  mastered  not  merely  math¬ 
ematics,  but  the  whole  college  curriculum,  who  has  discovered  more 
comets  than  any  other  living  man,  and  who  has  mapped  and  measured 
the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  is  the  lad  who  made  his  beginnings  by 
faithfulness  over  few  things,  upon  the  roof  of  a  Nashville  photograph 
gallery. 

In  1874  a  poor  youth  with  a  broad  brogue  was  working  in  a  machine- 
shop  in  South  Boston.  As  he  learned  more  of  our  language  and  caught 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  he  began  to  crave  an  education.  But 
how  could  he  get  it  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  money  except  what  he 
earned,  and  with  but  little  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  around 
him  ?  What  could  he  do  toward  getting  a  liberal  education  ? 

But  the  Scotch  find  a  way  or  make  one.  He  went  to  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  told  him  how  he  longed  for  an  education,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  get  it.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  college,  but  it 
seemed  impossible.  The  good  man  told  him  that  he  had  only  a  small 
salary  himself,  but  he  would  give  him  what  he  could  of  it  to  help  him  to 
an  education. 

Most  boys  under  the  circumstances  would  have  remained  in  igno¬ 
rance,  on  a  level  with  their  fellows  in  the  machine-shop.  A  college  edu- 
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cation  might  seem  impossible  to  those  about  him  who  thought  he  was 
foolish  to  attempt  the  impossible,  but  not  so  to  him.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  within  him  which  urged  him  on  and  bade  him  make  the  most  of 
himself.  With  the  help  of  the  good  minister  he  fitted  for  college,  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  with  honors,  and  became  pastor  of  the  largest 
Congregational  church  in  New  England,  the  New  Old  South. 

John  Huston  Finley,  too,  had  this  indomitable  spirit.  He  was  born 
on  a  prairie  farm  near  Ottawa,  Illinois,  where  he  was  taught  to  plow  and 
attended  to  the  stock,  because  his  father  was  a  man  of  modest  means.  But 
he  was  ambitious  and  full  of  energy,  and,  at  ten  years,  he  spent  his  spare 
hours  studying  Latin  and  algebra.  At  thirteen  he  was  assisting  the 
country  schoolmaster  by  hearing  the  (<  third  reader  class, ®  and,  before  he 
was  eighteen,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Ottawa  High  School,  whither 
he  walked  eight  miles  every  Monday  morning  and  back  Friday  evening, 
completing  the  four  years’  course  in  fourteen  months.  Though  under 
the  legal  age,  he  was  licensed  to  teach ;  and,  after  one  winter  thus  spent 
in  the  village  of  Grand  Ridge,  that  had  sprung  up  around  his  birthplace, 
he  entered  Knox  College,  Galesburg.  Those  who  smiled  at  the  diffident 
boy  that  first  day  little  thought  that  in  ten  years  he  would  be  president 
of  the  college.  But  so  it  came  to  pass. 

When  he  had  been  in  college  only  six  months,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  to  help  to  run  it.  He  determined  to  finish 
at  Knox,  however,  and,  returning  a  year  later,  he  did  so.  While  there, 
he  found  time  and  opportunity  to  work  in  a  printing  office.  From  his 
earliest  boyhood  he  had  been  interested  in  type  and  book-making,  and 
when  two  Scotchmen  gave  him  a  <(  case  *  in  one  corner  of  their  little 
shop,  he  was  happy. 

(<  If  what  success  I  have  had  is  attributable  to  any  one  thing  more 
than  another, w  he  said,  not  long  ago,  (<  it  is  to  the  fact  that  I  learned  to 
set  type  and  correct  proof. w 

During  his  enforced  absence  from  college,  he  was  made  principal  of 
the  village  school.  Before  leaving  college,  he  entered  an  essay  contest. 
He  desired  to  choose  for  his  subject,  <(  The  Jew  in  Modern  History,  ®  but 
could  not,  for  lack  of  material.  He  feared  that  his  leaving  would  dis¬ 
qualify  him,  but  went  on  with  the  essay  just  the  same.  One  day,  a 
young  lawyer  went  to  Grand  Ridge  to  lecture.  His  name  was  Eckels, 
and  his  subject  ((  The  Jews. »  After  the  lecture,  young  Finley  explained 
to  him  his  plight,  and  the  lawyer  offered  to  let  him  have  his  books  of 
reference.  For  five  days  and  nights  Finley  worked  on  the  essay,  sleep¬ 
ing  only  an  occasional  hour  during  the  time.  He  won  the  prize,  and 
also  the  friendship  of  the  man  who  was  afterward  comptroller  of  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  president  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  banks  in  Chicago. 

8—273 
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After  finishing  at  Knox,  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins.  He  had  not  the 
money  to  pay  his  way  there,  but  hoped  to  find  employment  in  some 
printing  office  in  Baltimore.  A  long  search  proved  fruitless,  and  he  was 
wondering  what  he  should  do,  when  one  of  the  professors,  hearing  that 
he  could  read  proof,  gave  him  a  trial.  The  result  of  this  was  the  where¬ 
withal  to  pay  his  tuition  and  board,  a  friendship  with  some  of  the  leading 
professors  of  the  college,  and  finally  a  career  in  letters.  In  1892,  he  was 
elected  president  of  his  alma  mater.  This  gave  him  the  distinction  of 
being  the  youngest  college  president  in  America  at  the  time,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  gave  all  of  his  time  to  building  up  the  institution,  and  made 
it  one  of  the  best  known  of  Western  colleges. 

He  resigned  his  Illinois  position,  to  become  one  of  the  editors  of 
<(  McClure’s  Magazine.”  He  has  been  recently  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  chair  of  politics  in  Princeton  University. 

(<  If,  ®  says  David  Starr  Jordan,  (<one  lies  down  in  the  furrow,  and 
says:  (I  won’t  try;  I  shall  never  amount  to  anything;  I  am  too  poor; 
and,  if  I  wait  to  save  money,  I  shall  be  too  old  to  go  to  school > —  if  you 
do  this,  I  say,  you  won’t  amount  to  anything.  Those  among  you  whom 
fate  has  cut  out  for  nobodies  are  the  ones  who  will  never  try.  ” 

There’s  always  a  river  to  cross, 

Always  an  effort  to  make, 

If  there’s  anything  good  to  win, 

Any  rich  prize  to  take ; 

Yonder’s  the  fruit  we  crave, 

Yonder  the  charming  scene; 

But  deep  and  wide,  with  a  troubled  tide, 

Is  the  river  that  lies  between. 

’  Tis  weary  watching  wave  by  wave, 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward, 

We  climb,  like  corals,  grave  by  grave, 

And  pave  a  path  that’s  sunward; 

We’re  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray, 

But  newer  strength  we  borrow, 

And,  where  the  vanguard,  camps  to-day, 

The  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow. 

—  Gerald  Massey. 

The  foes  with  which  they  waged  their  strife 
Were  passion,  self,  and  sin ; 

The  victories  that  laureled  life 
Were  fought  and  won  within. 

—  Edward  H.  Dewart. 
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Either  never  attempt  or  else  accomplish. 

.—  Motto  of  the  Dcjkf.  of  Dorset. 

What  though  ten  thousand  faint, 

Desert  or  yield,  or  in  weak  terror  flee  ! 

Heed  not  the  panic  of  the  multitude ; 

Thine  be  the  captain’s  watchword, —  Victory ! 

—  Horatius  Bonar. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 

I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 

Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

—  Dryden. 

wThe  nature  which  is  all  wood  and  straw  is  of  no  use  ;  if  we  are  to  do  well, 
we  must  have  some  iron  in  us.” 

(<  T hat  likes  me  best  that  is  not  got  with  ease, 

Which  thousand  dangers  do  accompany.” 

Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall. 

—  Goldsmith. 

(<  I  know  no  such  unquestionable  badge  and  ensign  of  a  sovereign  mind  as 
that  tenacity  of  purpose  which,  through  all  changes  of  companions,  or  parties,  or 
fortunes,  changes  never,  bates  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  wearies  out  opposition 
and  arrives  at  its  port.” 

(<  Stick  to  your  aim  :  the  mongrel’s  hold  will  slip, 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bulldog’s  grip.” 

(<  The  nerve  that  never  relaxes,  the  eye  that  never  blenches,  the  thought  that 
never  wanders, —  these  are  the  masters  of  victory.” 

When  you  get  into  a  tight  place,  and  everything  goes  against  you,  till  it  seems 
as  if  you  could  not  hold  on  a  minute  longer,  never  give  up  then,  for  that’s  just  the 
place  and  time  that  the  tide  ’ll  turn.  — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

I  find  nothing  so  singular  in  life  as  this,  that  everything  opposing  appears 
to  lose  its  substance  the  moment  one  actually  grapples  with  it. 

—  Hawthorne. 

«  a  t  last  I  am  here!  w  exclaimed  a  determined-looking  man  who  had 
just  entered,  addressing  General  Dumas,  seated  in  the  house  of  a 
French  physician,  on  the  German  side  of  the  River  Niemen, 
December  13,  1812.  Dumas  scanned  the  stranger  with  a  suspicious 
glance.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak.  His  hair  and  beard  were 
long,  unkempt,  and  singed  with  fire;  his  features  were  wan  and  thin 
and  black  with  powder;  but  his  eyes  gleamed  with  dauntless  purpose, 
and  his  entire  bearing  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  iron. 

<(  What,  General  Dumas!  »  he  exclaimed,  <(  do  you  not  know  me  ?® 

(<  No,”  replied  the  general ;  <(  who  are  you  ?  * 
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<(  I  am  the  rear  guard  of  the  Grand  Army,  Marshal  Ney, ®  replied  the 
visitor. 

General  Dumas  looked  again,  long  and  earnestly,  and  at  length  said, 
half  to  himself,  <(  It  is,  indeed,  Ney!® 

On  the  morning  of  that  very  day,  the  wretched 
remnants  of  Napoleon’s  grand  army,  some  thirty 
thousand  in  all,  escaped  from  Russian  territory  and 
crossed  the  Niemen.  The  (<01d  Guard®  numbered 
but  three  hundred  men,  but  they  still  marched 
proudly  as  of  old.  Ney,  who  had  survived  four 
rear  guards  of  some  five  thousand  men  each,  man¬ 
aged  to  collect  seven  hundred  fresh  men  and  held  the 
pursuing  thousands  in  check  all  day  long  while  the 
army  filed  across  the  bridge.  His  little  band  dwin¬ 
dled  until  he  had  but  thirty  soldiers  in  line.  With 
these  falling  one  by  one  he  fought  until  the  bridge  was 
clear.  The  men  rushed  across,  but  Ney  walked  coolly 
backward,  fired  the  last  bullet  at  the  Russians,  threw 
his  gun  into  the  river,  and  left  the  enemy’s  territory  last  of  all. 

What  wonder  that  such  a  man  was  called  wthe  bravest  of  the  brave!  ® 


Grit  is  a  permanent,  solid  quality,  which  enters  into  the  very  struc¬ 
ture,  the  very  tissues  of  the  constitution.  A  weak  man,  a  wavering, 
irresolute  man,  may  be  (<  spunky®  upon  occasion,  he  may  be  “plucky® 
in  an  emergency;  but  pure  <(grit®  is  a  part  of  the  very  character  of 
strong  men  alone.  Lord  Erskine  was  a  plucky  man;  he  even  had 
flashes  of  heroism,  and,  when  he  was  with  weaker  men,  he  was  thought 
to  have  nerve  and  even  grit;  but  when  he  entered  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  although  a  hero  at  the  bar,  the  imperiousness,  the  audacious 
scorn,  and  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Pitt  disturbed  his  equanimity 
and  exposed  the  weak  places  in  his  armor.  In  Pitt’s  commanding  pres¬ 
ence  he  lost  his  equilibrium.  His  individuality  seemed  off  its  center; 
he  felt  fluttered,  weak,  and  uneasy. 

Many  of  our  generals  in  the  Civil  War  exhibited  heroism.  They  were 
“plucky,®  and  often  displayed  great  determination,  but  Grant  had  pure 
«  g-rit  »  in  the  most  concentrated  form,  a  quality  that  rose  above  the 
“  pluck®  of  other  generals.  He  could  not  be  moved  from  his  base;  he 
was  independent,  self-centered,  immovable.  “If  you  try  to  wheedle  out 
of  him  his  plans  for  a  campaign,  he  stolidly  smokes ;  if  you  call  him  an  im¬ 
becile  and  a  blunderer,  he  blandly  lights  another  cigar;  if  vou  praise  him 
as  the  greatest  general  living,  he  placidly  returns  the  puff  from  his  regalia ; 
and  if  you  tell  him  he  should  run  for  the  presidency,  it  does  not  disturb 
the  equanimity  with  which  he  inhales  and  exhales  the  unsubstantial  vapor 
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which  typifies  the  politician’s  promises.  While  you  are  wondering'  what 
kind  of  creature  this  man  without  a  tongue  is,  you  are  suddenly  electri¬ 
fied  with  the  news  of  some  splendid  victory,  proving  that  behind  the 
cigar,  and  behind  the  face  discharged  of  all  telltale  expression,  is  the 
best  brain  to  plan  and  the  strongest  heart  to  dare  among  the  generals  of 
the  Republic. w 

It  is  grit  that  makes  the  boy  push  on  to  school  in  the  winter,  when 
the  wind  and  the  sleet  sting  his  face,  and  he  cannot  see  ahead  of  him;  it 
was  grit  that  made  Havelock  advance 
amid  the  rattling  fire  of  Sepoy  musketry 
as  he  rushed  toward  the  gates  of  Luck¬ 
now. 

Grit  is  the  grindstone  saying  to  the 
ax,  (<  You  are  hard,  are  you  ?  Well,  I 
am  harder  and  more  stubborn;  and  I  will 
wear  you  out  with  the  grit  that  is  in  my 
substance  and  fiber.  ® 

Garrison  had  grit  when  he  said,  in  the 
<(  Liberator, ®  (<  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will 
equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not  r 
a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard. })  Th 
that  grindstone  wore  out  a  thousand  axes. 

The  triumph  of  enthusiasm,  the  miracles  of  tireless 
energy  and  stubborn,  dogged  will,  which  never  know  when  they  are 
beaten,  the  invincible  determination  which  convinces  men  against  their 
conservatism  and  cautiousness,  the  unyielding  confidence  in  the  final 
success  of  their  projects, —  all  these  show  grit  as  I  understand  it. 

Pure  grit  was  shown  abundantly  during  the  late  war.  Dewey,  Rowan, 
Whitney,  Hobson  and  his  brave  crew  all  displayed  it;  and  we  had  hardly 
done  cheering  for  them,  when  Hamilton  Fish  fell  with  front  to  the  foe, 
and  correspondent  Marshall,  with  what  he  believed  his  mortal  wound, 
went  on  to  finish  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  (<  Journal. w 

Manila  Harbor  had  its  mines  and  torpedoes ;  any  ship  which  should 
enter  that  harbor  was  liable  to  be  blown  up  and  sent  to  the  bottom ;  but 
Dewey  went  right  into  the  peril,  and  ground  the  difficulties  down,  as  the 
grit  of  a  millstone  crushes  and  pulverizes  grain.  Hobson  had  coolly 
planned  a  most  difficult  and  heroic  deed ;  then  volunteers  were  called  for, 
and  a  thousand  men,  awakened  in  the  morning  watch,  were  ready  to  do 
and  dare  with  him;  and,  when  they  ran  their  <(  Merrimac,  ”  amid  the 
whirlwind  of  artillery-fire,  right  into  danger,  and  there  calmly  made  prep¬ 
arations  to  blow  up  the  vessel,  escape  or  no  escape, —  that  quality  which 
held  them  to  duty  in  the  grinding  combat  with  peril  and  hardship  is  what 
we  call  grit. 
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Courage,  heroism,  pluck,  grit,  represent  somewhat  different  qualities. 
To  have  courage  is  to  have  the  coeur ,  or  heart,  whole  and  undismayed 
in  the  face  of  danger;  to  possess  heroism  is  to  meet  danger  courageously, 
inspired  by  a  reason  or  motive ;  the  manifestation  of  pluck  is  the  spurring 
oneself  to  do  a  brave  deed;  but  grit  is  different;  it  seems  to  be  the  cour¬ 
ageous  meeting  of  a  danger  in  the  very  grapple  with  it.  Courage  may 
be  shown  while  the  danger  is  at  a  distance ;  the  same  is  true  of  hero¬ 
ism  and  pluck;  but  grit  seems  to  be  the  stern  accomplishment  of  work 
right  amid  the  bewilderment  of  peril  or  the  grinding  contact  with  diffi¬ 
culties. 

At  Balaklava,  for  instance,  it  took  courage  to  say,  w  boots  and  saddles, ® 
when  the  order  wras  given  to  *  charge  for  the  guns;  ®  it  was  heroism,  if 
they  did  that  deed  for  the  same  reason,  real  or  fancied;  but  it  took  grit, 
when  the  hurtling  storm  of  shot  and  shell  began,  and  the  hand-to-hand 
tconflict,  to  go  forward. 

<(  Steady,  men!  Every  man  must  die  where  he  stands!  ® 
shouted  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  to  the  Ninety-third  Highlanders, 
at  Balaklava,  as  a  division  of  Russian  cavalry  came  sweeping 
down  upon  the  thin  line,  <(  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Colin!  we’ll  do 
that!  ®  was  the  cheery  response.  That  was  grit. 

At  Toulon,  in  1793,  Napoleon  called  for  some  one 
who  could  write  to  prepare  an  order  at  his  dictation.  A 
private  stepped  forward,  rested  his  paper  upon  the 
breastwork,  and  began  to  write.  Just  as  he  finished 
the  first  page  an  English  cannon-ball  struck  the 
ground  near  them  and  scattered  dirt  over  them 
and  the  paper.  <(  Thank  you!®  exclaimed  the  pri¬ 
vate,  <(  we  shall  need  no  more  sand  upon  this  page.® 
<(  Young  man!®  said  Napoleon,  (<  what  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  ® 

"  Everything,®  said  the  soldier,  as  he  touched  his  left  shoulder;  <(you 
can  change  this  worsted  into  an  epaulet.® 

A  few  days  later,  Napoleon  sent  the  man  to  reconnoiter  the  trenches 
of  the  enemy,  and  asked  him  to  adopt  some  disguise,  as  the  peril  was 
great. 

<(  Never!  ®  exclaimed  the  soldier;  (<  do  you  take  me  for  a  spy  ?  I  will 
go  in  my  uniform,  though  I  should  never  return.® 

He  returned  unharmed,  and  his  commander  at  once  recommended 
him  for  promotion.  He  became  Marshal  Junot. 

A  phrenologist,  examining  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  said: 
"Your  Grace  has  not  the  organ  of  animal  courage  fully  developed.® 
«  You  are  right,®  replied  the  great  man;  «  and,  but  for  my  sense  of  duty, 
I  should  have  retreated  in  my  first  fight.® 
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(<  Hamilton,  you  are  pale;  I  believe  you  are  afraid, ”  said  an  officer  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  eve  of  battle.  <(  I  am,"  he  answered,  “and 
if  you  were  half  as  afraid  as  I  am,  you  would  run.” 

Cheap  animal  courage,  mere  bravado,  was  not  the  attribute  which 
made  these  great  leaders  so  invincible.  It  was  their  splendid  moral 
courage,  their  persistency,  and  grit,  that  carried  all  before  them.  “  A 
little  of  the  inevitable  is  worth  more  than  much  power  merely  to  push  and 
pull.” 

The  “  London  Times”  was  an  insignificant  sheet  published  by  John 
Walter,  and  was  steadily  losing  money.  John  Walter,  Jr.,  then  only 
twenty-seven  years  old,  begged  his  father  to  give  him  full  control  of  the 
paper.  After  many  misgivings,  the  father  finally  consented.  The 
young  journalist  began  to  remodel  the  establishment  and  to  introduce 
new  ideas  everywhere.  The  paper  had  not  attempted  to  mold  public 
opinion,  and  had  no  individuality  or  character  of  its  own.  The  audacious 
young  editor  boldly  attacked  every  wrong,  even  the  government,  when 
he  thought  it  corrupt.  Thereupon  the  public  customs,  printing,  and 
the  government  advertisements  were  withdrawn.  The  father  was  in 
utter  dismay.  The  son,  he  was  sure,  would  ruin  the  paper  and  himself. 
But  no  remonstrance  could  swerve  him  from  his  purpose,  to  give  the 
world  a  great  journal  which  should  have  weight,  character,  individuality, 
and  independence. 

The  public  soon  saw  that  a  new  power  stood  behind  the  “  Times  ” ; 
that  its  articles  meant  business;  that  new  life  and  new  blood  and  new 
ideas  had  been  infused  into  the  insignificant  sheet ;  that  a  man  with 
brains  and  push  and  tenacity  of  purpose  stood  at  the  helm, —  a  man  who 
could  make  a  way  when  he  could  not  find  one.  Among  other  new  fea¬ 
tures  foreign  dispatches  were  introduced,  and  they  appeared  in  the 
“  Times  ”  several  days  before  their  appearance  in  the  government  organs. 
The  “  leading  article  ”  also  was  introduced  to  stay.  The  aggressive 
editor  antagonized  the  government,  and  his  foreign  dispatches  were  all 
stopped  at  the  outpost,  while  those  of  the  ministerial  journalists  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed.  But  nothing  could  daunt  this  resolute  young  spirit. 
At  enormous  expense  he  employed  special  couriers.  Every  obstacle  put 
in  his  way,  and  all  opposition  from  the  governmment,  only  added  to  his 
determination  to  succeed.  Enterprise,  push  and  grit  were  behind  the 
“  Times,”  and  nothing  could  stay  its  progress. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  said  to  a  class  of  young  men:  “After  choos¬ 
ing  your  profession,  put  up  this  motto  over  your  door,  ( Stick,  dig, 
save ! ’ ” 

“  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew,”  says  E.  L.  Vincent,  “held  that 
<  grit >  and  (  gumption  >  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  success.  Just  how 
these  two  words  may  be  defined  by  the  modern  dictionaries,  I  am  not 
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able  to  say,  but  in  homely  language  may  we  not  assert  that  gumption  is 
that  in  a  man  which  sets  him  to  work,  and  grit  the  spur  which  keeps 
him  at  it  ? 

(<  When  you  think  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  qualities 
must  be  present  in  a  man  who  would  succeed.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
begin  a  thing,  and  then,  after  following  it  awhile,  lag  back  and  finally 
give  up  the  chase  altogether  ?  It  is  the  hound  which  keeps  on  the  track 
till  it  reaches  the  hole  that  captures  the  fox. 

(<  I  know  a  man  who  has  been  highly  favored  in  the  matter  of  getting 
a  start  in  the  world.  He  has  had  powerful  friends  who  have  exerted 
themselves  in  his  behalf.  He  has  held  some  positions  of  rare  value, — 
positions  which  have  enabled  him  to  command  almost  extravagant  sal¬ 
aries,  and  given  him  the  key  to  the  very  highest  success  in  his  profes¬ 
sion;  but  out  of  all  this  wealth  of  support  he  has  gathered  up  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  either  of  a  competency  or  helpful  influence.  And  it  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned  that  he  is  worse  off  than  he  was  in 
the  beginning,  for  he  has  reached  a  state  where  he  must  be  carried  by 
his  friends,  a  weak,  spiritless,  discouraged,  and  discouraging  man. 

<(  If  a  man  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  one  thing  more  than  for  an¬ 
other,  it  is  that  he  is  possessed  with  the  God-given  ability  to  stick.  Pos¬ 
sessing  this,  what  may  he  not  do  ?  One  night,  recently,  as  I  stood  by  a 
station  window  waiting  for  my  train,  I  noticed  a  switch-engine  shifting 
some  heavy  coaches  in  the  yard  near  by.  It  had  been  storming  and  the 
rails  were  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  wheels  of  the  engine  could  get  little 
hold  upon  the  lines  of  steel  below.  Round  and  round  the  drivers  would 
flv,  a  perfect  rainbow  of  fire  following  the  flange  as  it  ground  upon  the 
rail  without  stirring  the  heavy  load,  apparently,  in  the  least.  For  a 
moment  the  engineer  would  shut  off  the  steam  and  push  the  line  of 
coaches  a  little  way  down  the  track;  then,  reversing,  he  would  tug  to 
get  them  started  out  of  the  yard.  Again  the  drivers  whirled,  and  again 
the  fire  flew  in  showers.  (  You  have  grit,*  I  thought;  (you  will  win.* 
And  win  the  engineer  did.  He  knew  that  nothing  but  holding  on  would 
ever  start  those  cars. 

(<  Half  the  failures  in  life  are  due  to  letting  go  just  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  There  are  times  in  climbing  a  rope  when  it  will  not  do  to  loosen 
the  hold,  even  to  spit  on  one’s  hands.  It  is  the  last  half-foot  which 
brings  us  to  the  top. 

(<  Second  only  to  grit  is  gumption.  Plunging  into  the  water  when  it 
is  icy  cold  is  not  pleasant.  It  chills  the  blood  for  the  moment;  but  be¬ 
yond  the  surging  flood  lies  the  beautiful  shore  of  promise.  In  these  days 
of  sharp  competition  it  does  give  one  no  slight  shock  to  hurl  oneself  out 
upon  the  tide;  here  is  where  gumption  comes  in.  <  You  must!  You 
must!  *  it  commands,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  stands  shivering  on  the 
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bank  while  the  current  hurries  by,  carrying  opportunities  which  must  be 
seized  now  or  never. 

(<  (I  had  a  good  chance  to  succeed  when  I  was  a  young  man,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  take  the  chances.  I’ve  been  sorry  ever  since.  * 

(<  These  are  words  often  heard,  and  they  are  full  of  solemn  warning. 
Give  gumption  a  chance!  It  will  set  the  machine  in  motion.  Depend 
upon  it;  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  the  wheels  stop  moving  after 
that.  ® 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  young  men,  especially  foreigners,  with¬ 
out  credit  or  influence,  and  with  very  little  capital,  taking  up  aban¬ 
doned  farms  in  New  England,  upon  which  native  Americans  have  half 
starved,  and  not  only  getting  a  good  living,  but  often  making  money  on 
them. 

We  are  constantly  seeing  men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  stepping  in,  where 
others  have  failed,  and  from  their  rejected  ideas  reaping  rich  harvests. 
Every  now  and  then  a  young  man  without  capital  or  influence  will  step 
into  an  abandoned  location,  where  another  man  has  failed,  and  make  a 
fortune.  A  young  man  with  energy  and  push  takes  a  run-down  hotel, 
where,  perhaps,  half  a  score  of  landlords  have  failed,  and  gets  rich.  An 
energetic  woman  will  take  a  boarding-house  which  several  before  her 
could  not  make  pay,  and  by  reason  of  her  industry  and  good  judgment, 
taste  and  skill,  so  completely  transforms  the  place  that  she  soon  makes  a 
competence  for  herself  and  her  children,  whom  she  sends  to  school,  and, 
perhaps,  later,  to  college. 

It  is  astonishing  what  miracles  a  mixture  of  brains  and  energy  will 
accomplish.  A  young  physician,  for  instance,  fresh  from  a  medical  school, 
without  prestige  or  capital,  takes  an  office  in  a  small  town  where  his  pred¬ 
ecessor  just  managed  to  get  a  living,  and  is  soon  on  the  high  road  to  fame 
and  fortune.  He  rearranges  the  dingy,  tumble-down  old  office,  giving 
it  a  fresh,  business-like  air.  He  dresses  neatly,  is  courteous,  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  patients,  keeps  up  his  study  and  research,  and  by  his  gen¬ 
eral  conduct  inspires  feelings  of  respect  and  confidence  in  the  people 
among  whom  he  is  thrown,  the  result  of  which  is  soon  apparent  in  in¬ 
creased  practice. 

.  A  young  lawyer  who  has  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar  will  go  into  a 
town  where  several  before  him  have  failed,  and,  by  his  energy  and  manly, 
business-like  methods,  soon  succeeds  in  establishing  a  lucrative  practice. 
Instead  of  sitting  in  the  office,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  with  his 
feet  upon  a  table,  telling  stories  and  chewing  tobacco  while  waiting  for 
clients,  he  spends  his  spare  time  studying  his  law  books  and  adding  to 
his  general  information.  He  goes  into  society,  gets  acquainted  with  the 
people,  is  always  on  the  lookout  to  improve  any  opportunity  that  comes 
in  his  way,  and  finally  makes  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  see  any  difference  between  the  men  who  suc¬ 
ceed  and  those  who  fail.  They  often  start  out  with  the  same  amount  of 
capital,  and,  apparently,  with  equal  advantages;  but,  although,  perhaps, 
not  noticeable  by  the  average  observer,  one  has  a  little  more  energy,  a 
little  more  politeness,  is  a  little  more  accommodating,  attends  a  little  more 
closely  to  details,  is  more  prompt,  gets  to  the  store  or  the  office  a  little 
earlier  and  stays  a  little  later,  takes  a  paper  or  two  and  a  magazine,  and 
reads  books  and  papers  along  the  line  of  his  business  or  profession ;  but 
these  are  the  seeming  trifles  that  make  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

The  world  always  stands  aside  for  the  determined  man.  You  will 
find  no  royal  road  to  your  triumph.  There  is  no  open  door  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Success. 

Cultivate  your  specialty.  Seek  to  meet  an  unfilled  demand.  Throw 
your  whole  heart  and  soul  into  your  work.  Let  nothing  turn  you  aside, 
and  success  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  there  has  been  built  a  house  with  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  distinctly  a  (<  woman's  house, w  for  it  is  the  product  of  the 
energy  of  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  and  the  money  to  build  and  furnish 
it  was  earned  by  her  needle. 

When,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  there  was  but  one  thing  she  could  do  — 
embroider.  It  seemed  such  a  doubtful  way  to  attempt  to  earn  a  living  that 
many  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  try  something  else.  But  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  the  girl  began  to  cast  about  for  the  best  method  to  apply  her 
talent,  her  one  accomplishment.  As  there  was  no  market  in  the  small 
town  for  her  work,  she  decided  to  give  lessons.  So,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
she  became  a  teacher,  with  classes  in  Holyoke,  New  Britain,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  Hartford.  Before  her  fifteenth  birthday,  she  was  earning  thirty 
dollars  a  day  with  these  classes.  Too  practical  to  be  carried  away  by 
her  success,  the  little  teacher- — Tor  she  was  a  very  small  girl  —  realized 
that  her  popularity  could  not  last  unless  she  continued  to  teach  stitches 
and  designs  unknown  to  other  instructors,  as  well  as  to  her  scholars.  To 
get  these  new  stitches  and  patterns,  she  took  lessons  of  the  best  teachers 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  Then,  as  the  Kensington  stitch  and  style  of 
embroidery  became  popular,  she  decided  to  go  to  Kensington  and  learn 
all  that  could  be  taught  of  that  beautiful  art.  So  advantageous  was  her 
first  trip  abroad,  that  she  decided  to  go  every  summer,  visiting  the  mon¬ 
asteries,  castles,  palaces,  and  other  places  where  old  tapestry  or  bits  of 
embroidery  could  be  seen.  In  this  way  she  traveled  all  over  Europe. 

To  the  writer  Mrs.  Kellogg  explained:  (<  While  I  get  many  orders 
through  large  furnishing  and  upholstering  establishments,  my  commis¬ 
sions  frequently  come  directly  from  the  owners  themselves.  When  a 
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house  is  completed,  I  study  its  architectural  style  and  finish,  and  I  then 
design  hangings,  cushions,  etc.,  to  harmonize.  I  keep  two  hundred  girls 
employed,  following  my  directions.  I  select  the  materials,  sign  and  stamp 
the  patterns,  and  they  do  the  work.  When  the  whole  article  is  finished,  I 
examine  it.  Every  article  must  be  perfect. 

(<  In  my  new  home  all  the  work  is  of  my  own  designing.  Even  in 
the  painting,  I  did  the  mixing,  to  secure  the  right  shade,  and  the  work 
upon  the  walls,  and  the  cushions  on  the  chairs  are  also  my  handi¬ 
work.  I  have  now  been  working  twenty  years,  and  this  house,  and 
some  other  property,  most  of  which  is  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds,  are 
the  results  of  my  labor.  I  have  probably  worked  harder  than  most 
women  of  my  age.  By  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  am  up,  and  never 
think  of  retiring  before  twelve.  The  building  cost,  without  furnishings, 
something  under  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and,  what  pleases  me  most,  is 
that  it  does  not  look  new.  The  living-room,  library,  and  bedrooms,  are 
all  old  English,  the  music-room  is  in  malachite  oak,  and  the  dining-room 
is  Flemish. n 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  often  refers  to  the  time  she  lived  in  her  carpetless 
attic  while  striving  to  pay  her  husband’s  obligations.  She  fought  her 
way  successfully  through  nine  lawsuits,  and  paid  the  entire  debt.  She 
managed  her  ten  publications  entirely  herself,  signed  all  checks  and 
money-orders,  made  all  contracts,  looked  over  all  proofs,  and  approved 
the  make-up  of  everything  before  it  went  to  press.  She  developed 
great  business  ability,  which  no  one  dreamed  she  possessed. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  when  but  a  youth,  had  gained  such  a  reputation 
for  overcoming  obstacles  that  his  friends  regarded  anything  which  he 
undertook  as  virtually  performed. 

The  cases  are  many  where  grit  has  served  to  offset  blindness.  The 
fashioner  of  that  marvelously  natural  statue  of  Washington  Irving,  the 
sculptor  Mundy,  simply  would  not  yield  to  the  helplessness  which  loss  of 
eyesight  is  supposed  to  enforce.  His  best  and  most  popular  work  was 
done  after  he  became  blind. 

Two  of  the  three  greatest  epic  poets  of  the  world  were  blind, — 
Homer  and  Milton;  while  the  third,  Dante,  was  in  his  later  years  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  sightless.  Milton*  when  struck  by  blindness,  was  not 
dismayed.  It  took  more  than  blindness  to  daunt  this  great  spirit;  he 
<(  still  bore  up,  and  steered  right  onward. w  He  wrote  his  greatest  works 
when  slandered,  persecuted,  old,  blind,  sick,  and  poor. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  some  great  characters  have  been  physically 
crippled  in  certain  respects,  so  that  they  would  not  dissipate  their 
energy,  but  concentrate  it  all  in  one  direction.  In  other  words,  their 
seeming  misfortunes  have  tended  to  the  evolution  of  that  clear  grit  with¬ 
out  which  they  never  would  have  been  great  at  all. 
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In  place  of  capital,  friends,  and  experience,  John  Wanamaker  put 
grit,  and  went  on  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  merchant  princes  of  the 
world.  Girard  was  another  merchant  prince  who  began  without  educa¬ 
tion,  favor,  or  friends,  but  by  putting  grit  in  place  of  all  these,  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  America.  The  story  of  the  Vanderbilts 
and  Astors,  and  hundreds  of  others,  is  essentially  the  same.  These  men 
could  not  be  moved.  They  stood  squarely  on  the  foundations  which 
their  determination  had  builded,  and  no  amount  of  adversity  and  hard 
knocks  would  move  them.  They  were  gritty  all  through.  To  try  to  dis¬ 
courage  them  was  like  throwing  sand  against  a  strong  north  wind. 

Most  of  the  battles  of  life,  moral  and  physical,  have  been  won  by 
men  and  women  who  have  put  grit  in  place  of  popular  approval  and  sup¬ 
port,  money,  and  encouragement. 

Every  year  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  young  men  and  boys,  young 
women  and  girls,  are  putting  grit  in  place  of  pocketbooks,  and  are  build¬ 
ing  fires  and  ringing  bells  and  sweeping  and  scrubbing  and  waiting 
on  tables  to  gain  an  education.  Grit  is  a  growing  product  among  us. 

Unless  one  is  deprived  of  all  his  limbs,  or  all  his  faculties,  he  can 
surely  do  something,  in  most  cases  something  effectively  and  adequately, 
if  he  will,  with  a  staying  mind  and  resolute  will,  put  grit  in  place  of 
whatever  is  missing. 

<(We  discount  only  our  own  bills,  and  not  those  of  private  persons,” 
said  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  a  large  bill  was  offered 
drawn  by  Anselm  Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  on  Nathan  Rothschild  of 
London.  <(  Private  persons!  ”  exclaimed  Nathan,  when  told  of  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  remark;  (<  I  will  make  these  gentlemen  see  what  sort  of  private 
persons  we  are.”  Three  weeks  later  he  presented  a  five-pound  noteat 
the  bank  at  the  opening  of  the  office.  The  teller  counted  out  five  sov¬ 
ereigns,  looking  surprised  that  Baron  Rothschild  should  have  troubled 
himself  about  such  a  trifle.  The  baron  examined  the  coins  one  by  one, 
weighing  them  in  the  balance,  as  he  said,  (<  the  law  gave  him  the  right 
to  do,”  put  them  into  a  little  canvas  bag,  and  offered  a  second,  then  a 
third,  a  fourth,  a  fiftieth,  a  thousandth  note.  When  a  bag  was  full,  he 
handed  it  to  a  clerk  in  waiting,  and  proceeded  to  fill  another.  In  seven 
hours  he  had  changed  ^21,000,  and-,  with  nine  employees  of  his  house 
similarly  engaged,  had  occupied  the  tellers  so  busily  in  changing  $1,050,- 
000  worth  of  notes  that  no  one  else  could  receive  attention.  The  bank¬ 
ers  laughed,  but  the  next  morning  Rothschild  appeared  with  his  nine 
clerks  and  several  drays  to  carry  away  the  gold,  remarking,  «  These 
gentlemen  refuse  to  pay  my  bills;  I  have  sworn  not  to  keep  theirs.  They 
can  pay  at  their  leisure,  only  I  notify  them  that  I  have  enough  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  for  two  months.”  The  smiles  faded  from  the  features  of  the 
bank  officials,  as  they  thought  of  a  draft  of  $55,000,000  in  gold  which 
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they  did  not  hold.  Next  morning-  notice  was  given  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Bank  of  England  would  pay  Rothschild’s  bills  as  well  as  its 
own. 

<(  And  more,  I  believe,”  I  overheard  a  lady  say,  recently,  (<  that  a  man 
makes  himself  what  he  wants  to  be.”  <{  He  works  out  his  own  solution,” 
said  the  other  lady  responsively. 

Luck  or  pluck, —  which  is  it  ? 

Men  who  study  life  most  profoundly  and  incisively  say  that  it  is 
pluck,  and  not  luck,  that  wins  in  the  world. 

Emerson  says:  (<  Shallow  men  believe  in  luck,  believe  in  circum¬ 
stances:  it  was  somebody’s  name,  or  he  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time,  or  it  was  so  then,  and  another  day  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Strong  men  believe  in  cause  and  effect.  All  successful  men  have  agreed 
in  one  thing, —  they  have  been  causationists.  They  believed  that  things 
went  not  by  luck,  but  by  law;  that  there  is  not  a  weak  or  a  cracked  link 
in  the  chain  that  joins  the  first  and  the  last  of  things.” 

(<  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,”  said  Franklin. 

(<  I  may  here  impart  the  secret  of  what  is  called  good  and  bad  luck,” 
said  Addison.  <(  There  are  men  who,  supposing  Providence  to  have  an 
implacable  spite  against  them,  bemoan  in  the  poverty  of  old  age  the 
misfortunes  of  their  lives.  Luck  forever  runs  against  them,  and  for 
others.  One  with  a  good  profession  lost  his  luck  in  the  river,  where 
he  idled  away  his  time  a-fishing.  Another  with  a  good  trade 
perpetually  burnt  up  his  luck  by  his  hot  temper,  which  pro-  JwifuAi 
voked  all  his  employees  to  leave  him.  Another  with  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business  lost  his  luck  by  amazing  diligence  at  everything 
but  his  own  business.  Another  who  steadily  followed  his 
trade,  as  steadily  followed  the  bottle.  Another  who  was  hon¬ 
est  and  constant  in  his  work,  erred  by  his  perpetual  misjudg- 
ment, —  he  lacked  discretion.  Hundreds  lose  their  luck  by 
indorsing,  by  sanguine  expectations,  by  trusting  fraudulent 
men,  and  by  dishonest  gains.  A  man  never  has  good  luck  who 
has  a  bad  wife.  I  never  knew  an  early-rising,  hard-working,  pru¬ 
dent  man,  careful  of  his  earnings  and  strictly  honest,  who  com¬ 
plained  of  his  bad  luck.  A  good  character,  good  habits,  and  iron 
industry  are  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  ill  luck  that  fools  are 
dreaming  of.  But  when  I  see  a  tatterdemalion  creeping  out  of  a 
grocery  late  in  the  forenoon,  with  his  hands  stuck  into  his  pockets,  the 
rim  of  his  hat  turned  up,  and  the  crown  knocked  in,  I  know  he  has  had 
bad  luck, —  for  the  worst  of  all  luck  is  to  be  a  sluggard,  a  knave,  or  a 
tippler.  ” 

There  is  no  luck,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  him  who  is  not  striving 
and  whose  senses  are  not  all  eagerly  attent.  What  are  called  accidental 
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discoveries  are  almost  invariably  made  by  those  who  are  looking-  for 
something.  A  man  incurs  about  as  much  risk  of  being  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  as  by  accidental  luck.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  element  of  luck  in  the 
amount  of  success  which  crowns  the  efforts  of  different  men ;  but  even 
here  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  sagacity  with  which  the  efforts  are 
directed  and  the  energy  with  which  they  are  prosecuted  measure  pretty 
accurately  the  luck  contained  in  the  results  achieved.  Apparent  excep¬ 
tions  will  be  found  to  relate  almost  wholly  to  single  undertakings,  while 
in  the  long  run  the  rule  will  hold  good.  Two  pearl-divers,  equally  ex¬ 
pert,  dive  together,  and  work  with  equal  energy.  One  brings  up  a  pearl, 
while  the  other  returns  empty-handed.  But  let  both  persevere,  and  at 
the  end  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  almost  in  exact  proportion  to  their  skill  and  industry. 

Stick  to  the  thing  and  carry  it  through.  Believe  you  were  made  for 
the  place  you  fill,  and  that  no  one  else  can  fill  it  so  well.  Put  forth  your 
whole  energies.  Be  awake,  electrify  yourself ;  go  forth  to  the  task. 
Only  once  learn  to  carry  a  thing  through  in  all  its  completeness  and  pro¬ 
portion,  and  you  will  become  a  hero.  You  will  think  better  of  yourself; 
others  will  think  better  of  you.  The  world  in  its  very  heart  admires 
the  stern,  determined  doer. 

That  famous  leader  of  his  race,  Booker  T.  Washington,  telling  in 
his  autobiography  of  some  of  the  economics  and  hard  work  of  his  stu¬ 
dent  days,  and  of  a  sudden  disappointment  that  dashed  his  hopes,  goes 
on  with  these  words,  worth  recommending  to  any  boy’s  notice:  — 

(<  I  will  not  say  that  I  became  discouraged,  for  as  I  now  look  back  over 
my  life,  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  became  discouraged  over  anything  that 
I  set  out  to  accomplish.  I  have  begun  everything  with  the  idea  that  I 
could  succeed,  and  I  never  had  much  patience  with  the  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  always  ready  to  explain  why  one  cannot  succeed. » 

Almost  every  great  achievement  in  the  world’s  history,  like  liberty, 
has  had  to  win  its  triumph  through  opposition,  through  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles,  and  often  through  blood  itself.  It  is  downright 
hard  work,  indomitable  energy  and  dogged  perseverance  which  found 
the  world  mud  and  left  it  marble,  which  found  civilization  in  the  cradle 
and  elevated  it  to  the  throne. 

A  constant  struggle,  a  ceaseless  battle  to  bring  success  from  inhospita¬ 
ble  surroundings,  is  the  price  of  all  great  achievement.  The  man  wdio 
has  not  fought  his  way  up  to  his  own  loaf,  and  does  not  bear  the  scars 
of  desperate  conflict,  does  not  know  the  highest  meaning  of  success. 
There  is  scarcely  a  great  man  in  history  who  has  not  had  to  fight  the 
way  to  his  eminence  inch  by  inch,  against  opposition,  and  often  through 
ridicule  and  abuse  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 
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Even  Washington  was  threatened  by  a  rude  crowd  because  he  would 
not  pander  to  the  clamor  of  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
mobbed  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  his  windows  broken,  while  his  wife 
lay  dead  in  the  house.  Dr.  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  had  his 
house  burned  and  his  chemical  library  destroyed  by  a  mob,  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee  from  his  country.  Bruno  was  burned  in  Rome  for  reveal¬ 
ing  the  heavens,  and  Versalius  was  condemned  for  dissecting  the  human 
body.  Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  the  world  ever  saw,  was 
terribly  persecuted ;  his  books  were  burned  in  public,  and  he  was  kept 
in  prison  for  ten  years. 

Barnum  began  the  race  in  business  life,  barefoot.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  obliged  to  buy  on  credit  the  shoes  he  wore  to  his  father’s 
funeral.  His  museum  was  burned  several  times,  and  he  met  with  re¬ 
verses  which  would  have  disheartened  most  men.  At  fifty,  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  owing  thousands  more  than  he  possessed,  yet  he  resolutely 
resumed  business  once  more,  fairly  wringing  success  from  adverse  for¬ 
tune,  and  paying  his  notes  at  the  same  time.  Again  and  again  he  was 
ruined;  but,  phoenix-like,  he  rose  repeatedly  from  the  ashes  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune  each  time  more  determined  than  before. 

Robert  Collyer  brought  his  bride  to  America  in  the  steerage.  He 
worked  at  the  anvil  in  Pennsylvania,  nine  years.  By  dint  of  hard  work 
and  great  determination,  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  preachers. 

Farragut  began  his  career  at  the  very  bottom  —  as  a  poor  boy,  of 
nine  years,  on  the  deck  of  Commodore  David  Porter’s  ship.  From  that 
time  he  was  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  faithful  to  every 
trust.  Promotion  came  to  him  because  he  deserved  it;  and  he  won 
the  bright  crown  of  an  admiral’s  commission  —  a  higher  grade  in 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  than  any  man  before  him  had  ever 
reached. 

Seven  shoemakers  sat  in  Congress,  during  the  first  century  of  our 
government,— Roger  Sherman,  Henry  Wilson,  Gideon  Lee,  William 
Graham,  John  Halley,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  and  Daniel  Sheffey.  Galileo  with 
an  opera  glass  made  greater  discoveries  than  has  any  one  since,  with  the 
most  powerful  telescope. 

Gifford  worked  his  intricate  problems  on  bits  of  leather  with  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  awl. 

John  Brighton,  the  author  of  <(  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, ® 
used  to  study  in  bed  because  too  poor  to  afford  a  fire. 

Thomas  Carlyle  and  Hugh  Miller  were  masons.  Dante  and  Descartes 
were  soldiers.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  barber.  Andrew  Johnson  was  a 
tailor.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Defoe,  and  Henry  Kirke  White  were  butchers’ 
sons.  Faraday  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  his  teacher,  Humphry 
Davy,  was  an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary.  Kepler  was  a  waiter  boy  in 
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a  German  hotel;  Bunyan  was  a  tinker;  Copernicus,  the  son  of  a  Polish 
baker;  Claude  Lorraine,  the  son  of  a  pastry  cook;  and  the  boy  Herschel 
played  the  oboe  for  his  meals.  Marshal  Ney,  “  the  bravest  of  the  brave, ” 
rose  from  the  ranks.  Richard  Cobden  was  a  boy  in  a  London  ware¬ 
house.  His  first  speech  in  parliament  was  a  complete  failure;  but  he 
was  not  afraid  of  defeat,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  great  orators  of 
England. 

Nothing  can  keep  from  success  the  man  who  is  determined  that 
he  will  succeed.  When  he  is  confronted  by  barriers  he  leaps  over 
them,  tunnels  through  them,  or  makes  a  way  around  them.  Obstacles 
only  serve  to  stiffen  his  determination,  sharpen  his  wits  and  develop 
his  innate  resources.  The  record  of  human  achievement  is  full  of 
examples  which  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  child’s  copy¬ 
book:  “There  is  no  difficulty  to  him  who  wills.” 

“All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look  with  praise  and 
wonder,”  says  Johnson,  “  are  instances  of  the  resistless  force  of  perse¬ 
verance.  ” 

“Back  of  all  this  surface  fluctuation,  this  seeming  defeat,”  says  a 
writer,  in  describing  the  incoming  of  the  tide,  “  has  been  the  awful,  re¬ 
sistless  purpose  of  the  unconquerable  sea,  —  and  now  it  is  full  high  tide.” 
So  it  is  with  successful  men.  Back  of  all  else,  scorning  disaster  and 
defeat,  has  been  the  single  eye,  the  steady  purpose  of  an  unconquerable 
soul.  If  you  are  a  close  observer,  you  will  always  detect  in  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  these  men  traces  of  the  struggle  through  which  they  have 
passed;  for  success,  wherever  real  and  lasting,  is  wrought  out  by  mighty 
endeavor.  The  sculptor’s  chisel  always  leaves  its  lines  of  power  upon 
the  statue’s  front. 

The  perfection  of  grit  is  the  power  of  saying  “  No,”  with  emphasis 
that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Learn  to  meet  hard  times  with  a  harder  will, 
and  more  determined  pluck.  The  nature  which  is  all  pine  and  straw  is 
of  no  use  in  times  of  trial ;  we  must  have  some  oak  and  iron  in  us.  The 
goddess  of  fame  or  of  fortune  has  been  won  by  many  a  poor  boy  who 
had  no  friends,  no  backing,  or  anything  but  pure  grit  and  invincible 
purpose  to  commend  him. 

/  / 

“  It  appears  that  locomotives  cannot  always  get  a  grip 
On  their  slender  iron  pavement,  ’cause  the  wheels  are  apt  to  slip; 

And  when  they  reach  a  slippery  spot,  the  tactics  they  command. 

To  get  a  grip  upon  the  rail,  is  to  sprinkle  it  with  sand. 

“It’s  about  this  way  with  travel  along  life’s  slippery  track, 

If  your  load  is  rather  heavy  and  you’re  always  sliding  back; 

So,  if  a  locomotive  you  completely  understand, 

You’ll  provide  yourself  in  starting  with  a  good  supply  of  sand.” 
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